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M. DCC. LX. 


AN. 


APOLOGY 


TO THE 


AUTHOR of a former Eſtimate. 


SIR, 


HEN I preſumed to call my 
preſent production, A Me 
Egimate; I did not intend to have the 
ſpurious iſſue laid at your door. Far 


be the thought from me, of attempt- 


ing to injure any man's fair fame, by 
ſuch baſe means! beſides, the make 
and features of my poor offspring are 
ſo totally unlike your's, that an impo- 
ſition of that kind, had J aimed at it, 


would have been too glaring to paſs un- 
detected. 


1 
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iv An Apology to the 


I will freely own to you therefore, 
that it was merely a Bookſeller's conſi- 
deration, which induced me to borrow 
the title of your late, celebrated work: 
I was told, that the ſale of a Book de- 
pended intirely upon the name it bore; 
which indeed I was inclined before- 
hand to think might, in a great mea- 
| ſure, be the caſe; though, I own, I 
never, till now, apprehended it's mean- 
ing to be, what I find it is, not a me- 
taphorical one, but ſtrictly literal ; not 
ſignifying the reputation of a book, but 
merely it's title-page. And it ſeems, 
Bookſellers are as ſhy of ſtanding for a 
book, as ſome Godfathers are, in ano- 
ther inſtance ; unleſs they can have the 
naming of the Brat, when they attend, 
with other Goſſips, on the due celebra- 
tion of that rite. I hope therefore, 2K the 
young Author, who would make his Ie. 
appearance in the world with as much to: 
advantage, as he could, may be excuſed} @.c 
for endeavouring to uſher in his firſt per- poi: 
formance under a favorite name. duſ 


But 
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But I have more than this to plead 
in my defence; for I find, what I have 
done is no more, than what is conſtant- 
ly practiſed, and is impoſed as a kind 
of tax upon you great Authors ; which, 
by cuſtom, you are obliged to ſubmit 
to: no ſooner comes out High liſe be- 
low fairs, and has, what they call, a 
Run; but out pops a paultry imitation, 
intitled, Low life above ſtairs. No won- 
der then, if, after a valuable book is 
publiſhed, called an Efimate, you 
ſhould ſee following, at a proper di- 
ſtance, a New Eſtimate; which per- 


haps, for the future, will come out, 


year after year, like a new year's Al- 
manac, or a new Memorandum Book. 


But however alike I may be, in o- 
ther reſpects, to my brother Imitators; 
I cannot help claiming this ſuperiority 
to myſelf, that I fairly declare, how the 
caſe ſtands; whereas I find, this is a 


point, which, in general, is moſt in- 


duſtriouſly concealed : for, upon exa- 


mining with the utmoſt diligence, I 


vi An Apology Yo the © 
cannot, in all that numberleſs train of the 
Magazines, with which the literary ine 
world is at preſent ſo plentifully ſtor- ¶ of 
ed, diſcover one, that has paid the leaſt JW 8 
reſpe& or acknowledgment to Mr. E. 
Cave, at St. John's Gate; though the 
undoubted and indiſputable, original 
Author of the firſt of theſe commodi- 
ous repoſitories of human learning, 
commonly called, The Gentlemans Ma. the 
gagine. Neither can I help obſerv- he 
ing, in what a barefaced manner Mr. iſ © 
Baldwin, Mr. Newbery, Mr. Sheepey, 
and others yearly go on to publiſh, 
what they are pleaſed to call, their 
' Pocket Companions, Daily Fournals, &c. 
without once taking notice of what 
Mefſ”* R. & J. Dodſiey conſtantly inform 
them of, that Their's, as it was the fir fi, 
Jo it is ſtill the 5% book of the kind.“ 


J ſhall mention but one thing more juſt 
in my vindication; that I have ſtayed Þ hav 
long enough to ſee, whether you would the 
continue the work, or no. But, though deſt 


you had now ſo fair an opportunity, # whi 
| the 


my whole life. 


Author of a former Eſtimate. vii 


the end of the glorious 1759, of tell- 
ing your countrymen better things; and 
of ſhewing the wonderful and ſurpriſ- 
ing efficacy of your writings ; which, 
in ſo ſhort a time, have brought about 
ſuch an effectual alteration in the man- 
ners of his Majeſty's ſubjects; yet I per- 
ceive, you have let it ſlip: which inclines 
me to think, you have intirely given up 
the buſmeſs of Eflimate-maling. And 
therefore I look upon myſelf as fully 
excuſed for attempting to avail myſelf 
of the opening, to ſet up in that branch 
of trade; in which, if I am but ſo hap- 
Py, as to give as much ſatisfaction to 
thoſe, who ſhall honor me with their 


| cuſtom, as you did; I ſhall ever eſteem 


it one of the moſt fortunate events in 


Thinking myſelf, by this time, fully 
juſtified in your opinion for the ſtep I 
have taken, I am emboldened to take 
the farther liberty of making your mo- 
deſty. give way to my importunity, 
whilſt I ſupply what I ſuppoſe you 

es thought 


viii An Apology to the 
thought Why not come ſo properly 


from yourſelt, and enlarge a little on 
the: merit. of your E ineſtimable 


Eſtimate. ; PST I 
When one 2 51 in it K the 601 


lowing, animated deſcription of the ru. 
ling manners of this kingdom, which 
obtained only two years ago: A man 
who ſhould go out of the common 
«road of life, in purſuit, of glory, and 
cc ſerve the public at the expence of his 
« eaſe, his , fortune, or- his pleaſure, 
« would be ſtared and . at in 
« every faſhionable circle, as a fill 
4 fellow, who meddled with things Is 
« did not concern him: as an ideot, i 
« who preferred ſhadows to realitics, 
te and needleſs toll to pleaſurable enjoy- 
« ment.” And, that « The laurel wreath, 
ce once aſpired after as the higheſt obje& 
« of ambition, would now be rated at 
«. the market price of it's materials, and 
« derided as a three-penny Crown.” When 
one reads theſe, I tay, and ſome other 
/ imilar paſſages in your book, and 


hears 


Author. of a a former Eflimate. ix 
hears you farther declare, that « A 
« change of manners, and principles 
« may be juſtly regarded as an impoſſi- 
« ble event, during the preſent age; 
« and rather to be wiſhed than hoped 
« for in the next;” and yet perceives 
at the ſame time, that this change has 
in fact already happened; to ſuch a 
degree, that they, who were then, as 
you tenderly expreſs it, the contempt of 
Europe, are now become the terror of 
it: to what can one aſcribe ſuch an 
amazing alteration? To nothing, am I 
ready to anſwer, ſince miracles have 
ceaſed, but to the writings of a certain 
great author; which undoubtedly con- 


tained the grand ſpecific, that has 


wrought this cure: which by ſome ſe- 
cret and inſenſible kind of opera- 
tion has produced ſuch ſudden and 
ſurprizing effects, though the man- 


ner may be difficult to be explain- 


ed; which, by diffuſing at once ſuch 
a new and unuſual ſpirit through the 
camp and the navy, has fo amply re- 

trieved 
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trieved the honor of our arms, and raiſ. 
ed to ſo high a pitch the reputation of 
our country; which, by it's wonder- 
ful influence in rouzing the jndolent, 
and animating the careleſs; in giving 
manlineſs to the effeminate; public 
love to the ſelfiſh; and courage to the 
voluptuary ; has thus totally changed 
the whole face of our affairs: and made 
the upper ranks of our fellow- ſubjech 
riſe up in arms, as one man, with the 

true ſpirit of union and defence, in ſup- 
port of Britiſp Liberty at home; and 
abroad has cauſed a handful of Erg/rſb- 
men to baffle the whole power of France; 
in ſuch a manner, as will make the plains 
of Minden vie, in future ſtory, with 
thoſe of Agincourt and Creſſi: in ſhort 
has enabled the ſoft and delicate ſoldier 
not only to bear the common toils of 
war; but has carried him ſafely through 
the unuſual hardſhip of a winters 
campaign, in a moſt inclement ſeaſon: 
whilſt the poor, puny, fickly failor has, 


by their ſalutiferous quality, been render 


ed 


Authdr of a former Eſtimate. 
dd equal to a conflict with enemies and 
of ¶ elements at once.“ i oy - 
4 I know it will hurt you to have fo 
much ſaid of the great efficacy of your 
: WW writings; becauſe you diſclaim all Pa- 


xl 


he vaceas, as the very Empiriciſim of Poli- 
edi. But though you don't, act like 
ge the man, who fells the famous Pecroral 
Drops, or grand renbovating Elixir of 
he ½%½; ſtand at the corner of a ſtreet, 
band flip bills into our hands, with 
ad directions to the true original ware- 
þ houſe ; yet I cannot help concluding 
i with the poet, | 

uns ont verba et voces, —ſunt certa piacula, que nos 
ich ¶ Ter pure leclo poſſunt re- creare libello. ſeil, tuo. 

oy Which IT think, now the ſecret is out, 


would not make a bad motto to the 
wxteenth edition of your book. 


This indeed was a point, which you 
oſt carefully kept out of fight; and 


han Hatter myſelf, I can gueſs the reaſon, 
* hy you did fo. You plainly faw, that 
cdl __ 


* Aluding to Sir Edward Hawke's Victory. 


_ An Apology to the 
we wanted phyſic; and yet thought, we 
were ſo childiſh, there would be ng af 
getting us to take any, if offered in the 
form of a pill or a bolus; (that is, un 
der the diſguſtful appearance of dired 
advice:) and therefore you prudent! 
intimated, you intended no ſuch thing: 
though at the ſame time you were ad. 


miniſtering the proper remedies under Ene 
the pleaſing vehicle of an Eſtimate: ed 
when inſtantly, the diſorders were re fing 
moved; the noxious humors paſſa the 
oft; and what is very ſurprizing on; 
we had ſwallowed our cure, withouf ber: 
knowing any thing of the matter. rior 
| not 

I am aware, it will be ſaid, that ya thor 
have had many and able coadjutors i beer 
this matter : people, who are envious who 
letting one man bear away ſuch a loa A 
of praiſe, will talk, ſome of wo, ſome 0 pliec 
ten or twenty, Great Men, who mul beg 
ſhare this honor with you. But wh offs. 
fignify a parcel of names, that ſer tions 
only to fill the mouths of a mob; you in os, 


Wolfe's, Hawke's, or Boſcawen's ! whii 


coul 


Author of a former Eftimate. iii 
could theſe have done, without your 
aſſiſtance? I have but one reaſon for 
asking that queſtion, and I deſire no 
other, it is ſo full to the purpoſe; 
« They were in being before you 


« wrote your book; what did they 
« do then? 


In ſhort, when I refle& upon this, I 
know not, whether I am more chagrin- 
ed or ſurpriſed to obſerve, that your 
ſingular merit has paſt unregarded by 
the H- - ſe of C----ns on this occaſi- 
on; who, whilſt they have been ſo li- 
beral in v-t-ng thanks to many infe- 
rior actors, have never taken the leaſt 
notice of the 4-7h-r of the En te; 
though he appears, ſo clearly, to have 
been the main-ſpring, which put the 
whole machine in motion. 


As far as this omiſſion can be ſup- 
plied by the voice of a fingle perſon, I 
beg leave, in this public manner, to 
offer you my moſt humble congratula- 
tions on the great ſucceſs of your writ- 
ings, — hoping, that no neglect of o- 

thers 
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xiv An Apology, &c. 


thers will deprive us of the ſtill greater 
benefit to be expected from your larger 
Work. I beg leave to ſubſcribe my- 


ſelf, 
WWith all the due deference, 


and diſtance, 


Which a poor humble monoſyllable, 


nut the bottom of one of your own pages 


obſerves towards it s ſuperiors, 


Yours. 


AN 
|| EXPLANATION 
OF THE 


DESIGN of this ESTIMATE, 


ADDRESSED 


To the Reverend and Learned 
The DEAN of LINCOLN. 


SIR, 
Know no piece of vanity more common, 
or which perhaps is more excuſable (eſ- 
pecially when we are got amongſt ſtrangers) 
than to pretend an acquaintance with a per- 
ſon of ſome conſequence, who is generally 
known, and thought well of. We cannot 
help flattering ourſelves with the hopes, that 
they, in whoſe company we are engaged, 
will immediately aſcribe a part of his worth 
tous; and that by this means we ſhall ap- 
pear to them, in a more reſpectable point of 
view : neither can it be doubted, but that if 
the buſineſs be properly managed, a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion may be thus raiſed in our favor, 
which will ſerve, like a letter recommenda- 


tory; 


Hrs, 
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ii An Explanation of the 


tory ; at leaſt, till we, by, ſome miſcondyR, 
have deſtroyed it's good effect, and * 
our own unworthineſs. 

The reaſon, which induced me to make 
uſe of your Name on this occaſion, I need 
only tell to you, for every body elſe will ſee 
of courſe, that it was an affectation of the 
above ſort: I knew you to be one, who was 


a friend to learning, and indeed to every 


thing, that 1s worthy ; I was therefore will- 
ing to have it thought, that you were a 
friend to me. 

But how far I can have any pretence to 
your friendſhip in this inſtance, 1s only to 
be ſeen by my declaring the deſign, I have in 
view, and thoſe conſiderations, which gave 
riſe to it. 

The End then propoſed in the preſent 
treatiſe, which I have ventured to lay before 
you and the public, Is, firſt of all, To vin- 
* dicate the ways of God to men,” by open- 
ing to their view, in ſome degree, a regular 
plan of his proceedings with them; from 
which I hope to make it appear, that there 
has been a continual Tendency to the better 
in all human affairs. The manner, in which 
I have attempted to do this, is by making ſhi 
the faireſt Eſtimate, I could, both of thoſe 

Prin- 


Deſign of this Eftimate. iii 
Principles, under which mankind ſeem to 
have acted at different periods of their exiſt- 

ence; and alſo of thoſe Manners, which have 
- WW characteriſed the ſeveral ages of the world. 
q Another part of my deſign is, © To en- 
e large men's notions a little,” by offering to 
c Wtheir conſideration a ſet of free and liberal 
Ss W{ntiments, though not always immediately 
tending to the above principal point. 

Laſtly, I have endeavoured to draw a fairer 
picture of the Preſent Times, than that, of- 
fered to the public in @ late Eftimate : not 
hat I mean to enter into any particular 
xamination, either of the candor or abilities 
ewn in that work: an inquiry of that 
ort, © might juſtly be regarded, as a re- 
ſearch rather curious, than neceſſary; /ince 
(as the author well obſerves, pag. 203,) a 
ngle reflection on the preſent ſtate of” the king- 
um may ſeem to ſtand in the place of a tbou- 
ind proofs,” That the Doctor was ——— 
ISTAKEN. 
rom Men are welcome, provided they allow 
nere Ie deſign to be good, to ſay, if they think 
„ that the execution is not anſwerable. I 
not ſo ſollicitous about their opinion in 
is reſpect, as in the other: the one I could 


t well remedy ; the other I eaſily might: 
© and 
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iv An Explanation of the 
and I know, that you and all candid judges, 
who are convinced of the good intention, 


will make all proper allowances, for the b 
method of purſuing it. As to the faſtidious 1 
and critical reader, whoſe ſupreme pleaſurc tl 
may conſiſt in the diſcovery of miſtakes 
and inaccuracies, I ſhall not trouble myſelf 4 
to beſpeak his clemency and indulgence by - 
the common pleas of hurry, avocations, &c; * 
ſince I have, in all probability, conſulted his 7 
ſatisfaction more, by affording materials for * 
his fault-finding obſervation to employ i. -— 
ſelf upon, than I could have done, by am tn . 
other means whatever.* W. 
- Many things, I am ſenſible, are but fight ed: 
ly touched upon, which might have deſen-W deſc 
ed a fuller diſquiſition. Others, perhapM nec 
have been dwelt upon even to ſatiety an dicu 
diſguſt: whilſt many more, which may h v 
thought to have ſome connexion with th of t 


inquiry, have been intirely omitted. Thi 
however is ſeemingly the caſe with moi 
CREE. „ 


* As I believe myſelf to be the firſt, who er 
made uſe of this plea, in favor of bad writing, 
expect to be allowed the full benefit of it, dun 
my fourteen years property in this book; and it 
ever write another, I hope it will either ſtand le! 
need of an excuſe; or that I ſhall have found 0 
by that time, a better. 


books publiſhed; and may therefore poſſibly 
be pardoned in one, conſiſting of ſuch va- 
rious materials, as the preſent ; eſpecially by 
thoſe, who conſider, what a trouble it is 
even to write a very indifferent book; and, 
that this trouble is uſually undertaken, ei- 
ther for their pleaſure or profit ; however 
the author may be deceived in his expecta- 
tion. I have, in particular, entered very 
ſparingly into modern politics: for whatever 
inclination I might have, as an Engliſbman, 
to gratify the reader on this ſubject; I found, 
that by having lived at a diſtance from the 
WoRLD, though books might have furniſh- 
ed me with ſome general notions, I ſhould 
deſcend to particulars with an aukward- 
neſs, which would only. expoſe me to the ri- 
dicule of men, acquainted with AFFAlRs.* 
With regard to the liberty I have taken 
of throwing a part of my ſentiments into 
the 
* It is to be hoped however, that this frank con- 
feſſion, will not ſubje& me to the ſad mortification 
of having it retorted upon me; that, fon the ſame 
reaſon, I ſhould have omitted many other particulars. 
Indeed, gentle reader, however I may be miſtaken, 
theſe particulars were only inſerted, becauſe they 
ſeemed to fall, if not more within my reach, at leaſt 


more within that province, of which I have aſſumed 
the cogniſance, than the others, 


b 2 
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vi An Explanation of the 
the form of notes, it was done principally 
for my own eaſe; but with a diſtant view, 
at the ſame time, to that of the reader; 
who, if he is ſatisfied with what he meets 
with in the text, need not trouble himſelf 
with looking into the notes: but, if in any 
matter he requires farther information, he 
may perhaps ſometimes find it in that part, 
which 1s printed in a ſmaller character, in 
order to ſave the trouble of connexion, and 
at the ſame time avoid embarraſſment. I have 
beſides, now and then, when I thought myſelf 
moſt open to the force of banter, endeavour- 
ed to fly for refuge to a note; with what 
ſucceſs, can only be known from the event. 
As to the plan, by which I ſuppoſe Provi- 
dence to have acted ; it is not offered to the 
public, much leſs to you, Sir, as any new 
diſcovery, ariſing from my own reaſon or 
obſervation : I own this with the greater 
pleaſure; as it has been already ſo much 
better recommended to people's attention, 
by the name and writings of a far more able 
advocate: * whoſe excellent Diſcourſe on 
The Progreſs of Natural Religion and Science, 
whoever reads with ſufficent attention, will 
have no need to come here for farther con- 


| viction; 
Dr. Law, Maſter of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
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viction; nor would he, I am afraid, find it, 
if he did. However as * light troops are of 
uſe in war, as well as the more regular and 
embodied ſoldiery; ſo may it alſo perhaps be 
of ſervice, in the defence of truth, to purſue 
ſometimes a looſer or leſs diſciplined method, 
as well as a cloſer and more correct way of 
reaſoning. 

The end propoſed 1s certainly ſuch a one, 
as every thinking man muſt be heartily de- 
ſirous of ſeeing ſatisfactorily made out: to 
all of whom it cannot but have been matter 


of frequent concern, to reflect upon the 
many incongruous, abſurd, and unworthy 
| notions; which have, from time to time, and 
| from one end of the earth to the other, been 
| entertained of the Deity, and his dealings 
| with his creatures, — ſo derogatory to his 


honor, and detrimental to their happineſs ! 


not only by the unenlightened Indian, who 
| boils and bakes the object of his worſhip ; 


and 


*I am well aware, that theſe troops cut but a 


| poor figure, in *The famous battle, fought ſome 
years ago in St. Fames's library ;” but either na- 


ture or fate impelled me fo ſtrongly, that I could 
not help enliſting into this very corps. — I muſt 


| therefore patiently ſubmit to all the ridicule, which 
my conduct juſtly deſerves. 
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viii An Explanation of the 
and whom therefore one can more readily in 
allow to think, what he pleaſes, of his own no 
workmanſhip; but by the more rational 
heathen: not only by the Monks and Copti's; ¶ be 
but by the more informed part of the chriſ- W +» 
tian world ; — who have ſeemingly taken all 
the pains they could, to make © The religion 
of God of none effect ;” — who have labor- 
ed, one ſhould think, only to eſtabliſh the 
truth of that prophecy of our Saviour, 
* That he was not come to bring peace on 
tc earth, but a ſword;” — who, as if the re- 
ligion, which he taught, had been incom- 
plete, have been ever buſy in ſupplying it's 
defects by abſurd additions of their own; 
cc brick, ſtraw, ſtubble!” which have been 
put together with what, in every ſenſe of i 
of the word, may be juſtly called untem-W 
© pered morter; ” — who have been conti- 
nually diſputing and fighting for formula- 
ries and creeds, for what men ſhould believe, 
without troubling their heads about what 
they practiſed. — Nay, of ſo much greater 
importance have they judged the firſt of thek 
articles to be, than the latter; that, in order 
to teach men to believe, what they could 
either never know at all, or leaſt never knov 
to be right; they have ſuffered, or rather 
indeed 


i 
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indeed taught, them to do, what 10 could 
not but know to be wrong. 
By theſe means, whilſt oppoſite ſides have 


been contending for the right of preſcribing 
to each other's conſciences ; frequently in 


matters, with which the conſciences of neither 


| had any thing at all to do; religion, that is, 
| every thing, which deſerves that name, has 
| lain, like a litigated eſtate, neglected by both 
| parties ; and in conſequence of that, inſtead 
of it's genuine fruits, when properly culti- 
| vated, righteouſneſs and peace; has produc- 
ed all the evil weeds of envy, rancour, malice; 
and revenge. 


At one time, as if the Deity could not be 


good, unleſs men were bad; a great deal of 
| pains has been taken to repreſent us, as a ſet 
of unnatural, miſhapen monſters, all vile- 
| neſs and deformity, —contrary to the expreſs 
word of God himſelf; who has declared; 
that whatever he created, was very good; 
which furely we never can look upon, as the 
temporary applauſe of a day only. It would 


be a piece of cunning of ſo low a kind, that 
we ſhould hardly pardon it in the meaneſt 
artificer; who, knowing, that his work- 
manſhip would certainly fall in pieces to- 
morrow, ſhould ſeize the preſent moment to 
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x As Explanation of the 


ſet off and exalt his extraordinary perform: 
ance. How ſhall men dare then to aſcribe any 
thing, hke this, to the Author of all truth 
and perfection! 
At another time, as if men could not be 
good, unleſs the Deity were bad ; the kind, 
beneficent Father of mankind has been re- 
preſented, as their great enemy and de- 
ſtroyer; has been dreſſed in all the fiery 
robes of burning indignation, and armed 
with terror and relentleſs fury ! 
How far ſuch repreſentations might be 
neceſſary in the groſſer ages of the world, 
one cannot well pretend to determine: nei- 
ther would it be eaſy to ſay, whether they 
might not even ſtill be uſefully applied to 
the lower claſs of mankind; whoſe dull 
mind 1s incapable of being much affected by 
any generous or exalted ideas; and who 
cannot receive any laſting impreſſions, but 
from objects, which ſtrike the ſenſes : this 
however one may ſafely venture to affirm, 
that the bawling methodiſt, who pours forth 
ſtorms of hail, fire and brimſtone, upon the 
ignorant, gaping, and affrighted multitude, 
that attend him, and greedily drink in hs 
precious inſtructions, is more juſtifiable, than 
the learned divine, who endeavours, in his 
| la-? 


 Defign of this Eftimate, x 
{abored volumes, to impoſe an abſurd belief 
on the more rational part of mankind. 

But what will not a blind attachment to 
ſyſtems do? In order to procure eſteem and 
veneration for certain human eſtabliſhments, 
of worth and excellency enough, conſidered 
merely as ſuch; men have induſtriouſſy 
taken pains, and have unhappily ſucceeded 
in their endeavours, to make them be look- 
ed upon, as eſſential parts of chriſtianity it- 
ſelf ; which ſtrange proceeding has brought 


with it this very natural conſequence, beſides 


many others equally aukward ; that, by it's 
means, the cauſe of our holy religion, and 
the decrees of councils and ſynods, (two ex- 
tremely different things!) have been put 


upon the ſame iſſue; from whence we may 


juſtly derive no ſmall part of that ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity, which has lately deluged a 
neighbouring kingdom, and has flowed even 
hither: — for men, having been taught to 
look upon the church of Chriſt and his Re- 
ligion to be the ſame thing, and having 
been able to diſcover ſome flaws in the for- 
mer, have too haſtily concluded, that the ſame 
might be met with in the latter. 

Things however are not quite ſo bad 
amongſt us; may we duely thank God for 
it! 
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ili An Explanation of the 
it! that ſpirit of gentleneſs and tolerancy 
in our church, — that great moderation in 
chiming no abſolute authority over men's 
tonſciences, in matters of belief, has ſecur- 
ed us from a great part of this miſchief: — 
but even we, I doubt, have been in ſome de- 
gree blameable. 

That the chriſtian religion at large is cal- 
culated to promote the good of mankind in 
general, 1s not perhaps more true, than that 


particular modes of it are peculiary ſuited, 


to advance the happineſs of particular ſets 
of men, united together, under certain laws, 
in the fame ſociety: — wherever then the 
wiſdom of Lawgivers has been ſuch, as to 
model the religion of a country in ſuch a 
manner, as may beſt ſuit the frame of go- 
vernment, there eſtabliſhed; (provided there 
be in it nothing directly contrary to the 
doctrine of Chriſt,) and experience has 
ſhewn, that it is peculiarly adapted to the 


genius of the inhabitants, and circum- 


ſtances of the kingdom; men can ſcarce too 
ſtrenuouſly labor to inculcate a love and 
eſteem for this form of worſhip among the 
people. 

Yet, if they go ſo far as to make them be- 
Heve the worth of it conſiſts intirely in 4 


par - 


WY CF 


Criticiſm. 


C 
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Deſn of this Eflimate. "iti 
particular determined form of prayer, or in 
certain indifferent rites and ceremonies; this 
inconvenience will attend their zeal, — that 
(if afterwards, either by a change of cireum- 
ſtances ; by the governments having under- 
gone ſome alteration ; or by a farther inſight 
into things, it ſhould be diſcovered, that ſome 
amendments might be made in this form of 
worſhip,) there will be found ſuch an attach- 
ment in the common people to their old 
forms, that it would be extremely hazardous 
to riſque an innovation; as ninety-nine out 
of a hundred of theſe would fancy, you were 
rooting up religion itſelf. | 
So that in time, when, by ſuch alterati- 
ons, as the wifdom of ſucceeding ages would 
diſcover to be for the better, the civil go- 
vernment was become more and more per- 
fect and complete; the eſtabliſhed religion, 
which ſhould have kept pace with it, will 
be the moſt * imperfect thing in it, and per- 


haps 


* Juſt as the holy Scriptures are likely to become 
the moſt incorrect books amongſt us, bs that ab- 
ſurd poſition, that even the words of them, being 
dictated, nay the very fingers of the penmen, who 
tranſcribed them, being. guided, by unerring inſpi- 
ration, they cannot admit of the ordinary rules of 
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xiv An Explanation of the ” 
haps hardly ſuitable to it in it's preſent 
form. fr 

There is more meaning in that diſtinCti. 
on of HIGH CHURCH and Low Church, {6 
bandied about in a late reign, than there is in 
moſt other diſtinctions, which were then, or 
have been ſince, in uſe among us. What the 
learned Monteſquieu obſerves, of the popiſh 
religion being ſuited to abſolute monar- 
chies, and the proteſtant to thoſe, where li- 
berty 1s eſtabliſhed by law, 1s true in ſome 
degree of the different forms of proteſtan- 
tiſm itſelf ; ſo that in a kingdom, where the 
prerogative of the crown has been gradu- 
ally leſſened, and liberty better ſecured, ſome 
high-flown notions in Church policy might 
poſſibly be lowered for the better. 

But what then? Are we quietly to fit ſtill, 
and patiently to hear the cavils of every no- 
vice, who pretends to find fault with what 
he cannot mend? Not ſo neither. All that 1s 
here meant is only to recommend it, as 2 
point of prudence, to leſſen, as much as we 
can, the number of thoſe things, that lie o- 
pen to the attempts of our adverſaries. 

By keeping up, more for thow, than any 
real uſe, large and extenſive outworks, many 
of which are at beſt capable of but a weak 

de- 
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defence, we do in ſome ſort endanger or ex- 
| poſe the citadel itſelf; ſince our enemies 


- Þ will be forward to interpret every ſlight ad- 
0 WW vantage, which they may accidentally gain 


n WW againſt one of theſe, as if it affected the 


Or main body. Whereas, by voluntarily ſurren- 
ne dering ſome of the moſt advanced and leaſt 
tenable poſts, our attention in defending the 
reſt would be leſs diſtracted ; and theſe, by 
being nearer to the main work, againſt 
which, we are told, © the moſt fiery darts of 
our worſt enemy ſhall never be able to pre- 
vail,” would receive ſhelter from, as well as 
give ſtrength to, it. 


only the private economy of a particular 
Church, which 1s called in queſtion ; but 
that even the great general diſpenſations of 
Providence itſelf are daringly attacked. Not- 
withſtanding the reprehenſion in the Goſ- 
pel, « Shall the thing formed, ſay to him 
that formed it, why haſt thou made me 
thus?“ Men have ever made it their prac- 
ice, and it ſcarce can be doubted, but that 
hey ever will continue to inquire, why they 
vere made, as they are; and indeed with 
ome ſhow of reaſon too, provided they can 
ring themſelves to think, that their cir- 

cum- 


However it may be ſaid, that it is not 
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avi An Explanation of the 
cumſtances and accommodations are not ſo 
good, as they might have been : the im- 
pious ridicule upon Providence, implied in 
the anſwer of the Derviſe in * Candide, 
would otherwiſe have too much founda- 
tion; © Thinkeſt thou, ſays he, when hi 
« ſublime Highneſs ſends a veſſel to Egypr, 
te that he concerns himſelf at all, whether 
c the Mice on board have room or not?” 
« What would you have one do then, 
ce ſaid Pangloſs?” Hold your tongue, ſaid wil 
e the Derviſe.” caſc 
Let us ſee rather, what it is, which theſe on, 
complainers would have; and how far it ma any 
appear to have been in the power of ther focy 
Creator to ſatisfy them. To ſpeak according infi 


to the narrowneſs of our ideas, there ſeems|M alw: 
to ever 


The Author of this profane piece of burleſque 
has raked together all the little circumſtances, tha 
ſeem to throw a ſhade upon God's moral govern 
ment, many of which ail merely from the neceſi 
ry imperfection of human governments and inſtitut. 
ons; and even theſe he has been mean enough to mil 
repreſent : by ſuch low artifice has he attempted v 
laugh us out of the belief of a divine ſuperintendency: 
his attempt would have been juſt as wiſe, had he ei. 
deavoured to prove, that the Sun did not ſhine 
becauſe an accidental cloud or eclipſe may ſome 
times intervene, and for a while intercept a part d 
it's brightneſs from our view, . 
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to have been only two things in the. choice 
of the Deity, when he determined to create 
Mankind; either to place them in a certain 
ſubordinate degree of happineſs, with pow- 
ers to promote themſelves to higher degrees; 
or to have given them the higheſt poſſible 
happineſs at once: which laſt, it is likely, 
is the very thing, which they, who are diſ- 


| ſatisfied with their preſent condition, long 


for; but which, if carefully attended to, 
will perhaps be found to be an impoſſible 
caſe; for it ſeemingly implies a contradicti- 
on, even for infinite power itſelf to make 
any poſitive degree of happineſs, how great 
ſoever, the greateſt poſſible, between what is 
infinite, and the next ſtep to it, there muſt 
always be an immeaſurable void, which will 
ever afford room for the ſuppoſition of go- 
ing farther and farther, without coming at 
all to any determinate end:—ſo that the only 
way, which our beneficent Creator had of 
communicating the greateſt happineſs to his 
Creatures, was by ſetting no bounds to it, 
but allowing us to go on from one degree 


Wo another, in an endleſs progreſſion. Had 


the Deity placed us in any fixed, determined 


Wedcgree of happineſs, with underſtanding e- 


nough to ſee, that there might be higher de- 
| | Frees, 
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xvii An Explanation of the 
grees, we ſhould have been loſers by this ap- 
pointment. 

If it be till ſaid, that, even allowing this 
progreſſive ſtate to be the beſt, we might have 
ſet out from a higher ſtep in the ſcale; it 
might be anſwered, that wherever the firſt ſtep 


was taken, there would lie the fame matter of 1 
complaint againſt it, as againſt the preſent. abu 
In fact, if we were to be placed in a ſtate ¶ deſt 
of morality ; that is, in ſuch a ſtate, as to be V. 
able, by our own choice, to become the au- ¶ Hea 
thors of our own happineſs or miſery ; ſuch NPort 
an allotment of things, as at preſent obtains, Ms! 
ſeems in ſome ſort neceſſary ; where the ba- Mr © 
lance is pretty near equally ſuſpended : fo the g 


that there ſhould be no great force upon the ** 
will, or prepollency in favor of one fide, lis 
more than the other.— All that is wanting, Nance 
or can be deſired in ſuch a ſtate, is, that frove 
the proportion of good may appear ſo ſut- 
ficiently above the bad, that we may with 
reaſon conclude, the Deity had our happi- 
neſs in view at creation: — and if it ſhould Neceſſ- 
be farther evident, that this happineſs 1s 
growing daily greater; we have the faireſt Peen a 
argument, which analogy can afford, that 
it will continue for ever to do ſo: which 1s 


alſo greatly ſtrengthened by that ſtretch and 
ten- 


Deſign of this Eſtimate. xix 
tendency, which every one muſt experience 
in his mind, to get forward; by that appe- 
tency after future things, that graſping after 
happineſs, that lies ſtill beyond our reach ; 
which certainly was never implanted in our 
nature merely to mock and diſappoint us. 

The caſe however of thoſe, who may 
abuſe their liberty of choice to their own 
(deſtruction, may ſtill ſeem to ſtand in our 
way: if the number of theſe ſhould be 
greater, or indeed bear any conſiderable pro- 
portion to thoſe, who uſe their freedom 
rightly ; it may afford ſome plauſible matter 


* for objection to thoſe, who would impeach 
o the goodneſs of their Maker, — as if he had 
the Nacted contrary to that goodneſs, in placing 


his creatures in ſuch precarious circum- 
ſtances, as he muſt know before-hand would 


NS 

ny prove the occaſion of falling to ſo many. 
ſuf. Now we may obſerve by the way, that 
with in whatever circumſtances the Deity had 


placed us; unleſs he had made us mere 
neceſſary agents, (if ſuch two terms can 
agree) a poſſibility of falling muſt ever have 
deen annexed to our condition: — and © as 


that all ſcripture is written for our admonition,” 
ch is Perhaps the ſtory of Adam in paradiſe, and 
| and bat of the fallen Angels too might both be 


ten- | C delivered 


zx An Explanation of the 
delivered with this view, to inform us, thy 
we might have forfeited our happineſs, hoy. 
ever innocent we were at firſt, or how high 
ſoever, in the ſcale of Beings, our rank 
had been aſſigned us. 

But ſtill that God ſhould create any Be. 
ings upon ſuch terms, as that many of then 
ſhould become infinitely and eternally mike. 
rable, may not ſeem ſo eaſy to be got over; 
or reconciled to our notions of his goodneſ, 

This indeed is a hard ſaying; and, unlek 
the ſcriptures be abſolute in enjoining the be. 
lief of it, who would willingly receive it? 
When one conſiders, how very few of our 
actions are in themſelves groſsly ſinful; hon 
almoſt all of them borrow their heinou 
quality, merely from their being detriment 
to the happineſs of our fellow-creatures; 
which God was willing by all means to ſe— 
cure: and when one farther conſiders, for 
how ſmall a pittance of time the worſt di 
our actions, even murder itſelf, (which ſeems 


to be the higheſt crime we are capable i 


committing,) will probably interrupt the 
happineſs of our brother; our reaſon reluc- 
tantly concludes, that the puniſhment of fin 
will be ſtrictly eternal. — That there ſhould 


be a diſtinction made hereafter between 


the 
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the good and bad; and that the latter ſhould 

be puniſhed for their miſdeeds; reaſon, ſcrip- 
ture, every thing, calls aloud for: —but hu- 
manity enforces us to wiſh, that all ſuf- 
fering may tend to the reformation of the 
ſufferers; and that, even in puniſhment, 
« God would remember mercy !” 

It is eaſy to reply to this way of talking, 
that it proceeds rather from conſcious guilt 
and fearful apprehenſions, than from unpre- 
judiced concluſions : but ſurely it is better 
even to err that way, than for human arro- 
gance to lift itſelf ſo high, as impiouſly to 
condemn men with more rigour, than God 
has condemned them, and daringly to con- 
ſign over to everlaſting perdition thoſe, 
whom God may have created to be ultimate- 
ly happy : — ſurely he who has goodneſs 
enough to declare himſelf willing, that 
* None ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould be 
© ſaved,” has alſo wiſdom enough to con- 
trive the means of this, though they are 
"Wiitly hid from us at preſent. 

Perhaps, if it had received any counte- 
nance from ſcripture, ſomething like the 
doctrine of Pythagoras would have eaſily 
recommended itſelf to our belief: for, that 
nothing, which has once taſted the bleſſing 
CY of 
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xxii An Explanation of the 


of exiſtence, will ever intirely ceaſe to be, is 
a principle highly agreeable to our reaſon; 
as we cannot well conceive any other motive 
for it's firſt creation, than the Deity's willing 
it to be happy: and as there is “ no varia. 
ce bleneſs, nor ſhadow of turning in him,” 
we might therefore conclude, that the ſame 
motive would ever retain it's full force. 

Suppoſing then exiſtence not to be loſt, 
of what import can it be, (provided this is 
not brought about by any ſinful act,) that 
it's courſe may accidentally be diverted into 
another channel, where it will flow on with 
leſs interruption? 

Beings of a day, as we are, can form but 
imperfect notions of ſuch vaſt deſigns, as 
are and have been, the buſineſs of eternity, 
Notwithſtanding our boaſted privilege of 
looking before and after ; all, we can clearly 
ſee, is juſt the narrow ſpot, that lies around 
us; one ſcene perhaps, or leſs of the great 
drama, in which © all mankind are merely 
* players, as the poet calls them, who have 
© their exits and their entries;” and it mat- 
ters not at all, whether one man has 2 
longer part in this ſcene than another, as 
they will both fo ſoon quit it to enter 
on the next: and we muſt ſtay the conclud- 

ing 
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ing act to know, whether exact poetic 
juſtice has been done or not; enough for 


us, if we can in the mean time learn from 


what has paſt, what is moſt likely to be 
hereafter: if we can ſee juſt a diſtant open- 
ing of the plot, enough to lead us to gueſs 


with probability at the Cataſtrophe. 


If then from thoſe parts, which have been 
already acted, we can diſcover @ Tendency to 
the better in things; we may reſt ſatisfied, and 
fafely conclude, that they will for ever go on 
in the ſame way. And that there is ſuch à fen- 
dency, will, it is hoped, appear from the fol- 
lowing Eſtimate. Not but it muſt be owned, 
there are many intricacies, which embarraſs 
this plan : — though perhaps no difficulty, 


which ſtands in the way, is ſo hard to be 


got over, as to perſuade people to think as 
well of thoſe things, of which © familiarity, 
* according to the old proverb, has bred a 
* contempt,” * as of thoſe, which they only 

there- 


To uſe a familiar inſtance; how hardly do we 


bring ourſelves to think, that Tom, Dick, or Harry, 


whom we remember boys, are grown even to be 
men; much more men of any conſequence? Unleſs, 
by ſome means, they have been removed, for a time, 
from our ſight and obſervation. And if it may be 
allowable to add an inſtance of much higher impor- 
| "+ i tance z 
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therefore admire, becauſe they cannot ſee 
clearly, what they are. 
I am afraid, Sir, you will look upon this 
Addreſs, as already carried to too great a 
length; yet, before I conclude it, I muſt 
beg leave to obſerve, that whatever becomes 
of the argument, when extended to the 
world at large; it muſt affect every lover of 
ſcience, and friend to this place, with the 
ſincereſt pleaſure to think, that it is moſt 
ſtrictly true, when applied to the ſtate of this 
Univerſity: which is. not more viſibly im- 
proved in the outward appearance of it's 
ſtructures and public buildings, than in the 
tearning and manners. of it's inhabitants, 
The minds of youth were never taught to 
think with a more becoming freedom; the 
only way, by which they can be taught to 
think right; or more ſtrongly impreſſed 
with lively ſentiments of true chriſtian hu- 
manity ; that is, a proper conſideration of 
| their 


tance ; we know, that the greateſt character, which 
ever adorned human nature, found no honor in his 
own country: Is not this the carpenter's ſon ; are 
* not his brethren and his ſiſters with us:“ were 
arguments enough to induce men to believe, that he 
ought not to pretend to know more, than they did. 
On the other Ld, how eaſily, and how conſtant- 
ly, are we bubbled by any foreign impoſtor ? — 
But theſe conſiderations belong more properly to 
another place, 


ſet 
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their own and other people's happineſs ; 


which probably conſtitutes both the end and 
means of all true religion; and ſeems to be 
the only impreſſion, which, conſiſtently with 


a free uſe of reaſon, can be ſtampt upon the 
mind, before 1t has attained the power of 


judging for itſelf. In conſequence of this, 


there never was a time, when this nur/ing 
MoTHER of ſcience could boaſt of ſo many 


| ſons, who were poſſeſſed of ſo much real and 


uſeful knowledge, or who practiſed more 
rational or more civilized manners; eſpeci- 
ally among that part of them, who by their 
birth and fortune throw a ſplendor and dig- 
nity upon learning; who always ſhould 
endeavour, and who uſually have it in their 
power, to make a greater progreſs in ſcience, 
than others: theſe have lately in a more 
particular manner made it their ſtudy to ex- 
cel in this, as they already do in all other 
advantages.“ 

Without 


elt certainly is much to be wiſhed, that the 
plan of education here were ſo enlarged, (if it could 
be conſiſtently with the main end of our inſtitution, 
the ſending out into the world an able ſupply of 
men for the ſacred Miniſtry,) as to induce young 
men of family and fortune to reſide longer amongſt 
us, than for the two or three early years, which u- 
ſually bound their ſtay here, How much better 

3 would 
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Without entering more minutely into the 
cauſes of this, we might appeal for a con- 
firmation of the truth of it to every one, 
who is at all acquainted with our ſituation; 
whatever ſome, who live at a * diſtance, have, 


on that account, imagined to the contrary, 

« With 
would this be, both for the community and them: 
ſelves, than to have them almoſt under a neceſſity of 
going to ſome foreign Univerſity ; where, however 
they may learn a more polite addreſs, or other ſuch 
like accompliſhments, they certainly cannot leam 
more true knowledge ? 

* We might therefore eaſily be excuſed from 
giving any particular anſwer to them, if they had 
not received one already. But at the ſame time, it 
muſt be owned, that a perſon of much greater con- 
ſequence, than they ; even the great Cd Bacon, 
| who was in fact, what he, with more compliment, 
| than truth, ſaid of Plato, © Vir ſublimis ingeni,, qui- 
A que veluti ex rupe excelsa omnia circumſpicie- 
bat,“ has bent his thoughts toward our inſtituti- 
| ons, and has left us the following obſervation upon 
them: © DefeFus etiamnum alius nobis obſervan- 
; « qdus, magni certè momenti, neglectus quidam eſt, 
| « jn Academiarum rectoribus, conſultationis; in re- 
| « gibus five ſuperioribus, viſitationis ; in hunc f- 
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nem, ut diligenter conſideretur et perpendatur, 
« utrum prælectiones, diſputationes, aliaque exer- 
« citia ſcholaſtica, antiquitus inſtituta et ad noſtra 
« uſque tempora uſitata, continuare fuerit ex ulu, 
« yel potius antiquare, aliaque meliora ſubſtituere. 
« Etenim inter Majeſtatis tuæ (Jacobi 1 canones 


« prudentifſimos illum reperio. In omni vel * 
C tugint 
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ties, Occaſioned by Dr. Davies's Account of the Education in them 


+ See Obſervations on the Preſent ſlate of the Engliſh Univer 
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With what gratitude then muſt we needs 
look upon thoſe, who, by their liberality 

| and 


We, 2 
n; « gudine vel exemplo, tempora ſpeclanda ſunt, quando 
10 « primum res cepta : in quibus fi vel confuſio regua- 
5 « verit vel inſcitia, derogat illud imprimis authoritats 
V. rerum, atque omnia ſuſpedta reddit. Quamobrem, 
ith « quandoquidem Academiarum inſtituta plerum- 
ü « que originem traxerint a temporibus hiſce neſtris 
- © baud paulo obſcurioribus, et indoctioribus; eo 
J « magis convenit, ut examini denuo ſubjiciantur. * 
- » BY How far this might be intended to flatter that pe- 
5 dantic Monarch, of whoſe wiſdom we have a ſpeci- 
earn men here given us, and who was always fond of hav- 
. ing a hand in every thing, that related to religion or 
por learning, may perhaps be difficult to determine : but 


that, what 1s faid, is founded in truth, can admit of 
no diſpute. Time, and the prudence of more mo- 


ow" dern Ages, may, and no doubt have greatly leſſen- 
en ed the number of thoſe things, which were formerly 


liable to exception. Yet he might be ſuſpected of 
9” WF having more partiality, than ſincere judgement, who 
WH ſhould undertake to fay, that nothing of this ſort 
was now to be found amongſt us. However it may 
_— beſt become us to leave theſe matters to the conſide- 


. ration of thoſe, to whom the above- cited, great Au- 
mentor committed them. If, in the mean time, a pri- 
1 1 vate perſon may be indulged a wiſh upon the ſub- 
4. ect; mine ſhould be, that the way to Natural Know- 


lege was rendered a little more eaſy amongſt us, by 
having a fupply given us of ſuch things, as our 
lender incomes ill enable us to purchaſe ourſelves. 
Our Schools ſhould be furniſhed with good 9 
tus's for obſervations and experiments. Ample Sti- 
pends ſhould be allotted to our Profeſſors of A- 
natomy, Chemiſtry, and Botany; the whole to be 
forfeited on their ceaſing to read Lectures, 2 

ould. 
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xxviii An Explanation of the 
and attention to our welfare, have afforded 
the means of theſe improvements; eſpecially 


| ſhould all be Gratis. And a Laboratory ſhould be 
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eſtabliſned, and endowed with a ſufficient revenue 


to pay inferior Operators for their attendance, and 


alſo for ſupplying proper utenſils and materials for 


going gh 7 a courſe of Chemiſtry ; where every 
one of the 


niverſity, whoſe turn led him that 
way, might have free acceſs to make, what trials he 
pleaſed, What would have made another part of 
this wiſh is already, it ſeems, in a fair way of being 
anſwered by our being upon the point of having a 


Phyſic Garden eſtabliſhed, through the munificence 


of a very worthy Member of this place, Dr. Walker 
of Trinity College. And we already by a former 
benefaction have an exceeding good collection ot 
Foſſils, and a handſome appointment for a Lecturer, 

It might not be abſurd perhaps to add the fol 
lowing wiſh to the former, though about a matter 
of much leſs conſequence ; — That all our public 
Diſputations, were carried on in our own Language, 
and in a leſs confined way than that of ſyllogilms 
People would bluſh at that nonſenſe, when cloathed 
in 5 n'8 Engin, which aſſumes an air of importance, 
and even challenges reſpect, when dreſſed in very in- 
different Latin. We might too, by this means, leam 
in time to talk in our own Tongue, with eaſe and 
elegance, inſtead of mangling and maiming another, 
which, at laſt, we ſhall ipeak but very imperfectly. 

Wiſhes however, I am ſenſible are, at beſt, both 
exceeding ſlow Benefactors, and to the full as idle 
Reformers ! Poſſibly too, many a prudent man 
may ſhake his head at ſuch empty things, as viſio. 
nary projectors only dream of; and many a good 
one may ſatisfy himſelf, that there cannot be much 
reformation wanting in thoſe inſtitutions, * ws | 
| wa 
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on one great * Man, who has long been the 


y liberal encourager and patron of every thing, 
on | which 
| be WF always hitherto anſwered the ends, they were deſign- 
nue ed for: whilſt many more may fancy, that it does 
and not mucn ſignify, how ſuch places, as theſe, are or- 
for dered, or regulated: — that the great matter is, to 
very Wh bring Men of letters together, who, like Bees, will 
that do all the reſt, that is expected from them of courſe, 
$ he Principio ſedes Apibus, ſtatioque petenda, 

rt of Qu neque fit ventis aditus, &c. 1 


lng Now this may be, and probably is the principal 
ng ching; when you have already got Men of letters fit, 
and prepared to enter upon their ſeveral different 
purſuits and employments; juſt as we ſee it happen, 
about the Capitals of Kingdoms and other large Ci- 
ties ; where, without any other encouragement, than 
the mere friendly intercourſe of Arts and Sciences 
with each other, the greateſt progreſs in Learning is 
daily made. But the queſtion at preſent is, how we 
ſhall be moſt likely to raiſe men of Learning, — 
whether by following that method, which was chalk- 
ed out to us in very ignorant Ages, when almoſt all 
the knowledge in the world was ſhut up in Greek 
and Latiz, and was only to be acquired by a pre- 
vious inſight into their idioms, and phraſes ; or whe- 
ther we ſhould look out for ſome new one now, when 
circumſtances are intirely changed ; and nat go on 
to waſte the beſt part of our time and attention in 
gaining an acquaintance with thoſe Languages, 
which, when underſtood, will not furniſh us with 
as idle half the knowledge to be met with in our own; not 


t man but, however it's uſe may ceaſe, it muſt always 
s viſi. continue to be matter of the higheſt entertainment, 
a goon as well as ornament too to the Scholar, to be able 
e muc 


0 read the wiſdom of former Ages, in thoſe Lan- 
Buages, in which it was originally wrote. 


* Our CHANCELLOR, 
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xxix An Explanation, &c. 
which might tend to raiſe the reputation of 
this our Athens? 

After theſe, they claim the next ſhare of 
our praiſe, by whoſe prudent management, 
the beneficence of others has been made to 
anſwer the end, it was deſigned for: amongſt 
the firſt of which number, the DEAN of 
L1iNCOLN's Name, if I ſhould omit it, cannot 
fail to be reckoned by every body elſe. 


I am, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obliged, 


and moſt obedient, fa 


humble Servant, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
March 20. 1760. | 3 2 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


bat is here offered to the public make 
bly a part of the Author's Deſign: but thi 
Being his firſt Introduction to the Reader, he a; 
not willing to make the viſit of Ceremony. tu 
long. — Speedily however will be--pabliſhed 
Parts the third and fourth of this Eſti mate, on 
the Happineſs and Virtue of Mankind; 
which Mr. Rouſſeau's opinions will be parti. 
cularly confidered: and Part the fifth, whit 
will be an Application of the whole to our oui 
Times and Circumſtances, 


A NEW 
ESTIMATE 


OF 
MANNERS and PRINCIPLES. 


1 


IN WHICH 


Some common Opinions and Prejudices 
are conſidered. 


Mloſt humbly, 
and moſt dutifully, 
inſcribed 


o Him who deſerves the following Compliment, 
more than ever Cæſar did. 


Sed Tuus hoc populus ſapiens et juſtus in uno 
Te naſtris ducibus, Te Graiis anteferendo, 
Cetera nequaquam ſimili ratione modoque 
Eſtimat ; et niſi que terris ſemota, ſuiſque 
Temporibus defuntta videt, faſtidit et odit. 


Ho, Ep. 1. Lib. 2. 
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A NEW 
ESTIMATE 
OF 


MANNERS and PRINCIPLES. 


CHAP. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


IT T has now been ſo long the practice to cry 
up the excellence of former times, and to 
lament modern degeneracy, that an attempt 
o introduce a different rule of judging muſt 
xpect to meet with no very favorable 
reception. Opinions of long eſtabliſhment 
in the world, like old cuſtoms, acquire ſo 
much ſanctity, that whoever does not pay 
the moſt reverential regard to them, is ſure 
to be looked upon with an eye of jealouſy 
and diſtruſt, as if he were intending no good 
to mankind. 

| They eſpecially, who, being either unable 
or unwilling to judge for themſelves, ſuit 
AR their 
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many after it, as it can, into the ſame 
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their opinions, as they do their clothes, t 
the faſhion of the times, are apt to be ex. 
ceedingly alarmed at any innovation; which, 
conſidering the ſmall trouble an alteration 
of this ſort can coſt them, one would hard. 
ly expect: but true and genuine prejudice, 
being, both by nature and habit, nearly re. 
lated to the old carrier's horſe, will for ever 
follow the bells of it's leader; and is ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to plod on, at the ſame dull rate, 
and in the ſame miry path, after others; 


that it is odds, but it will, right obſtinately, 


kick at him, who ſhall pretend to direct i 
better, or to interfere at all with it's ſacred, 
hereditary right of going on, unmoleſted, 
in the wrong itſelf ; and of leading a 


miſtakes. | 
Indeed I am not well ſatisfied, how far 
it is either right for one man to interrupt 
another in the quiet poſſeſſion of his opi- 
nion, or reaſonable to expect a peaceable 
ſubmiſſion in this caſe. For there grows up 
ſuch a tender connexion between the mind 
and a favorite notion, once received, that 
the moſt ingenuous frequently find a ſtrong 
reluctance againſt parting with it. 


But 
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But certainly if ever this be right or rea- 
ſonable, it is ſo, when a change will mani- 


feſtly be for the better; when we attempt 


to diſperſe the gloom of melancholy and 
ſuperſtition, and in it's ſtead open to the 
mind a more agreeable proſpect, Neither 
can it be unwarrantable, one ſhould think, 
with ſuch an end in view, eſpecially when 
there 1s Iikely to be no ſmall degree of pre- 
| judice againſt us, ſhould we endeavour to 

raiſe a little favorable partiality on our own 
| fide. One may ſurely venture therefore, with= 
out being ſuſpected of dealing unfairly, to 
ſuggeſt, at ſetting out, that it is much more 
a man's intereſt to think well of preſent times 
and circumſtances, in which his own lot 
of life 1s caſt, than of any paſt period, in 
which he can have no concern; and that 
every one, who deſires to be happy, ſhould 
wiſh at leaſt, it might be true, that he 
was more likely to be ſo now, than he 
could have been, had he lived at any other 
time. 

They, however, who ſee and think for 
themſelves, and do not take their opinions 
from others, as they find them ready made 
up by the voice of the generality, will have 
no need of ſuch a wiſh to help them forward 
43 in 
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in concluding, * That the world is, and has 
been continually from the firſt notice we 
have of it, in a ſtate of improvement, with 
regard to every thing, that can be thought to 
raiſe or dignify our nature ; and that conſe. 
quently, 1t 1s now 1n all reſpects of that ſort, 
better than it ever was before:” to all ſuch 
as theſe, a clear ſtate of matter of fact and 
fair deduction from it, will, I make no 
doubt, evidently evince this truth. 

But as the number of ſuch men 1s very 
ſmall, and as the contrary opinion, from the 
long pofleſſion it has had of their minds, 
may have left ſome ill impreſſions even on 
thoſe, who are the beſt diſpoſed to receive 
truth; it may not, perhaps, be amiſs, before 
we proceed to a more direct inquiry into 
this ſubject, to beſtow a little time in trac- 
ing out thoſe cauſes, which have given riſe 
to the common notion, © That virtue, and 
with it happineſs, the arts, and in ſhort, 
every thing which gives a grace and digni- 
ty to life, has long been upon the decline,” 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


In which ſome reaſons are aſſigned, why men have 
been ſo generally of opinion, that the world 
has been growing worſe, and their fallacy 
ſhewn. | 


NE of the principal reaſons for this 
opinion ſeems to have been the un- 
fair compariſon, which 1s uſually made be- 
VI! WH tween preſent virtues and vices, and thoſe 
a the which are paſt. 
nds, Po we not hear of more vices being prac- 
n on ted now than formerly were, and fewer 
ene virtues? is a queſtion, which almoſt every 
2 ole one is ready to aſk: and from thence it is 
inte an eaſy ſtep to the concluſion, © That con- 


** ſequently the manners of men are plainly in 
2 b a ſtate of degeneracy; which, if need were, 
eh there is the authority of a * Poet ready at 


hand 


* Who is now one of thoſe venerable ancients, to 
whom ſuch an univerſal homage is paid : who how- 
ever, when he himſelf was a modern, did not ſeem 
much inclin'd to pay it to his predeceſſors ; at leaſt, 
if he gave up to them the point of virtue, he was by 
no means diſpoſed to reſign the praiſe of — 
alſo; as we may ſee from thoſe lines of his quote 


P. at the beg innin of this Eſſay, and others from the 
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hand to confirm, who thus a of in. 


jurious time, 
Damnoſa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aras parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitigſiorem. 


If the world has been really making a 
continual progreſs to greater degrees of per- 
fection, how is it poſſible, that men ſhould 
ſo far overlook it's advances, as to think and 
ſay, it has been daily growing worſe? In 
what light are we to look upon thoſe im- 
provements, which ſo far from becoming 
matter of common obſervation, have not 
been viſible enough to prevent a concluſion, 
which intirely overthrows the very ſuppo- 
ſition of their exiſtence ?_ 


This may paſs with ſome for very plauſible 
arguing; but it will be found, perhaps, on due 
inquiry, to have in fact no other foundation 
than this; we feel the ill effects of preſent 
vices, and therefore they excite in us ſtrong 
emotions of indignation; whereas we can look 
at thoſe, which are paſt, as unmoved, as ws 
are unhurt by them. 

Neither let any one think it a ſufficient 
reply to this, to ſay, © That for the ſam: 
reaſon 
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in. reaſon we ſhould eſtimate alſo at a higher 
rate preſent virtues, as we are in like man- 

ner immediately ſenſible of their good ef- 

fefts : ” which if we did, it muſt be owned, 

we ſhonld ſtill keep the balance fair and e- 

ven. But unluckily, the *propoſition which 

aſſerts, © That we are more ſtrongly affected 

5 a by what we ſee and feel, than by what we 
Per. hear or read of, is only true in a partial re- 


ould ſpect ;”” as we ſhall find by attending to the 
7 different proceſs, which virtue and vice 
Se 


make in our affections. 

Actions, that ſhock us, do indeed affect 
us more by happening in our own time, in 
our own country, and in our own neighbour- 
hood, than when they happen at a diſtance : 
as we are by this means made acquainted 
with many little circumſtances, that increaſe 
our horror, but yet are too trivial for hiſto- 


im- 
ning 
not 
fon, 


PP0- 


aſfible 


n due ry or relation to particulariſe, which gene- 
ation WM rally give us things only in the groſs. But 
reſent it is not equally true, that thoſe of a better 
trons kind affect us in the ſame manner. In the 


n look 


caſe of preſent vices we tremble for our 
as We | 


fr ends, 
* According to the ſame Poet, 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 


Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjeta fidelibus ——— 
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friends, our families, and ourſelves : and az 
ſcarce any one thinks himſelf concerned to 
extenuate their heinous quality, except the 
actors of them, or their aſſociates, for whom 
it is uſually dangerous too, and always of 
little conſequence to appear in the defence; 
they receive no alleviation, but ſuch as time 
brings, which commonly blots out ſome of 
the worſt circumſtances attending them, 
People too, when the danger is over, begin 
with greater calmneſs to conſider things, and 
make allowances ; till at length, crimes of 
the blackeſt hue loſe their moſt frightful 
features, and appear with a ſofter aſpect, and 
a fairer complexion. 

The proceſs 1s by no means the ſame with 
reſpect to good actions: as the former, when 
preſent, are more ſhocking ; ſo, in the ſame 
circumſtances, the latter appear leſs ſtrik- 
ing. Ithas long ago been diſcovered, tho' not 
ſufficiently attended to, That “ virtue, in- 
ſtead of affording greater pleaſure the nearer 
it comes to our view, has a ſtrange kind 
of property to hurt the eye of the immediate 
beholder, and is ſcarce ever ſeen in it's ful 
beauty and perfection, but through tee, me- 

um 


* Virtutem incolumem odimus, &. 
Urit enim fulgore ſuo, &c. 
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dium of hiſtory : ” this gives a ſhape and 
roundneſs to it, which on account of the 
blaze it occaſions, preſent beholders cannot 
ſo well diſtinguiſh. 

Envy too, and a thouſand other circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as party-quarrels and family- 
connexions, ſtep in between the living man 


« of of worth, and his due commendation ; but, 
lem. when he is once gone; has removed the hat- 


ed obſtacle, which ſtood in his rival's way 
to greatneſs; to make him amends for their 
former niggardly and unwilling allowance 


* of that honor, which his merits might have 
and juſtly claimed, men are eager to heap even 
; unmerited praiſes on his memory; eſpecially, 
with as they are but too apt to hope, they ſhall 
when by this means leſſen the pretenſions of thoſe, 


who on the preſent ſtage are treading after 
him in the path of glory. 

o not} It is a cruel diſcouragement to the pro- 
feſſors of virtue, the chief of whoſe rewards 
nearer are placed at a diſtance, and are only to 
ind be come at through a road of difficulties ; 
: that thoſe which lie nearer, and ſhould be 
given to animate them in their noble pur- 
ſuits, are uſually with-held, till they, who 
ſhould receive them, are now become inſen- 
hble of their worth. How much more rea- 
ſonably 
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ſonably ſhould we act, how much more our 
intereſt, as well as duty, would it be, to be- ; 
ſtow our praiſes on thoſe, who are doing MW 1 
preſent credit, and preſent ſervice to man- f 
kind, and who would be affected by them, MW h 
than on thoſe, who, however worthy they MW 
may have been, are long ſince loſt to us, and a 
to our praiſes too ? * fi 
But as things are too frequently managed, 
the man who endeavours to excel, who 
would attain to any diſtinguiſhed eminence, 
inſtead of the animating voice of praiſe, wil 
hear many a mortifying reflexion; inſtead of 
any 


In this point of view how worthy of our regard 
and applaule are they, who, by the appointment df 
premiums, or any other means, endeavour to ex- 
cite a zeal for invention and improvement ? The 
Worſhipful the Society of Antiquarians muſt pat- 
don me, if I ſay, that ſuch a ſpirit is much mor 
beneficial to mankind, than that of ſome others # 
mongſt us, who have ſeemingly taken a vow nd 
to like any thing that is modern; but make i 

their conſtant buſineſs to ſhew, how much we att 
outdone in almoſt every thing by the ancients ; the 
ſcattered reliques of whoſe knowledge they are dal 
buſy incolleCting: and pay as muchadoration to then) 
as certain devotees do to reliques of another for. 
Not but that even theſe men might do the world good 
ſervice, would they, as they ought, be content, lik 


the workmen at Herculaneum, with merely digging | 
up the remains gf ancient art, or repreſenting ; 
R Us . : all ; 
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any help to ſmooth the rugged paſſage, and 
render his arduous attempt the eaſier, will 
find many an ugly rub, purpoſely thrown in 
his way; and, inſtead of any friendly hand 
ſtretched out to ſave him from the danger of 
a falſe ſtep, will feel many an adverſe puſh 
from thoſe who ſtand around him; and 
who, being incapable of getting higher them- 
ſelves, do therefore purpoſely place as many 


| obſtacles, as they can, in the way of others; 


hoping, by ſuch means, to keep them down, 
if poſſible, even below the level of that ſitu- 
ation, to which they themſelves have with 

diffi- 


fairly to others ; and not think it neceſſary to de- 


piſe the beſt productions of the modern ſcholar, 


or artificer, in compariſon with a parcelof ruſty trifles, 
and impaired worm-eaten nonſenſe, which is in fact 
juſt ſo much the better for not being more intire. 
One would almoſt be inclined to think, that they had 
underſtood Lucretius literally, and believed 


| . duntaxat oriri 
Poſſe ex non- ſenſu ſenſum, 


ſo much more pleaſure do they ſeem to take in giv- 
ing a meaning to what had none before, than in 
reading what is plain and intelligible. But it is ge- 
nerally too true, that 


— Saliare Numæ carmen qui laudat, et illud 
Quod mecum ignorat, ſolus volt ſcire videri; 
Ingeniis non ille favet plauditque ſepultis, 
Neſtra ſed impugnat, uos noſtraque lividus odit. 
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difficulty clambered up; or, at leaſt, to pre- 

vent their gaining any height above them, 
It muſt indeed be owned, that the beſt of 


characters contain ſome blemiſhes, which a 
too narrow ſcrutiny may diſcover. There is 

a diſtance, at which real life ſhould be lookd il ft 
at, as well as it's copy on the canvaſs: we - 


ſhould know before-hand, that there are pa 
imperfections in the one, as well as in the 2 
other, which will not bear too near or too la 
curious an examination; and we ſhould there- W gi 
fore make the ſame allowances to both. The WM hif 
misfortune is, we are aware we ſhall deſtroy WW 

; | ; U 
our pleaſure, if we do not place the paint- 
ing in the moſt advantageous point of view 
we can; whereas, I am afraid, it conſtitutes 
a part of that pleaſure, to view the real man 
in his worſt, proportions : and for this, with- 
out going to the utmoſt ſeverity of criticiſm, 
the too great nearneſs of all living characters 
affords too much opportunity. 

But the caſe is altered, when hiſtory has 
taken the honors of the dead under it's pro- 
tection : this, in * proportion as at is writ- 

a ten 

* Whoever reads a hiſtory, which takes in a con- 

ſiderable length of time, and will attend to the man- 


ner of drawing characters uſed at the different pe- 


riods of it, will ſee this exemplified in a thouſand in- 
4 ſtances; 
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ten at a farther diſtance from the time 
when a great man lived, clears off more and 
of more of that obloquy and detraction which 
na ſullied his living glory. Thoſe ſpots, which 
> is ſeen 


Kd ſtances; he would ſee It in all, but that the hiſtorian 
has ſometimes a private view, by ſaying more or leſs 
of an eminent man than he deſerves, to favor ſome 
particular party or faction of his own times. All early 
accounts too (whether they relate to the world at 
large, or to the origin of particular kingdoms) be- 
ing neceſſarily imperfect, and hiſtorians loving to 
give us things complete, the beginnings of almoſt all 
hiſtories are but ſo many poetic fictions, calculated 
either to compliment that ſtate which gave the 
Author birth, or to raiſe in us certain ſublime notions 
of the grandeur and importance of human affairs, 
very different from what matter of fact would ever 
have ſuggeſted. This one of the moſt ſenſible antient 
hiſtorians expreſsly owns, Quæ ante conditam 
* condendamve urbem, poeticis magis decora fa- 
< bulis, quam incorruptis rerum geſtarum monu- 
mentis traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec refellere, 
in animo eſt. Datur hæc venia antiquitati, ut miſ- 
cendo humana divinis, primordia urbium auguſ- 
© tiora faciat.“ And with how favorable a prepoſ- 
ſeſſion to antient times he himfelf ſets out, may be 
collected from theſe and other words in his preface; 
* Ego contra hoc quoque laboris premium petam, 
* uti me a conſpectu malorum, que noſtra tot per 
* annos vidit ætas, trantiſper certè dum priſca illa 
* tota mente repeto, avertam.“ And yet what worſe 
combination of human actions could even imagina- 
tion form, than that, which ſeems, even from his 
own account, to have gone towards the firſt eſtabliſn- 
ment of Roman greataels ? 
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ſeen too nearly, intercepted ſo much of his 
true brightneſs, in this new poſition gradu- 


RN ally diſappear; till at length, there is no- 
7 thing left, but the fair and amiable picture IM Cl 
i of his virtue ; which muſt always ſtrike when 
* viewed in it's true light: and if it has the I 
| 4 farther good fortune to fall into a poet's 
A hands, it is ſet off, and adorned with every I af 
7 grace, that may give it a ſuperior luſtre; * 


with every ſtroke and touch of art, that 
may attract attention, or win admiration 
from all who ſee it. 

It is from hence only, that we look for 
perfect characters in diſtant times and di- 
ſtant countries. — It is from hence only, 
that the illuſtrious heroes of our own time 
and country, admired and gazed at by al 
mankind beſide; feared, and even honored 
by our enemies, are ſo long in gaining their 
juſt applauſe at home. — It is on this ac- 
count, that the name of George or Willian 
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Mi dpes not raiſe in us an idea of ſo much 
'H 1 greatneſs, as that of Henry or of Edward 
4 1 y does ; and even theſe great names themſelves 
1 0 muſt, for the ſame reaſon, in their turn, 
K ö | yield to the ſuperior ſounds of Scipio and 
| þ | | Ceſar. 
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his 
du- 


. CHAP. III. 
ure ¶ Containing ſome other reaſons to the ſame purpoſe, 


hen 
the 
Det's 
very 
tre 4 
that 
ion 


O the conſiderations, mentioned in the 

foregoing chapter, as likely to induce 
men to think worſe of the preſent, and better 
of former times, than either might deſerve; 
may be added the propenſity, which there has 
ever been in old men, © to praiſe the times 
aſſed, when they were young,” and to prefer 
them to the preſent; the former of which 
may eaſily appear more agreeable to them, 
than the latter, without being ſo in fact; 
ſince the great difference is, moſt probably, 
only in themſelves. They were then natu- 
rally diſpoſed to think the beſt of every thing; 
heir health and ſpirits gave a higher reliſh 
to their pleaſures, which they had but few 
ares to interfere with; above attending to 
onſequences, they enjoyed the preſent mo- 


K for 
| di- 
only, 
time 
Jy all 
nored 
their 
is ac- 
illian 


ch ) | 
> I ent free from any impertinent interrup- 
I lon of thought and reflexion; ready to em- 
ile 


ploy every idle hour (as the poet has it,) 
With ſomething new to wiſh, or to enjoy,” 
hey would have little leiſure, and till leſs 
clination, to make any ſevere ſcrutiny into 
"hat might be amiſs ; indeed if they had 
HAP. B both, 


turn, 
10 an 
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both, they muſt be extremely ill- qualified N as 
for the undertaking, having as yet had no th 
opportunity for obſervation and compariſon, 

which alone could enable them to form an co 
true judgement. wl 
It is well, if age and infirmities have not ¶ ca 
altered their diſpoſition ; it is well, if they be lit 
not now peeviſh and fretful; hard to be th: 
pleaſed; ſoon out of humor; rigid and ſever dif 
in their cenſures; which to juſtify, they may mi 
be willing to have it thought, that ſuch v giv 


the world in their time, it would have afford-WF on 
ed no occaſion for theſe complaints. far 
Or, to put the caſe more favorably fo wh 
them, being now arrived to a nearer proſped i poi 
of better pleaſures, and having in a gretſ| 1 
meaſure loſt thoſe paſſions, which ſtamped i Far 
value upon inferior enjoyments ; it is no vi 
wonder, if they now begin to deſpiſe theſe and 
which yet, they may remember, they one to t 
held in the higheſt eſtimation; and ma buſi 
therefore conclude, if they do not attend t the) 
what has paſſed within themſelves in th don 
mean time, that not they, but theſe are tt 
tered and abated in their worth. Which egen 
way it is, if we are at all influenced in formt » 
ing our judgement by their authority, . the 
men 


ſhall in all probability, make a wrong one! 
4 . a 
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Iified 
id no 
riſon, 
1 any 


as they are ſo very liable to be 5 in 
their repreſentations. 

We may farther take into this ſame ac- 
count the univerſal practice of the Poets, 
which has ever been uniform in favor of 
early times; the neceſſary ſimplicity, fruga- 
lity, and temperance of which, have been 
the fineſt ſubjects imaginable for them to 
diſplay their fancy upon, when they had a 
mind to paint the virtues of mankind, and 
give us the picture of a golden age: whereas, 


e not 
ey be 
to be 
ſevere 
y May 


h wa 


ford. on the other hand, all their ſatyr has neceſ- 
ſarily been always pointed at times preſent ; 
ly for which, otherwiſe, would loſe it's edge and 
-ofpet MW poignancy. 
greaſy It is for this reaſon, that the writers, of 
nped FW Farce and Comedy only, preſent us with 
is no living characters; whereas the Tragedians, 
theſe and Epic poets travel in ſearch of their's in- 
y once to the remoteſt antiquity : for, it being the 
d may buſineſs of the firſt to repreſent men, as 


end they are, with a large mixture of imperfec- 
in the tion always, and often of ridicule belonging 
Wo them; their end is beſt anſwered by giv- 
ng us ſuch deſcriptions, as are moſt ſuitable 
form to what we daily ſee, and converſe with. But 
che aim of the other being to repreſent 
men, as they neither do, nor ever did exiſt ; 
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to give us certain complete patterns of vir. 
tue and perfection; they muſt needs endea- 
vour to lay their ſcenes at as great a dif. 
tance, as they can, that the improbability 
may not ſhock us too much by an immediate 
compariſon; and the farther they get out of 
ſight, for this reaſon, the better it is; for 
their characters being merely, or in a great 
meaſure, fictitious, if they did not throy 
them much into ſhade, the impoſition would 
be too viſible and glaring: being thus forced 
to have recourſe to Antiquity, they have 
taken care amply to repay the aſſiſtance, 
they derived from it, by beſtowing upon it in 


return the higheſt encomiums they could. 


This however, we may obſerve, 1s as true 
of thoſe we call Antients, as of the Moderns; 
for though Ar:i/tophanes, Terence, and Moliert, 
all preſent us with characters of the times, 
in which they wrote; yet Scphocles and Eu- 
ripides no more deſcribe the actions of living 


Heroes, than * Shakeſpear or Corneille. 
. It 
* Conſidered as a Tragedian. | 
And Horace was ſo convinced of the neceſſity d 
this practice, that, in his advice to the Tragedian, 
he lays it down for a rule, 


Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in Aus, 
Quam ſi proferres ignota indictaque primus. 
That is, you had better take any ancient ſtory for the 


ſubject of your play, than a modern event, which 
may 
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vir- It may be worth notice here, in paſſing, 
dea- ¶ that though all theſe authors deſcribe charac- 


dil. ters of paſt ages, yet they muſt be ſuppoſed 
ity to have drawn their ideas of thoſe virtues, 
late W which they deck them out with, from the 
at of age, in which they themſelves lived. If this 
for be true, how infinitely do the moderns ex- 
great cell 
hron may be yet in a great meaſure unknown to the ge- 
70uld nerality of mankind, and has received no eſtabliſhed 
reed reputation by being chronicled in the ſacred page of 
** hiſtory or poetry ;— and he gives this reaſon for it, 


Difficile eft propriè communia dicere. — 


ANCE ; > 

” „Which with the leave of Critics, who have given a 
it n different interpretation of it, I would conſtruc thus, 
ud. it is difficult to give a propriety or dignity to 


occurrences of common lite,” however diſtrefsful, 
which have not yet been ſingled out, and tet up for 
men to gaze and wonder at. 


here, This is farther confirmed by another direction 
times, MW which he gives his young author, prefaced in the 
4 Ba: tollowing manner, 


Siguid inexpertum ſcene commitiis, et audes 
Perſonam formare novam, Sc. 


in which he expreſſes as ſtrongly, as he can, what a 
ſt daring attempt it would be to form a new character: 
but what a dull buſineſs muſt the ſtage have be- 
eflity of WW come by this time, had nothing been repreſented 
gedia, WF there bur tireſome repetitions of the carmen Iliacum; 
nothing but a lumber-headed Ajax, a bawling Ther- 
ſites, or an Achilles, who mult for ever have been 
WS. juit the ſame, 
for the Inpiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer! 
t, which B 3 
may 


* 


3 true 
lerns; 


living 
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cel the Ancients; through whoſe ſolemn 
ſcenes, there ſtalks a certain ſtubborn heroic 
kind of virtue, armed with a few principles 
of juſtice and moral rectitude, and attended 

by a ſet of ſtage decorums; but whoſe ſtern 
countenance baniſhes all thoſe milder graces, 
that * affect the heart, that force the invo- 
luntary ſigh, and teach the reluctant tear to 
flow! IM 


* Neithet let any one imagine, that their not af. 
fecting us is owing to the language, in which they m 
are wrote: let the moſt learned profeſſor in thut ig 
languages tranſlate them into the beſt modern Eu- © 
gliſh, and the effect will ſtill be the ſame. far 

As they do not affect us much in the reading, WM me 
ſo is it difficult to imagine, how they could affect ¶ ed 
people much more, in the way, in which they were W an; 
acted. They, who have ſeen ſome of our beſt ac- WM och 
treſſes, and have attended to the inimitable exprel- W 2; 
ſion in a Garrick's features, will hardly ſee, how WM rex 
theſe could be equalled in the old way of acting; W title 
where men played women's parts, and all the cha- 7 
racters were performed in maſks. Beſides, the the 
largeneſs of their theatres muſt have deſtroyed al one 
the ſoft and delicate inflexions of the voice. Neithe ¶ and 
can one eaſily conceive, how their chanting and ._ 
muſical accompaniments could ſupply theſe detects ¶ cry 
Indeed it is but a poor opinion one can entertain d 
their attainments in this art: from any thing I have 
ever read or heard either of their mufic, or muſiciſi inc. 
inſtruments, I ſhould conclude, that if all the muſic 
in this Iſland, muſical inſtruments, and muſicians 
too, were ſent in cargos, like the Jeſuits, to |! 
holineſs the Pope; excepting only Mr. Parry and 


his welch harp; we ſhould have almoſt as an” 
| muli 
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flow? Theſe will in vain be ſought for in the 
antient drama; where the tragedies have 
ſcarce any other marks of being ſuch, but a 
few ai au, Oeu e's occaſionally diſperſed about 
in them; and the actors in general are mere- 
ly a ſect of unfeeling buſkined philoſophers; 


who deliver in a tedious unaffecting kind of 


dialogue their imperfect maxims to be 


commented upon by the Chorus ; + whoſe 
bu- 


mulic left, as Rome or Athens ever knew. I am not 
ignorant of the ſurpriſing ſtories, which are told 
concerning the power of antient muſic. But at the 
lame time I know, that thoſe people are always 
molt apt to be ſurpriſed, who are leaſt acquaint- 
ed with any matter. Nothing is ſo ready to ſtare 
and wonder itſelf, or endeavours fo much to make 
others ſtare and wonder, as ignorance. Hence Græcia 
mendax had it's name, as much as for any other 
reaſon; and it is probable, that Egypt deſerved the 
title ſtill better. ; | 
Lam aware, that this ſtricture upon old plays and 
the manner, in which they were acted, will lay me 
open to many cenſures; both for my want of taſte, 
and want of reverence. But, N 
— Clament (which I would conſtrue, © Let them 
cry out, as loud, as they pleaſe,”) periiſſe pudorem 
Cuntti pene patres ; ea cum reprebendere coner 
Quæ gravis Mſopus, que doctus Roſcius egit! 
vince I know the reaſons of the outcry would be only, 
Vel quia nil rectum, niſi quod placuit ſibi, ducient, 
Vel quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et que 
Imberbi didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 
He regit didis animos et peftora mulcet. 


B 4 
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buſineſs it is to prevent either their being 
moved themſelves, or moving you; for which 
indeed there generally ſeems but little occa- 
ſion for them to exert much care. 

The moſt pity-moving character of any 
I remember among them, is that of Electra; 
but compare that, as deſcribed by either of 
the * Poets, with the gentle E/frida; and 
you will ſoon perceive, how far beyond what 
the antients ever knew, the moderns have 
carried all the milder virtues of humanity, 
that delicacy of ſentiment, that tenderneſs 
of diſpoſition, and ſoft complacency, which 
are the peculiar characteriſtics of a refine- 
ment in manners . 


Ht 

* Sopbocles, and Euripides. 

+ However trifling or ſuperficial this rule, af 
forming a judgement of the manners of a people 
from their entertainments, may ſeem to ſome, it i 
certainly much better, than any, which depends on 
hiſtory : for an hiſtorian may be partial, may palliate 
and excule ; but the poet, who writes for the ſtage, 
whoſe avowed end is to pleaſe the people, will un- 
doubtedly in forming his characters, copy, or at leaf, 
pay a principal regard to the manners of that peo- 
ple : and if we find him introducing into his ſcenes 
a ſet of actions, which hurt rather than move us 
we may be ſure, the age he wrote in, was barbarous 
in ſome degree, whatever fine names an hiſtorian 
may have honoured it with; juſt as we certainly knov 
a late age was grolsly ſuperſtitious, from the num. 
ber of ghoſts and apparitions, introduced into al 
the plays that were then wrote. | 
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Hitherto I have only mentioned the Tra- 
gedians, but the Epic poets alſo have availed 
themſelves of the ſame advantage: nor can 
I in the leaſt doubt, but that a great part of 
that univerſal homage, which is paid to Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, is owing to the anti- 
quity of their ſubjects. And if the laſt of 
the three has really excelled the other two, 
I ſuſpect it 1s in nothing ſo much, as in hav- 
ing gone beyond them in this article, 

If inſtead of Man's firſt diſobedience, &c. 
Milton had ſung of Their firſt diſobedience, 
bo, by a paſſionate ſtruggle for liberty, had 
well-nigh brought about the ſlavery both of 
themſelves and their poſterity ; (though a 
ſubject this of a moſt intereſting nature to 
us of this kingdom, and one, with which he 
muſthave been moſt thoroughly acquainted,) 
he would have found it extremely difficult, 
with all his force of numbers, to have ſe- 
cured himſelf from being placed upon the 
lame ſhelf with Prince Arthur's poet; and 
might perhaps have ſtood there, as little 
noticed, 

Nay, the divine Homer himſelf, were he 
to come to life again, with the very ſame 
powers he had before; and attempt to ſing 
the wars of Germany during the three laſt 

campaigns; 
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campaigns, with all the noble exploits of 
Frederic and Ferdinand for his materials, 
would never be able to produce a work of d 
equal eſtimation with the Liad, 7 
— Adeo ſanctum vetus omne!— by 


Though ſuch a paultry buſineſs, as the Nat 
taking of Troy, would not have been a work re 
of ten days to one of our modern armies; ar 
in which the hero Achilles would not, with. | 
out much inſtruction, have military {kill 
enough to rank as a ſubaltern. 

But ten long years of ſiege ſome thouſand 
years ago, or a * war in heaven, (the very 
ſound of which, by the way, almoſt ſtaggers 
ſober reaſon, without an abſurd enumera- 
tion of particulars) ſets admiration on the 
wide gape, and with that on his fide, let the 
poet raiſe what monſters he will, they all go iſ ” 
glibly down, 


Scyllamque Antiphatemque, et cum Cyclope Charybdin.— i it 
It of 


It would be extremely difficult to determine, ¶ no 
whether the Deities of the Heathen poet, or the die 
Angels of the Chriſtian, make the beſt warriors; int 
though the latter have one manifeſt advantage 
over the former; I mean that of gunpowder, and 2 fer 
large train of artillery. 


Surely a Chriſtian Poet could never have fallen in- he! 
to ſuch an abſurdity, had it not been through 2 1 © 
ſtudious imitation of the Heathen ! tar 
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It is amazing to think, what outrageous 
nonſenſe we are reconciled to, by this ſingle 
charm of antiquity. All the trumpery of idle 
fables, and old ſtories, which nothing, but 
being old, could ſecure from being laughed 
at, is, when dreſſed in this venerable garb, 
received with the moſt profound deference, 
and ſanctimonious regard.“ 

Next to the poets may be reckoned, as aux- 
tharies in the ſame cauſe, the whole body of 
declamers, of what denomination ſoever; from 
the public orator down to the private mur- 
murer and complainer about debts and taxes; 
from him, who pours forth his eloquence 
m the ſenate or the pulpit, to him, who, 

in 

* Of this Virgil ſeems to have been well aware, 
when, intending to deſcribe ſome religious rites of 
his countrymen, things of a tickliſh nature to 
meddle with, he thought proper (if we may cre- 
dit the ingenious interpretation of the ſixth book 
of the Aineid, given us by the learned author of 
The Divine Legation of Moſes) to maſk his intention, 
not only for greater ſecurity, but alſo for greater 
dignity, under the hallowed covering of a deſcent 
into the regions below. 

One trembles to think, how many marks of re- 
ſemblance, to how many venerable aſſemblies, an in- 
genious critic, by the application of this rule, may 
hereafter diſcover in Milton's Pandemonium ! who 


can ſay, that the poet in this, had not an eye to the 
famous meeting of Divines at I/eſtminſter ? 


haranguing the political circle of a coffee- 


. 
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in an humbler ſphere, contents himſelf with 


houſe, or a neigbouring club; who have all 
made it their buſineſs to ſpeak as ill as poſſi. 
ble of times preſent; having, perhaps, for 
their encouragement, found it to be true, 
that the poignancy of ſatyr was better ſuited 
to the common palates of mankind, than 
the inſipid flatneſs of panegyric; and that 
we like, in general, much better to be 
frightened and abuſed, than even to be praiſ- 
ed and flattered. 

As many however of this claſs betray ſuch 
an unreaſonable malignancy in their cen- 
ſures, one 1s almoſt ready to conclude, that 
they were born with a natural indiſpoſition 
to be pleaſed. 

Many more of them through prejudice, 
diſappointment, or education, ſeem to have 
acquired a certain habit of ſeeing things in 
a wrong light, and repreſenting them ſo to 
others. 

And if to theſe we add the 8 of 
ſuch, as without any kind of conviction, or 
even examination at all about the matter, 
fall into trite common-place harangus 
againſt the vices of the times; merely be- 
cauſe 1t has been long the practice ſo to do, 

and 
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vith and it is become eaſy therefore to go on in 
fee · ¶ the beaten track; we ſhall not leave many 
e all behind, who deſerve our notice. 

offi- There is indeed one ſort of them, who are 
for of much better quality, than any of the 
true, MW above deſcribed; whoſe account of things, 
aited though given with a much better intention, 
than is yet as far from being true, as any of the 
that others. I mean thoſe zealouſly good men, who 
o be purpoſely deſcribe the wickedneſs of man- 


kind in as black colors, as they can, to make 
them ſtart, if poſſible, at the frightful pic- 
ſuch ture; and who, in order to awaken their 
cen- hearers to a vigorous proſecution of virtu- 
„ that Wous meaſures, endeavor to alarm them 
wition ¶ thoroughly, with the greatneſs of their dan- 
ger in a contrary courſe: to do which more 
judice, N effectually, they are ſometimes tempted to 
o have ¶ ſtep aſide from the exact limits of truth, 
ngs in Hand borrow a ſtriking feature of vice from 
1 ſo to the regions of fancy. 
Whether, or no, their ſucceſs has been 


praiſ- 


ber ofequal to their honeſt intention, is no part 
jon, or Mot our inquiry: but admitting their own 
matter, HH count of things to be true, it ſeems, as if 


-angue Wt had not; for they ſucceſſively go on to 

ely be- Feſeribe the times, as growing worſe and 

) to do,ſWorle, notwithſtanding their moſt carneſt 
andndeavours to the contrary. 


J 
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I do not mean, that therefore ſin ſhould 


be flattered; or that a wicked age ſhould | 
have nothing, but“ ſmooth things propheſied : 
unto it:“ though conſidering how ill the: 
contrary method has ſucceeded, it might not h 
perhaps be amiſs to try, what giving men at 
more comfortable proſpect would do: we WM 
always preſs forward with greater eagerneſs; WM d 
and there is a certain uphill kind of labor t 
in attaining to heights, from whence we are i + 
ſuppoſed to have fallen, which muſt needs ++ 
move ſlowly on. But there is undoubtedly WM 
ſufficient reaſon, for the friends of virtue at all ¶ th 


times to aim at inſpiring men with a live 
ſenſe of their duty, and not to neglect any to 
method, which may anſwer that good end. ro 

All therefore, which I would be under- op 
ſtood to mean by what I have ſaid above, 5 fa 
no more than this, that the character of an a 
age ought not to be taken ſtrictly from ſuch no 
intereſted accounts, as theſe ; where there W ty; 
ſome other end to be anſwered, beſides the tj 
mere diſcovery of truth. 

To the cauſes already aſſigned, as likely 
to give riſe to the common miſtake, (andi co 
which are ſwelled, I am afraid, to a tedious ore 
number,) I will add but this one more, 


the natural inclination of all mankind, to a 
cribs 
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ould W cribe their unhappineſs to any thing what« 


ould ever, rather than to themſelves : if we reflect 
eſied then, how uneaſy they are for ever making 
the Ml themſelves in their preſent circumſtances, 
t not be they what they will, by their follies and 
en a their vices; and yet how willing they are to 
: we remove the blame of this from their own 
neſs; doors; we need not be ſurpriſed, if we find 
labor them all fond of attributing the uneaſineſs 


e are they ſuffer, more to the natural badneſs of 


needs the times, in which they live, than to rea- 
btedly ſons, which might throw a reflection on 
: at all WM their own conduct. 
lively And from all theſe conſiderations, taken 
ct am together, we may ſurely diſcover abundant 
end. room, whenever it firſt happened, for the 
ander- ¶ opinion to obtain, © that preſent times fell 
ove, 5 far ſhort of the excellency of former days.” 
of an And when once an error has got ground, it 
m ſuch not only grows of itſelf, without either cul- 
here b ture or care; but it requires much both of 
les tl time and pains to root 1t out. | 
Having thus traced out the ſources, from 
s like which men have probably derived their 
e, (and common notion, that the world has been 
tediouſſ growing worſe and worſe continually; it may 
; Mo"Wbe almoſt argument enough to ſhew it's 
„ to alf falſehood, juſt to obſerve, that had it been 
crit . true 
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true, there muſt have been an end of the 
world, and it's wickedneſs too, before this 
time: it is ſuch a downhill road to ruin and 
perdition, that had men entered upon it; had 
they begun to decline in virtue and pertec- 
tion, ſo early and ſo faſt, as theſe complaints 
would make them; they muſt long cer this 
have reached the loweſt pitch of degeneracy; 
and the bands by which ſociety is held to- 
gether, had been all long ago looſened and 


deſtroyed. 
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x CHAP. IV. 

d Of the evil tendency of this opinion, and the 
d miſchief” they do, who encourage 1t. 

f HIS opinion however is not only falſe, 


but like moſt others, which are ſo, it is 
of a moſt pernicious tendency to civil peace 
and ſocial happineſs: and they, who encour- 
age it, cannot well do a worſe office to man- 
kind. 

This is no piece of refined modern policy, 
but was long ago diſcovered by a great king 
and moral teacher ; who has left us the fol- 
lowing maxim; © Say not thou, what is the 
cauſe, that the former days were better than 
theſe? for thou doſt not inquire wiſely con- 
cerning this.” Which words I ſhall beg leave 
to conſider as a text to preach upon to the 
end of this chapter.* 

The meaning then of this maxim may, 
irſt of all, be conſtrued thus, Do not ſet 
about inquiring into the cauſe of a thing, 
which is not in itſelf true in fact.“ This 
would be to inquire unwiſely indeed! 

AP. We 


I thought proper to declare this, that thoſe of my 
readers, whoſe ſtomachs are too weak to bear any 
ing in the ſermon way, may paſs it over. 


C 
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We might, notwithſtanding, be thought 
perhaps to extend this meaning to ſuch ; 
length, as however ſuitable it might he to 
our purpoſe, would ſcarce be agreeable to 
that wiſdom, for which the author of the pre. 
cept was ſo highly and ſo juſtly celebrated, 
if we ſhould infer from it, that he intended 
abſolutely to prohibit all inquiry into this 
ſubject whatever, which ſhould be on the 
unfavorable ſide: — becauſe, if we are real. 
ly convinced, that our preſent circumſtances 
fall far ſhort of the excellency of former 
times; (a caſe which may happen to a part. 
cular place, whilſt at the ſame time the ge- 
neral plan of improvement is ſtill carrying 
on in the world at large;) we furely not only 
may, but in prudence ſhould, endeavour to 
trace out the cauſe, from whence that for- 
mer ſuperiority aroſe ; by which means we 
might perhaps both ſee, how we had gone 
off from that good principle; and alſo be en- 
abled to find out a method of returning in- 
to the right way again. 

If then it be allowed, that the maxim 1s 
not ſo ſtrictly prohibitory; it might in the nes 
place be made matter of diſpute, whether i 
was meant, as a piece of inſtruction to thok;, 


who ſhould hereafter direct their n 
+ this 
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this way, to uſe the utmoſt caution and pru- 
dence; or, as a reproof to thoſe, who had al- 
ready conducted themſelves in this buſineſs 
by other principles; who had ſhewn an un- 
reaſonable diſſatisfaction at the preſent order 
of things, and from thence had proceeded to 
haſty and petulant concluſions againſt it. 

And farther, if we even confine the pre- 
cept to the laſt mentioned ſenſe; it may ſtill 
be doubted, whether it was levelled only 
at the common diſcontentedneſs of man- 
kind in general; or was pointed more imme- 
diately at ſome particular * perſon ; who 
might be famous, in Solomon's days, for hav- 
ing inſtituted a compariſon between thoſe 
and former times, in favor of the latter. 

But however doubtful theſe points may 
be, it is clear beyond all doubt, that this 
wiſe man intended to diſcourage all ſuch in- 

quiries, 

* I would beg leave to obſerve, that it is no proof 
of the abſurdity of this ſuppoſition; that we, at this 
diſtance of time, know nothing more concerning the 
exiſtence of any ſuch perſon becauſe it is much to be 
queſtioned, whether, at the ſame diſtance of time 
from the preſent, with all the advantages, which mo- 
dern authors have from the invention of printing, it 


will not be to the full as uncertain, that ever we had 
ſuch an author amongſt u. 


C2 
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quiries, as could anſwer no other end, but ti whe 
furniſh freſh matter of complaint to peeviſhWlienc 
and froward minds; and increaſe the diſſatiſ. ¶ inco 
faction, which men are apt enough of them. ¶ inqu 
ſelves to conceive againſt the conditions, in pride 
which they are placed: if he farther deſign. Nrefoi 
ed what he ſays, as a ſtricture upon ſome|Wu!t!: 
particular Cenſor of the times, it certain) is thi 
was, becauſe he knew him to be one of th than 
turn; one, who did not inquire wiſely concert. Con 
ing this; but had taken up his facts, perhaps ¶ ſtruẽ 
on ſlight evidence, and had been guided, eve tten 
in his reaſoning upon theſe facts, more by 
caprice than judgement ;— in ſhort, one, wii 
had ſhewn his abilities to declame and rail a 
what every one, as well as himſelf, could ſe 
was amiſs, rather than any penetration into 
the cauſe, from whence the evil ſprung ; Mence 
{kill in preſcribing a remedy, by which i=kin 
might be cured. 

And whenever a perſon ſets about ſuch iin 
quiries as theſe, merely out of diſguſt at ſom 
preſent diſappointment, or to ſatisfy a ſple Ho 
netic diſpoſition, which is ever. fond of find. 


ing fault; when, in conſequence of this, hy * x 
repreſentations are plainly drawn, more from'c!les 
11] temper, or a defire to laſh and expoſe thi e 2 


age, than a ſober inclination to reform it 
when 
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when he ſhews manifeſt ſymptoms of viru- 
lence, pique, and reſentment, things intirely 
inconſiſtent with the character of a candid 
inquirer ; when he betrays either paſſion or 
pride, things utterly unbecoming a moral 
reformer ; — the reproof of Sslomon is (till 
juſtly applicable to him, © Say not thou, what 
is the cauſe that the former days were better 
than theſe ? for thou doſt not inquire wiſely 
concerning this”. The moſt favorable con- 


1aps ſtruction, that can be put upon ſuch a man's 
even attempts to depreciate the times, in which he 
e byſWives, (eſpecially, if he takes the advantage of 
whoſſWny diſheartening circumſtances to ſpread his 
ail aFpo1!on more ſucceſsfully;) is, that he is en- 
d ſeileavouring to purchaſe an opinion of his 


pwn ſuperior diſcernment, even at the ex- 
pence of his honeſty ;*- is charitably under- 
aking to undeceive others, who by ſome 
iſtake are happy ; and is trying, as much 
ins in him lies, to diffuſe that chagrin and ill 


ſom humor, which mark his own gloomy brow, 
ſple⸗ to minds of a better turn, and more cheer- 
find: ful 
is, hi * F or, as the author of the late Eſtimate well ex- 
> fromW'elles it, © To rail at the times at large, can ſerve 


o good purpoſe ; and generally ariſeth from a want 
„knowledge, or a want of honeſty.” Eſtimate, p. 1 f. 
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ORC ALLE nt. 
s 
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ful diſpoſition ; by which means, if he is of 
conſequence enough to be attended to, (and 
indeed, what is there, that bodes ill to man- 
kind, but is thought of conſequence enough 
to be attended to? *) he does infinite miſchief 
to the community, of which he is a member; 
the ſtability and happineſs of which conſiſt 
in nothing ſo much, as in being thought well 
of by thoſe, who compoſe it. 


* « Vice impatiently drinks in, and applauds his 
hoarſe and boding voice, while like a Raven, he ſits 
croaking univerſal death, deſpair, and annihilation 
to the human kind.” Eſtimate, p. 169. 
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C HAP. V. 
4 In which ſome other opintons are conſidered. 


ESIDES the opinion, already taken 


notice of, there are ſome others, which 
may ſeem to ſtand in our way ; and which 


therefore it may be proper to remove, before 
we attempt to proceed any farther. 

To avoid then, in part, the abſurdity of 
ſuppoſing things to have been continually 
growing worſe and worſe, ſome may fancy, 
that the world, like a day,“ as it has had it's 
morning, muſt alſo have 1t's evening : they 
may allow, that, for a time, 1t muſt have 
been improving; that the dawn could not 
pretend to vie with that blaze and ſplendor, 
which ſhould mark the mid-day height; but, 
this being once over, things would be upon 
the decline again; till they were loſt in end- 
leſs night. 

Now, admitting this to be poſſible, will 
they ſay this imaginary vertex is already paſt ? 
if it be, where muſt we look to find the æra, 
when that moſt ſingular event happened ? 

Was 
* The courſe of human affairs, having begun in 


the eaſt, and travelled weſtward, may be thought to 
give ſome countenance to this opinion, 


C 4 
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Was it at Babylon, or Memphis; at Athens, or C 
at Rome, that worldly greatneſs attained this MW the: 
fancied ſummit of perfection ?—If it be not Ml abo 
paſt already, which the loſs men are at to hig! 
point out clearly the time, when it happened, ſubl 
ſhews ſufficiently it is not; there is every ap-: ¶ med 
pearance to prove, that the world 1s not yet ¶ they 
near it, though nearer now, than ever it wa kind 
before; and there 1s all the reaſon, which fon 
analogy can afford, to aſſure us, that it wil 
never pals it; but will go on, from one de. 
gree of advancement to another, till it ha us to 
reached the higheſt point, for which it wa im 
deſigned ; when it will yield up it's inhab- . Or 


tants to other worlds, and greater bliſs, than rel 
it could give them.“ 
Others | 
* It might appear a whimſical conjecture, to ſup 
poſe, that in our future exiſtence we may poſſibſſ + ” 
paſs „ all the different planets, both in th adage 
and other ſolar ſyſtems : yet, if we are to have boi der 
hereafter, and a local habitation, this might perharMW« thai 
be made as plauſible an hypotheſis, as many other f wh 
which have carried their heads full high in the Sep. 
terary world. What our Saviour ſays, © That in hi ö 
Father's houſe are many manſions”, might with 
little force be brought to confirm this, as many 0 
ther texts of Scripture have been dragged from the Th 
original meaning to give evidence for ſome theo Purpo 
gical whimſy. And, if we look into the interna] ** ! 


conſtitution of chis great globe itſelf, which we * 
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Others, however ſeem to have thought, 


this there was acertain+ equality in human affairs, 
not MW above or below which they never roſe much 
t to higher, or ſunk much lower; but that all 
ned, MW ſublunary things, as if under the more im- 
ap-W mediate influence of that planet, from whence 
yet they have their name, were actuated by a 
was kind of tide ; which, by turns, would occa- 
hich WY ſon a flow, as it were, in ſome places, and an 
wall ebb 
d bit, we ſhall ſee many appearances, which might lead 
ha us to imagine, that it was a place of abode for other 
waz animals, before it was fitted up for our reception. 
\abi- On ſome ſuch ſuppoſition, as the above, the Poet's 
that Hell ſeems to have been built; f 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where, &c. 
hers — The dilated Spirit 


To bathe in fiery floods; or to reſide 
0 ſup In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ! 


olg + To this opinion may poſſibly be referred the 
in tu adage of Solomon, That there is nothing new un- 
der the Sun; But the thing that hath been, it is 
that which ſhall be, and that which is done, is that 
* which ſhall be done, &c”, — And likewiſe what 
Sophocles ſays in his Ajax; 


47 | Awavl' o paxpog νν e xpo@? 
= J Over v a 2, Oaverle xpurlela;.— 
m the There is a paſſage too in Tacitus to the ſame 


theclo purpoſe; | | | 

Niſi forte rebus cunctis ineſt quidam velut or- 
* bis, ut quemadmodum temporum vices, ita mo- 
rum vertantur.“ | 
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ebb in others; each of which would be fol- by! 
lowed again by it's reſpective ebb and flow, atte 
in regular fucceſſion. freſ] 
And, in fact, ſomething very like this has and 
happened in the world. States and Empires B 
have had-their riſe and fall; different places, that 
at different times, have been the envied ſeats ravs 
of learning, power, and greatneſs ; and, in ever 
their turns again, have become the contempt- ¶ Pros 
ible reſidence of ignorance, ſlavery, and they 
meanneſs. Temples, Porticos, and Towers, grea 
the palaces of Princes, and the ſchools of toh 
Philoſophers, have, in this ſtrange revolution, it hz 
been bafely converted into huts for peaſants, aſte; 
and ſtalls for their cattle! ſcier 
Theſe great and numerous inſtances of aal 
the injurious effects of time, we may, we Wt 
muſt lament; the very dread of what may Ir 
hereafter happen to our own loved country, Ml of t 
will enforce a feeling, and compaſſionate re- ¶ cape 
gard for theſe vaſt overthrows of former at le 
magnificence: and yet perhaps, they were {t o 
the neceſſary means of bringing s to that ¶ vant 
towering height of fortune, to which we are MW had 
now raiſed. Providence might act in this ¶ boat 
caſe, as we ſee the ſkilful huſbandman do; ¶ wou 
who, when he has had as many crops from tors, 
one field, as the ſoil will yield, which now man. 


by 
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by frequent tilling is worn out, turns his 
attention to ſome other ſpot; and breaks up 
freſher grouney in hopes of larger increaſe, 
and a more ample return for his labor. 

But however this may be, certain it is, 
that though deluges and earthquakes, the 
ravages of fire and ſword, with other the 
eventful ſtrokes of time, have delayed the 


| progreſs of human things toward perfection, 


they have not intirely prevented it; earthly 
greatneſs, like the earth- born Giant, ſeems 
to have recovered freſh ſtrength every time 
it has been thrown to the ground; and even 
aſter that long period, in which arts and 


| ſciences laid as it were dormant, they have 


awaked, as if refreſhed by this yo with 


| new vigor. 


Indeed from the moſt PEG wr ecks | 


| of time, there has always ſomething eſ- 


caped; if not as much, as we might wiſh, 
at leaſt enough to enable ſucceeding ages to 
ſet out on their inquiries, with greater ad- 


| vantage, than they could poſſibly have, who 


had every thing to invent anew : even a 


| boat, or plank properly ſhaped, eſcaping; 
would eaſily furniſh ideas to future projec- 
| tors, which probably coſt the firſt inventor 
many a painful reſearch, 


And 
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And even from this ſeeming objection, I 
think, one might draw an almoſt undeniable 
argument in favor of modern improve- 
ments: ſince theſe deſtructions, which hap. 
pened to former arts and learning, might be 
accounted for from natural cauſes ; for, 
when all the learning of mankind was in 
one empire, in one country, and perhaps in 
one city, it might be eaſy for ſuch an event 
to happen, as would almoſt intirely deſtroy 
it. But in the diffuſed ſtate, which learning 
and arts are in at preſent, under the care 
and protection of ſeveral different govern- 
ments, who are all jealous of maintaining 
their reſpective ſhare; it muſt be the hand 
of God alone, raiſed to inflict a general pu- 
niſhment for our ſins, that could bring 
about any thing like what happened befor: 
on events merely natural. 

But if this be the caſe; if it be really true, 
that we are now in poſſeſſion of greater ad- 
vantages, than God ever gave to men be- 
fore; what ſhould the conſequence be on 
our part, but greater degrees of virtue to 
deſerve, and of diligence to improve them! 
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nt PART II. 
k Of the Knowledge of Mankind, 


Alius error eſt, ſuſpicio quædam et diffidentia, que mbil 


M nunc poſſe inveniri autumat, quo mundus tamdiu ca- 

Ng rere potutt ;, ac fi illa objectio conveniret erga tempus, 

ind qua Lucianus impetit Fovem, ceteroſque ethnicorum 
Deos : © Miratur enim, cur tot olim genuerint liberos, 

_s nullos autem ſuo ſeculo ? interrogatque jocans, ecquid 

ing ſeptuagenarii jam eſſent, aut lege Pappid contra ſenum 

fore nuptias conſtridtiꝰ fic videntur bomines ſubvereri, 
ne tempus effetum jam factum fit et ad generationem 
meptum. Lord BACON, 

rue 

I But for myſelf, (ſays the great Sir WALTER RALEIOH) 


1 ſhall never be perſuaded, that God hath ſbut up 
all the light of Learning within the Lanthorn of 
- on Ariſtotle' brains, or, that it was ever ſaid unto him, 
a5 unto Eſdras, Accendam in corde tuo Lucernam 
intellectus; That God hath given invention but to 
m! the Heathen, and that they only invaded Nature, and 
found the ſtrength and bottom thereof; the ſame 
Nature having conſumed all her ſtore, and left 
nothing of price to after-ages. 


As 
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$0022 %Y 


FOR ENCOURAGING 


Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 


This SECOND PART 


Treating of ARTS and SCIENCES, 


18 


Humbly offered, 


As a mark of the Author's great reſpect. 


— Nec omnia apud priores meliora, 
ſed noſtra quoque tas multa Laudis ef Artium, 
mitanda poſteris religuit. TACIT. 


FART It 
Of the Knowledge of Mankind. 
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C HAP. I. 


A general view of what is propoſed in the 
ſecond part. 


AVING attempted to remove ſome ob- 
jections which ſeemed to ſtand in my 
ay, and threatened to oppoſe my conclu- 
lon, I ſhall now undertake a more direct 
roof of the propoſition, which I laid down 
n the firſt part; namely, © That all ages and 
ountries taken collectively, the world is, and 
as been from the earlieſt notice we have 
df it, in a ſtate of general improvement“; 
dr, which is nearly the ſame thing in o- 
er words, © That mankind at preſent is 
er, happier, and better than it ever was 
defore.“ | 
This, it muſt be owned, is a wide and 
pen field, and the paths acroſs it are but 
antly marked ; the herd has gone another 
vay; people hitherto have paid ſuch a de- 
cence to venerable antiquity, as to imagine, 
- Ss that 
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that the longer ago men lived, they were for 
that reaſon, and in that proportion, wiſer 
and better; having ſeemingly made this miſ. 
take amongſt others, that by hearing the 
terms, ancient and old, applied to forme 
times, they have really been led to ſuppoſe 
the world older, and therefore wiſer hereto. 
fore, than it is now: whereas in fact, thoſe* 
early times were the youthful days of the 
world; which is now, if not in it's old 
age, at leaſt in a much more advanced ſtage, 
than it was then; and conſequently has 
{ſtronger claim to that wiſdom, which greater 
age gives, than ever 1t had betore. 

With this appearance then on my fide 
eſpecially as knowledge ſeems to be th 
grand principle, on which all other improve 
ments depend, I will begin with endeavor: 
ing to ſhew, that men are wiſer now, tha 
they formerly were; or, that ſcience and tit 
arts of life are at preſent in a ſtate of much 
higher perfection, than they ever were, 4 


any former period, | 


ane, ut verum dicamus, Antiguitas ſœculi] 
ventus mundi. Noſtra profecto ſunt antiqua tem! 
ra, cum mundus jam ſenuerit, non ea que compi 
tantur ordine retrogrado initium ſumendo a ſæcil 


O 
noſtro. Lord Bacon. 
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It can hardly be neceſſary, one ſhould 
think, to explain, what one means by ſuch 
common terms, as ſcience and the arts of life: 
leſt however any miſtake ſhould be made; I 
mean, by ſcience, all that knowledge, which 
mankind are poſſeſſed of, by what means 
ſoever acquired, or of whatever ſort it be; 
and, by the arts of life, J underſtand the 
practical production of ſcience into uſe, 
comprehending all thoſe various inventions, 
which contribute, in any degree, to iupply 
men either with neceſſaries, conveniencies, 
elegancies, or even amuſements. 

To be accurate, one ſhould perhaps make 
theſe two the ſubjects of two diſtinct conſi- 
derations; it being poſſible, that the arts of 
life may flouriſh in ſome degree, where 
ſcience languiſhes; as luxury, which is evi- 
dently a friend to the one, may be thought 
by ſome an enemy to the other; ſo that the 
lame concluſion might not be juſt, when 
extended to them both indiſcriminately : 
but they have generally grown up toge- 
ther in ſuch cloſe connex1on, that there is 
little room left for the ſuſpicion of their 
ever being parted ; and therefore it ſeems 
needleſs to conſider them aſunder : beſides, 
much accuracy is not to be expected in 

D 2 ſuch 
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ſuch a looſe way of eſtimating things, as 1 
am purſuing; in which I aim at nothing 
more, than juſt to touch upon the ſur- 
face of ſuch matters, as lie open to view, 
and ſeem to invite the eye; while I leave it 
to the more diſcerning and judicious to pry, 
with more exactneſs, into leſs obvious di- 
ſtinctions. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


A proof, that Arts and Sciences muſt have been 
improving, drawn from the nature of the thing. 


HAT arts and ſciences have been, 
upon the whole, in an improving 
ſtate, from the beginning of the world to 
this time, 1s, ſtrictly, to be proved only by 
the authority of hiſtory, or matter of fact, 
as it ſtands related there. Yet ſuch a degree 
of probability ariſes from the very nature of 
the thing, as may make it ſeem unneceſſa- 
ry to attempt a direct and formal proof. 

For if, as ſacred hiſtory informs us, man- 
kind derived it's being from two original 
parents; how neceſſarily muſt theſe two, 
ignorant and unſkilled at firſt, unleſs they 
were to live by mere inſtinct only, make 
daily advances in ſome new diſcoveries, ei- 
ther of what was needful, or convenient for 
them! allowing them to have received, from 
their Maker, ſome * ſlight information a- 

-.  - bout 


Some of the learned (as Heidegger and Delany ) 
have taken a great deal of pains, to ſhew, that Adam 
had very numerous revelations made to him : I do 
not mean at all to interfere with their ſtudious la- 
bors; but allowing him to have received all the in- 
formation, they pretend he did, if he was made a 


rational creature, all, that I can contend for, will be 
equally true. 
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bout what was fit for them to eat, what 
they ſhould do, or what avoid ; would their 
own experience, think ye, make no addition 
to theſe firſt impreſſions, this ſo ſcanty fund 
of knowledge? would not they find to- 
wards the cloſe of life, that they kney 
much more, than they did at the beginn- 
ing of it? would they not perceive, that 
had they known things at firſt, as well as 
they did then, they could have got through 
life more comfortably, than they had done! 
and would not they treaſure up theſe docu- 
ments of experience, as uſeful leſſons to their 
children? Theſe queſtions are ſo very clear, 
that they contain their anſwers. Their 
children then, even ſuppoſing them not to 
make all the uſe of inſtruction, which they 
might, would certainly, by this means, ſet 
out in the world with much greater advan- 
tages, than their parents had done: and in 
a ſucceſſion of generations, ſuppoſing the 
natural abilities of mankind to be the ſame, 
this muſt continue for ever to be the caſe. 
I do not mean, by this, to encourage 
every raw and unfledged upſtart, with an 
overweening opinion of his own towering 
genius, to think himſelf wiſer than his 
teachers; or of more underſtanding than the 


4 aged. 
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aged. It is, no doubt, a mark of duty to be- 
lieve our parents and inſtructors wiſer, than 
ourſelves; (which, if the principles laid down 
above be true, they muſt be;) and it would 
be well, if we would liſten to their wiſdom 
more, than we uſually do. But ſurely to 
ſuppoſe, that, with all our health and 
ſtrength about us, we can go no farther, 
than their kindneſs has conducted us, can 
be the ſign of nothing, but mere ſloth of 
ſhallow conceit. | 
Yet this fondneſs, either for ſtaying 
where we are, or at leaſt, going on only 
in the * old way; or the ſame notion 
in other words, an over-readineſs to fancy 
it impoſſible to carry the land-marks of 
know- 


* Certe conſilium Prophetæ vera in hac re nor- 
ma eſt, State ſuper vias antiguas, et videte quæ- 
nam fit via recta et bona, & ambulate in ea.“ An- 
tiquitas eam meretur reverentiam, ut homines ali- 
quamdiu gradum ſiſtere, et ſupra eam ſtare debeant, 
atque undequaque circumſpicere, quæ ſit via op- 
tima: quum autem de via bene conſtiterit, tunc 
demum non reſtitendum, ſed alacriter progredien- 
dum, Lord Bacon de Aug. Scient. | 

But ſurely, if we can perceive none of the old 
ways to be right and good, or that are likely to 
lead us to a concluſion of our preſent purpoſe ; we 
are at liberty to chooſe one of our own; or we can 
never arrive at any new diſcovery, 
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knowledge farther, than where our fathers 
had fixed them, aided by the abſurd ridi- 
cule, which 1s uſually thrown upon all new 
attempts by thoſe ſelf-ſatisfied men, who 
are laudably determined to take things, as 
they find them; has been one grand 
hinderance, that has occaſioned the flow 
movement of human inventions towards 
perfection. * 

But leaving this reflexion, let us ſuppoſe 
mankind to be now ſo far increaſed by de- 
grees, as to have become, at firſt, too nu- 
merous for one family; and afterwards, for 
one country to contain. Neceſſity, in this cafe, 
would oblige the too populous commonweal 
to diſcharge itſelf of a part of it's cumbrous 
weight, and to ſend away ſome of it's ſuper- 
fluous inhabitants; who muſt go in ſearch 


of 


_ * Sapientiam ſibi adimunt, qui ſine ullo judicio 
inventa majorum probant, & ab aliis pecudum 
more ducuntur. Lad. de Orig. Erroris. I. 2. c. 8. 
By the advantage of which ſloth and dulneſs, (as 
Sir Walter Raleigh quaintly, but ſtrongly, expreſſes 
it) ignorance is now become ſo powerful a tyrant, 
as it hath ſet true Philoſophy, Phyſic and Divinity 
in a pillory; and written over the firſt, CONTRA 
NEGANTEM PRINCIPIA,; over the ſecond, VIRTUS 


SpECIFICA; and over the third, ECCLESIA Ro- 
MANA.” | | 
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of new habitations; in places, which before 
were uninhabited; in climates too, which 
differed much, from that they left, in ſoil, 
fruits, and temperature. Theſe new adven- 
turers then, to make their ſubſiſtance eaſy 
and comfortable, muſt, beſides the prin- 
ciples they brought from home with them, 
ſet themſelves with all diligence, to find out 
and learn many other things, both uſeful 
and neceſſary to be known. And this again 
would give riſe to ſeveral new and valuable 
diſcoveries. * 

If we ſuppoſe, laſtly, theſe ſeparate com- 
munities to be arrived at the higheſt degree 
of perfection, which, independently of each 
other, they were capable of attaining ; how 
vaſtly would they all be improved by a mu- 
tual intercourſe with each other; and that in 
proportion to the eaſe, and frequency of this 
intercourſe? what a number of things would 
be found in uſe among one people, that had 
never been thought of by the others ; which 
yet might be introduced into their practice, 


with the greateſt ſucceſs ? 
” Who- 


According to the old prophecy, Men ſhall go 


to and fro* upon the carth, and knowledge ſhall be 
creaſed,” | 
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Whoever conſiders, how much the art of 
navigation, the grand means of conveyance 
from one country to another, has lately been 
improved by the invention of the compaſs; 
and in conſequence of this, how much com- 
merce has been extended ; (whoſe intereſt it 
is to be acquainted, as much as poſſible, with 
the ways and manners of different people, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to ſupply the wants of 
one nation with the ſuperfluities of another, 
nay, whoſe ſtudy 1t 1s even to make ſuper- 
fAluities;) will eaſily {ee and allow, how 
much the advantages, which modern times 
have derived from this intercourſe, muſt ex- 
ceed any, which could be obtained from it 
heretofore. 

If any one thinks, that ſciences have not 


reaped the ſame benefit by this means, which 


arts have; — it muſt be merely, becauſe he 
looks upon ſcience to be built on different 
foundations, from thoſe of nature and ex- 
perience; for otherwiſe, the improvements 
of them both muſt have been nearly equal. 


CHA? 
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nce 


= CHAP. III. 


iſs; WM The ſame propoſition proved from a conſideration 
m- of the places, where Arts have flouriſhed. 
7, HE Eaſt, however well ſuited it was 
ple, for the firſt race of mankind to make 
of I their appearance in, (as by it's genial warmth 
her, chere would be a kind of ſpontaneous pro- 
der- duction of fruits for their ſubſiſtence;) or 
1ow however well it might be calculated for the 
mes MW ſpeedy diſperſion of mankind, (as it conſiſt- 
ex. ed chiefly of fruitful vales too narrow for an 
a it MW increaſing multitude to dwell in, and diſ- 
joined from cach other by large, extenſive 
not deſerts;) it muſt be, for the ſame reaſons, 
nich ill adapted to any conſiderable improve- 
e he MW ments. The ſame heat, which was favorable 
rent to the fruits of the earth, would be extreme- 
ly injurious to the ſtrength of the body, 
ents which would become languid and averſe to 
al. labor, the chief ſinew of all art and in- 
duſtry. That large extent of continent too, 
with ſuch vaſt deſerts in it, would render all 
trade and commerce extremely hazardous, 
and inconvenient; by which means, the arts 
would be deprived of their principal ſupport 
1A and encouragement. 


Greete 
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Greece and Taly partook, in ſome reſpeQ;, 
though in a leſs degree, of the inconveniencies 
of the Eaſt; and therefore, though their ad. 
vancements in art were carried, conſiderably 
beyond the narrow bounds of their eaſtern 
predeceſſors; they muſt fall far ſhort of what 
we, their more weſtern, or rather more north. 
ern ſucceſſors, have arrived at. The diſtine. 
tion which * Tully makes between the Liguri. 
ans and thoſe of Campania, holds good, in ſome 
degree, between the Taliaus in general, and 
us of this ifland. They, born under a better 
fun, had little incitement to improvement; 
except from luxury or pleaſure; which wil 
never furniſh ſuch a goading ſpur to in- 
duſtry, as want can do: we, though we can- 
not, with reaſon, complain of nature's ſpar- 
ingneſs towards us, are placed in ſuch a 
ſituation, as makes it neceſſary to earn he: 


favors 


* Speaking of the effect, which places have upon 
the manners of their inhabitants, he has the follow: 
ing words: © Non ingenerantur hominibus mores 
tam a ſtripe generis, ac ſeminis, quam ex 1is rebus 
quæ ab ipsa natura loci, et vitæ conſuetudine ſup- 
peditantur &c. Ligures, montani, duri atque agreſtes 
Docuit ager ipſe nihil ferendo, niſi multa culturl, 
et magno labore quæſitum. Campani, ſemper ſu- 
perbi bonitate agrorum, et magnitudine fructuum, 
urbis ſalubritate, deſcriptione, pulchritudine. — Ex 
hac copia — arrogantia et luxuries.” De Leg. Agrar. 
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fvors, by a ſtudious application of our own 
endeavors. 


ad. And, if there be * any truth in the old pro- 
werb, That neceſſity is the mother of inven- 
tern lion,“ the moſt numerous productions of art, 
hat Wire always to be expected in thoſe places, 
rth. Wyhere the defects of nature are the greateſt. 
inc- Wrhe ſtroller's motto, © vivitur ingenio, can 
uri. Never be ſo true, as where men muſt live by 


heir wits, to live at all. In ſhort, what could 
ake a Dutchman ingenious but neceſſity, 
ind what but ingenuity could make ſuch a 
arſh, as they live in, not only a habitable 
ountry ; but one, which a few years ago, 

could 


* The number of my brother Authors, the re- 
pectable inhabitants of Grub-ſtreet, who write 
plainly from neceſſity, and yet ſhew no great marks 
df invention; may incline ſome perhaps to think, 
hat the proverb is not true in every inſtance. And 
hough 1 profeſs not to write through neceſlity, yet 
t may be well, if I myſelf eſcape cenſure here. 


ow- T It will be found too to be in general true, that, 
There arts are moſt numerous, (ſuch is the friendly 
ſtance which they mutually lend each other!) 
here alſo they will be in the greateſt peffection; 
ome few particulars only excepted, which owe the 
xcellence they are brought to, to ſome extraor- 
nary circumſtance, ſuch as embalming amongſt 
he Egyptians, ſhooting with bows and arrows a- 
nonglt the Indians, &c. 
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could vie with the greateſt and proudeſ 
ſtate in Europe? 

However, though neceſſity be the ſtrongeſ 
motive to put men upon the firſt trials of 
their ſkill, yet this end is ſoon ſatisfied; and 
the arts require a better pay-maſter, and 
much higher encouragement, than it can 
give, to ſhew themſelves in any great degree 
of perfection. It will follow from hence, 
that of all places arts muſt flouriſh moſt in 
thoſe, where nature has been rather ſparing 
in her choiceſt gifts; and yet the genius and 
riches of the inhabitants incline them much 
to luxury and pleaſure. _ 

If the ſituation of ſuch a place ſhould, 
moreover, afford opportunity for an extenſive 
commerce; and the quantity of what ar 
called ſtaple commodities ſhould farther make 
this commerce an advantageous one; (f 
that even in acquiring elegancies men at- 
quire freſh opulence, the means of getting 
more ;) here it is, that arts muſt natural) 
attain to the higheſt ſummit of improve- 
ment. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the evidence which hiffory gives to the above 
particulars, 
and 
and O the above, which may be called na- 
can tural arguments in favor of modern 
gre: Wi excellency, the teſtimony of all hiſtory, if we 
nce, follow it's guidance through the different 
ſt in places, where the moſt eminent of mankind 
ing have had ſucceſſively their abode, will per- 


fectly agree. 

I am not going to colle& materials for a 
hiſtory of arts and ſciences; (though it 
ould, were much to be wiſhed, that ſuch a work 
nv Wl was undertaken by an able hand!) but per- 
t de haps the following general ſketch, in which 
no more is attempted, than barely to mark 
a few outlines, may be thought no unfair re- 


n I preſentation of the antient ſtate of things. 
ettung In the Eaſt, where the dawn firſt aroſe, 
uraly men lived, as it were, under a fort of twi- 
TOve- 


light; which partook in a great degree of 
that darkneſs, which had preceded it. Their 
knowledge muſt have been as imperfect, as 
the accounts we have of it can be ſuppoſed 
to be: according to theſe, it conſiſted chiefly 
1 AT of a few moral apologues, where the ſhadow 


was 
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was much larger, than the ſubſtance; a ſet m 
of looſe ſcattered maxims of life; and ſome MM thr 
accidental diſcoveries in the properties of par 
plants and herbs: Theſe, together with a 
very ſmall number of trifling obſervations 
on the heavens, conſtituting a ſhort rude 
ſyſtem of aſtronomy, or rather aſtrology, 
which aided, and in it's turn was aided b), 
their ſuperſtition, ſeem to make the ſum, if 
ſuch is to be called knowledge, of what the 
eaſtern ſages knew. 

Their religion was ſuch, as their paſtoral 
life might eaſily be ſuppoſed to throw in 
their way ; by their frequent contemplations 
on the heavens they might be led firſt to 
admire and wonder at, and from thence to 
revere and worſhip, what they ſaw mot 
ſtriking there, the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars; which they might alſo perceive 
were of much benefit to them, by affording 
light and heat. And they were probably d- W<rce 
rected in the choice of what they ſhould 
offer to theſe objects of their worfhip, either 
to gain their favor, or avert their anger, by 
reflecting on what would be moſt agreeable Allet) 
to themſelves, in the ſame circumſtances. It m 


Their civil government was plainly ſuited 


only to keep in awe beaſts of prey; ſuch as ple 
man- | 
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mankind could never have ſubmitted to, but 
through 1gnorance, or neceſſity. Whether 
parental authorivy ſtept into the ſeat of em- 
pire, and arrogated to itſelf ſupreme com- 
mand; or whether the fears of the herd led 
them to ſeek protection under the conduct 
of ſome one of greater ſtrength, or cunning 


5 than the reſt, might perhaps be difficult to 
1 determine. But certain it is, the firſt ſpeci- 
hs mens of human government do little credit 


to their origin : there was the moſt abject 
ſlavery on the one hand, and the moſt ab- 
ſolute tyranny on the other, that imagina- 
tion can well form. 


ONS 

te The luxury of the eaſtern emperors, as 
- to Mb) became great, it muſt be owned, gave 
noſt conſiderable encouragement for the arts to 


ſhew themſelves; but they were hindered 
from attaining to any great degree of per- 


ding tection by the narrowneſs of their com- 
y di- erce; which extending no farther, than to 
ould Neountries of nearly the ſame produce with 
ther heir own, and confined to a few articles, 
r, by uch as corn, gems, and ſpicery, afforded ſmall 


ariety for genius to exerciſe itſelf upon. 

It muſt be obſerved here, that I except out 
ft my account God's peculiar people, the 
people of 1/rael, together with the religion, 

| E ſtatutes, 
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ſtatutes, and ordinances,which he gave then, 


theſe being of divine inſtitution, are ng ns 
ſubject to thoſe general laws, by which the in r 
common courſe of things 1s regulated. geit 

Egypt too and it's learning, is a ſubjeq I ger 
which I would willingly paſs over, not 2 thei 
fearing, it will make againſt me; but, (ifi this, 
may be conſiſtent with the dignity of aMW;,; 
author to own himſelf ignorant of any thing WM that 
that falls in his way,) becauſe I really kno the e 
very little of the matter. Happy in v¹4 77 
they poſſeſſed, like the modern Chineſe, the an d, 


ſeem to have been little ſollicitous about 
getting any thing, their neighbours had; but 
extremely ſo in preventing others from ha. 
ing any intercourſe at all with them. Hence 
the Difficulty of ſaying, what they knew, « 
did not know. If any one however has! 
deſire of being better acquainted with them 
he need only read the Divine Legation 1 
Moſes; the author of which incomparabs 
performance is, like the perſon he treats dd 
learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians; tt 
ſuch a degree, that he can tell us exactly tit 
time and occaſion, when they firſt began t 
write running hand ! 

In the mean time it ſeems clear to m 
that their affectation of ſo much myſteſ 


4 lll 
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and ſecrecy, was but, in general, a cover for 
"ot Wi their ignorance. True knowledge deals not 
in myſtery, nor does it ſeek to be hid. Their 
deifying too the authors of uſeful diſcoveries 
ſhews ſufficiently, that things were near 
their beginning amongſt them. If, beſides 
this, it be true, that Grecian learning was 
built upon their's; we may well conclude, 
that the foundation was not higher, than 
the edifice.* | 
If we paſs from hence into Greece; we ſhall 
find, that they gave a ſhape and coloring 
to thoſe outlines of knowledge, which their 
aſtern predeceſſors had left them: to thoſe 
rude and uncouth forms of letters, which 
theyrecerved from them, they added ſubſtance 
ind ſinews, and formed a ſmooth and moſt 
harmomous language; with which they 
rrought wonders in the provinces of poetry 
and eloquence, puſhed on, as they were, 


arabl by 
ats a Primi per figuras animalium Ægyptii ſenſus 
n; Mentis effingebant; et antiquiſſima monimenta hu- 
tly thianz memoriz impreſſa ſaxis cernuntur ; et lite- 


rum ſemet inventores perhibent. Inde Phcenicas, 
qua mart præpollebant, intulifle Græciæ, gloriam- 
ue adeptos; tanquam repererint quæ acceperant. 


to me Nuippe fama eſt Cadmum claſſe Phoenicum ve- 
ſterſ tum, rudibus adhuc Græcorum populis artis ejus 
wy torem fuifle, &c. TACIT. Annal. 
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by the hopes of living in the memories of to 
mankind after death; the only ſpecies of in. be 
mortality, of which they had any ſteayM 
apprehenſion. we 

The looſe and unconnected maxims d the 
former wiſdom, they wrought into fine $-Mf que 
ſtems of phyſics, ethics, and politics. TheyMin | 
refined their manners and extended ther in { 
commerce; which however, like their ſhips, 
durſt not venture, even yet, far from the 
ſhores, or launch into. the deep. 

But though other things, and moralih 
amongſt the reſt, received conſiderable im 
provements here ; yet religion ſtill lay in 
ſame imperfect ſtate, it had been in, wit 
only this addition, that the catalogue of de 
ties was enlarged; every virtue and ene 
vice having been taken into the lift « 
gods, and goddeſſes. Which pradctic: ! 
however not ſo abſurd, as it ſounds. Ti 
men could arrive at juſt notions of 
unity, omnipotence, and omnipreſence, ever 
the true God; what properer method co 
be thought of to keep them in awe, than! 
inſpire them with a belief, that there was 
particular Deity, who preſided over evgvor 
thing, they had to do with; over ee ſub 
action, thought, and motion of their witer b 
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towhom ſuch or ſuch behaviour would either 
be agreeable, or odious ? | 
But whatever the improvements of Greece 
were, their knowledge was drawn more from 
the ſchools, than common life; and conſe- 
quently was much better fitted for diſputes 
in the one, than for uſe in the other; was 
in ſhort much more ſuited to the conceal- 
ment of error, than the diſcovery of truth. 
The effect, it has had, has been accordingly, 
uſt ſuch, as might be expected. Whilſt men 
were content to follow each other in the 
ame narrow path, they neither did, nor 
in thWould, make any new diſcoveries : all they 
„ witWould do, was merely to wrangle and diſ- 
of deute, by dint of ſyllogiſm, in defence of 
| evenWtherr common error. And it has coſt the 


D ralit 


le im 


liſt {World more trouble to get rid of miſtakes, 
dic: us entailed upon it by authority, than it 
S. Ig met with from all the other ſtop- 
of ages, in the way to true ſcience, what- 
NCC, ever. | 

d cou If we look into the writings of their moſt 
than ninent philoſophers, we ſhall find, that 


[r:i/iotle, inſtead of following Nature, en- 
er cvſEavored, by every ſtratagem, to catch her in 
er ene ſubtle nets of his logic, and to lead her 
\cir witer him in a ſtring of predicaments: as 

E 3 well 
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well might the ſpider have attempted to | 
bind the brindled hon in her cobweb. th 

It may be faid, he did not draw his con. ©” 
fined notions from the academic ſchool; and 
that Plato had better deſigns and more en- 
larged views: but if he had, it was a pity 5 
he ſhould go into a wood in ſearch of truth, 
inter hylvas querere verum; as he ſeems h 
that means to have loſt both himſelf, and 
all who came after him, in endleſs intricacies, 
Had he choſe the more open country for 
his proſpect, he might perhaps have had: 


clearer view of thoſe abſtract forms and = 
ideas, which in the other ſituation puzzled BY... 
him ſo much : but that vapor and condenſed 
air, which 1s apt to ſettle about; trees and * | 
groves, ſpoiled all, and rendered every thing t « 
confuſed. e) 
If theſe two great maſters of Grecian vil Rut 
dom excelled in any thing, it was in ther C 
rules about government; but even theſe, (e- —_ 


cluſive of the ideal part of them, which wa 
contrived only for Utopia,) were calculated, 
more for Greece, than for the world at large. 
Indeed Greece was the world then, and iti 
ſeparate ſtates the different and reſpedra 


nations of it. How then ſhall we compa 
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the ſtate of things, which obtained at that 
time, to the preſent? when that, which was 


che whole world hen, is now but one of the 
nd BY meaneſt and moſt abject provinces, it con- 
e. tains ? | | 
pity Rome, the next ſeat of human grandeur, 
uth, made ſmall advances, beyond what Greece 
wi FF done, except in extent of empire; a na- 
a BY ton of warriors and patriots, full of con- 
air queſt and the honor of arms, were attentive 
* to little elſe, except what immediately pro- 


moted their favorite project, and great am- 
| bition of univerſal empire. And it was not, 
LC (Ml they had well nigh effected this grand 


purpoſe, that the arts gained any confidera- 


A ble attention among them. Though, when 
they did bend their thoughts this way, it 
1 muſt be owned, they made a moſt ſurpriſing 


ther progreſs; they even outdid their maſters in 
| many inſtances, and perhaps equalled them 
in all; particularly in ethics, didactic and 
ſatiric poetry, they ſeem to have gone far 
deyond the Greeks; Tully's offices, Horace's 
piſtles and ſatires, with thoſe of Juvenal 
Ind Per/us, ſtanding almoſt without a rival 
o vie with them. And indeed their know- 
Wedge of all kinds appears to have been 
uch more accurate and defined, than that 

E 4 of 
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of the Greeks. Their hiſtory has leſs of fable, 
and more of common life in it; and even 
their poetry has leſs of what has been ſince 
called romance, and more good ſenſe in it, 
than that of the others. 7 
But the age of, learning was ' extremely 
ſhort at Rome; no ſooner had it attained to 
any thing like maturity, than it fell, almoſt 
at once, into mere dotage; in which fickly 
ſtate it languiſhed a few years; and then 
ſunk to nothing. It was not long, after arts 
and ſciences began to grow reſpectable here, 
that, the conſtitution being changed, and 
the ſeat of empire removed from it's native 
ſoil to a country, where it never throve, the 
vaſt fabric of Roman greatneſs fell to pieces, 
even by it's own * weight, as it were; and 
opened a paſlage for the inroads of thoſe 
horrid barbarians, who, being bred in povert) 
and 1gnorance, were better ſuited to mortify, 
and take a more ample revenge of thol 
haughty lords, who had long affected to bc 
maſters 
* 7.;vy ſays of it, before the event happened, «A 
* exiguis profecta initiis, eo creverat, ut jam magnt 


tudine laboret ſua. And farther adds, that he ſuppoſe 
his readers will haſten on © ad hæc nova quibis 


« jampridem prævalentis populi vires ſe ipſæę con. 
„ ciunt,” 
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maſters of the whole world ; every monu- 
ment of whoſe pride now felt their ſavage 
hands, 

The cloud of darkneſs, which after this 
event, ſo fatal to letters, overſpread the 
face of all human affairs, makes a moſt 
dreadful void in the hiſtory of ſcience: 
though 1t was but the natural conſequence 
of one nation's arrogating to itſelf ſu- 
preme dominion ; which is no otherwiſe to 
be acquired, or maintained by thoſe, who 
attempt it, than by carefully keeping to 
themſelves all learning, riches, and means 
of power from the reſt of mankind, who 
are to be their ſlaves; and conſequently they 
and learning muſt fall together. This, it is 
to be hoped, will never again be the caſe; it 
cannot, at leaſt, happen by the ſame means, 
ſo long as there are rival nations, jealous of 
each other's greatneſs, and whoſe intereſt it 
is, and is known to be, to maintain, what is 
called, a balance of power. 

From this cloud mankind, ſome years ago, 
happily emerged; and have recovered enough 
of antient learning, if not to ſatisfy their 
curioſity, at leaſt to inform them of almoſt 
cvery thing material, that was known in the 
world before. The ſpace included between 


this 
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this era and the preſent, is what in general | 
mean by modern times, when they are men- 
tioned with reference to former ages; but 
it is equally true, that we have been im- 
proving from that time to this. 

What compariſon then ſhall'we inſtitute 
between antient knowledge and modern ac- 
quiſitions, when the whole ſum of the for- 
mer makes but as it were the baſis, on which 
the latter are built? We can eaſily make all, 
that men formerly knew, our own; and then, 
without being tired with any previous ſearch, 
with all our vigor freſh about us, can from 
thence ſet out on new diſcoveries; which 
we are ſtill more likely to attain to, becauſe 
we can calmly look down from our emi- 
nence, and ſee where they, who went before 
us, were miſled and loſt their way; can cor- 
rect their miſtakes, avoid their errors, and 
mark out, and purſue, with leſs embarrals- 
ment, the direct road, which leads to truth. 


CHAI! 
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1 

* C HAP. V. 

ut A general compariſon between ancient and 
m- modern learning. 


'T is not to be ſuppoſed however, that I 
mean to aſſert. every thing to have been 
error and miſtake in theſe our ſchoolmaſters; 
I would not be ſuſpected of being capable 
all of looking, with indifference, at thoſe ſtu- 
en, pendous inſtances of former greatneſs, Rome 
rh, and Athens. It is impoſſible to ſurvey them 
rom without perceiving many circumſtances, 
hich which ſtrike the mind with awful admira- 
tion. 29 

What * ſuperſtition to their gods, or adu- 
lation to their heroes vanity, led them to 
excel in, they carried to an amazing height 
of perfection. It is from hence we ſee and 


Own 


Perhaps a ſimilar ſuperſtition in modern Rome, 
the adoration paid to the ſhrines and pictures of 
ſaints, &c. may be as ſtrong a reaſon, as any other, 
why the Italians have continued fo long to excel in 
the arts of ſculpture and painting. We know in fact, 
tnat amongſt ourſelves ſome of- the nobleſt ſpeci- 
mens of architecture, we have to boaſt of, were the 
works of Gothic ignorance, ſtirred up by zeal and de- 
1AP votion, at a time, when it cannot be ſaid, the arts were 

in any degree of perfection, equal to the preſent. 
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own their ſuperior excellence in architec. MW t! 
ture, ſtatuary, and their appendant arts. But MW ti 
they ſeem to have employed their genius fa 
and induſtry, chiefly in ſome of the inferior W w 
parts of ſcience and appear to have been th 
principally buſied; to have ſpent moſt of I nc 
their time and attention, in ornamenting 
the inlets and gates of knowledge ; as if 
conſcious, it was not permitted to their un- 
hallowed feet to enter into her temple. 
Their goddeſs wore a * eil, and they either 
durſt not, or did not, attempt to pull it off, 
They knew ſcarce any thing, as we do. They 
never ſearched into the hidden ſources of 
ſcience. Their knowledge like the Nile was 
divided into different channels, but they 
knew nothing of it's head. They wrote laws, 
but they underſtood nothing of the ſþ:r:t of 
laws. They reaſoned, but they were intirely 
unacquainted with the powers of the mind, 0 
how it acquired it's ideas. They ſaw matter, 
and they ſaw motion ; but they were quite 
ignorant of the nature of the one, and of 
the /aws, by which the other was governed. 


Their knowledge, in ſhort, was drawn ra- 
2 £30 
* Velum meum revelavit nemo. ledge 


Part of an old inſcription in an Egyptian temple af 
Minerva. 
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ther from their own brain, than from na- 
ture, They truſted more to fancy, than to 
facts: and, like thoſe ingenious architects, 
who begin their building from the roof, 
they framed curious hypotheſes, which had 
no foundation to ſupport them. Whereas 
we, leaving the airy flights of imagination, 
have taken the ſurer, though more humble 
un- path of ſober reaſon and chaſtized reflexion; 
ple. and ground our deductions on correct ex- 
ther MW periments, and accurate obſervation. Their 
off. knowledge extended only to a few particu- 
hey lars; we know ſomewhat of almoſt every 
s of thing, that can be known, the boundaries 
was of learning having been as much enlarged 
they by late diſcoveries, as thoſe of the habitable 
aws, globe have been by the addition of a new 
rit of world. The powers of mechaniſm, and o- 
ther parts of uſeful ſcience have been car- 
ned to ſuch perfection, as former times 
could never have conceived poſſible; to ſuch 
indeed, as the preſent may hardly eſteem cre- 
dible. To enumerate particulars is impoſſi- 
ble; the very catalogue and mere index of 
our improvements would fill as many vo- 
lumes, as heretofore contained all the know- 
ledge, which mankind were poſſeſſed of. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Some particulars, which are likely to be 
diſputed. 


Otwithſtanding the above general com- 
pariſon turns out ſo favorable to pre- 
ſent times; there are ſume, to whoſe nar- 
row minds one particular art or ſcience ſeems 
to include all excellence; and who, on that 
account, will ſtill give the preference to for- 
mer days. 
It is for this reaſon the man of claſſic 
learning, who fancies, that all knowledge, 
of any worth, 1s confined to grammar, rhets- 
ric, and poetry, will ſigh, that his lot of life 
was not caſt in the Auguſtan age. The man 
of war will wiſh, he had ſeen the diſpoſitions 
of Ceſar, or of Hannibal] the devout and 
ferious Chriſtian, with a better heart, though 
not much better reaſon, will carry back his 
defire of having lived nearer to that memo- 
rable æra, when the Son of God, by com- 
ing into the world, enlightened and 1mprov- 
ed mankind. 
Look into theſe reſpective ages, and you 
will find men wiſhing, in the ſame manner, 


to have lived farther back ſtill ; which ſhews 


of itſelf the wiſh to be abſurd. 


But 
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But let us examine, in their order, a little 
more narrowly into theſe ſeveral particulars, 
and bring their merits to a nearer view.“ 


* It may perhaps be ſaid, that I might have car- 
ried this chapter to a much greater length, by. in- 
ſerting many other particulars, which are as likely 
to be diſputed with me, as the above. Indeed 
| believe, I might have made the chapter endleſs by 
that means; fo many, and ſuch ſtrenuous advocates 
have the ancients to defend their cauſe in every in- 
ſtance ! a principal reaſon of which may poſſibly be 
this; boys are early flogged into a high opinion of 
their worth and excellence; and they cannot eaſily 
bring themſelves to think afterwards, that all the 
harſh treatment, which they ſuffered, on this ac- 
count, from the plagoſus Orbilius, who had the or- 
dering of their youth, was for any thing leſs, than 
matters of the higheſt importance : on the contrary, 
having at length, by labour and application, ac- 
quired a competent {kill in Greek and Latin, they 
are apt to imagine, they have attained the very fum- 
mit of human learning ; and look down from thence 
on the other parts of it, as low and groveling. To 
this pride of theirs, we may add a love of eaſe, which 
renders them unwilling to enter upon any new branch 
of knowledge, where all the drudgery of firſt prin- 
cples muſt again be undertaken ; eſpecially, as they 
ind their vanity ſufficiently flattered already, by 
being looked upon in the eye of the world, as polite 
ſcbolars. If ſome of our beſt Engliſh authors had 
the ſanction given them of being taught at ſchool, | 
this attachment to antiquity, merely as ſuch, would 
gradually wear off; boys would learn ſenſe as well 
as found; and our language, in time, receive the 
improvements, of which it is capable. 


But CHAF. 
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CH A P. VII. 

07 language, and thoſe parts of ſcience, which 
depend more immediately upon it, ſuch as 
rhetoric, poetry, &c. 


LEASED with having learned to talk, 

the ancients took vaſt pains to ſhew 
the acquiſition, they had made; hence the 
many bawbles of grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry, to be found amongſt them. But 
what are theſe more, than mere toys and rat- 
tles, well enough ſuited indeed to the infan- 
cy of the world, but which it's manly and 
more philoſophic age muſt needs hold in 
low eſtimation ? 

All pretenſions then to ſuperior excel- 
lence, in theſe inſtances, might be given up 
on the fide of the moderns, without inter- 
fering at all with the plan, which I have 
hitherto been advancing : ſince, though {c- 
ence in general be like a river, and increaſe 
the farther it is removed from the ſmall 
ſprings, which gave riſe to it; yet ſome 
parts of it reſemble rather lakes or ſtanding 
ponds, formed occaſionally perhaps from 
the overflowings of the other, but which in 
return contribute nothing to it's enlarge 

ment; 
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ment ; ſo far from that, being incapable of 
increaſe themſelves, beyond a certain pitch, 
they may accidentally be dried up, without 
affecting in the leaſt degree the courſe of the 
other, which ſtill runs on as before, 

= © Vireſque acquirit eundo.” 

In fact, whatever depends upon experiment 
and obſervation, (which all the nobler and 
more uſeful parts of knowledge do) is capa- 
ble of continual improvement. But eloquence 
and poetry, as ſoon as the language of a 
people 18 at all formed, may be as complete 
in a ſingle age, as the experience of a thou- 
land could make them. Nay, early times have 
ſome manifeſt advantages in this reſpect : 
their language muſt neceſſarily abound 
moſt in metaphors and alluſions, which are 
the great ornaments of eloquence and poe- 
ter- try: the ſimplicity too of men's manners, 
at ſuch times gives a boldneſs and freedom 
to their ſentiments, which will hereafter be 
xpreſſed with more caution and diffidence. 


ven their knowing no better raiſes a * con- 
fidence, 


We have an inſtance of this kind of aſſurance 
gwen us by Suetonius. Germanorum legatis in or- 
' cheſtra ſedere permiſit (Claudius) fimplicitate eo- 
rum & fduci4 motus, quod in popularia deduct, 
quum animadvertiſſent Parthos & Armenios ſe- 


 dentes in ſengtu ad eadem loca ſponte — 
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fidence, and an honeſt aſſurance in them, 
which add a wonderful force and energy to 
what they ſay. And it is highly probable, 
that the Indian chiefs, who now figure it ſo 
much 1n oratory before the aſſemblies of our 
colonies, will grow leſs eloquent, though 
not leſs learned, as they become more civi. 
lized, and leave off throwing down their 
belts of wampum, at the «cloſe of their 
periods. 

A particular reaſon too might be aflign- 
ed, why the Greeks and Romans, when their 
manners became more refined, fhould en. 
cel us in theſe inſtances. They had “ error 
to deck out; we, truth: the former of which 
is a much finer ſubject for fiction and flow 
ing language, than the latter. The tink 
and paint, which add charms to the harlc 


: | woul 


And perhaps the ſpeech given to our countrym 
Caractacus by Tacitus, which ſeems drawn 0 
purpoſe to ſuit a ſimplicity of manners, is the fine 


piece of oratory, that ever was included in ſo {md 
a quantity of words. 


* So much advantage has error in this reſped 
that let two perſons with equal powers of orato 
ſet out; the one, to teach our holy religion in all i 
purity; the other, to propagate ſome wild enthuſiaft 
notions about it; the number of converts, I woul 
venture to ſay, made by the former, would bear 1 
Proportion to thoſe of the latter, 
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would ſuit but ill with the grace and dig- 
nity of the matron. It is for this reaſon, 
that all our poets apoſtatize from their re- 
Igion, and turn worſhippers of Apollo and 
the Muſes ; and, when they want any ſtrong 
coloring, are obliged to have recourſe to Pa- 
gan rites and ceremonies : ſo that, if by any 
means the Pantheon ſhould be loſt, one half 
of them would not be intelligible to the En- 
gliſd reader. Even the great Milton himſelf, 
Is but a kind of heathen-chriſtian, having 
plainly ſhaped his angels after the pattern 
ff Homer's deities. How much it is for the 


err onor of our holy religion, to have it's ſa- 
Vhichgred myſteries dreſſed in the garb of hea- 
flon nen mythology, ſhall be left to others to 
tinlW@-termine. 


Theſe things being conſidered, whether 
e may pretend to rival the ancients in 
ont of eloquence, I know not. Having 
wn ad little acceſs to the houſes of parliament 
0 mne only places, 1 ſuſpect, where any thing 

ke true oratory is practiſed among us) I 
reſpeeve never heard our Engliſh Demoſthenes ; 
or om ſome * ſpeeches however, occaſionally 


huſafl pub- 


I wou It would certainly do our country no ſmall cre- 

bear "Ft, if a collection of ſome of the beſt ſpeeches in 
lament was ſeparately publiſhed, Debates, Jour- 
% &c. being too voluminous to find them in. 


F 2 The 
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publiſhed, one would be inclined to think, th 
if we fall ſhort of the antient orators in any e 


thing, al 
The Clergy muſt excuſe.me for not mentioning 4 


the Pulpit on this occaſion; as I am ſatisfied, there 
is not much A ſhewn there; though more 28 
now, than formerly has been. 
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are 

4 Indeed it is not eaſy to determine, how much it D 
4 ought to be practiſed there. From the ſpecimens df 2. 
4 what one ſees Whitfield, and his crew, able to do wi 1 
8 mankind, by a very coarſe application of this talent, WM larn 
in one might conclude, it would not be much for the whi 

oF quiet of the community, to have the paſſions much 

. ſtirred by religious eloquence. And this is the mil do 1 
. fortune of all eloquence, that it's greateſt influene On 
© is over the weakeſt underſtandings, where it is julſit; 

0 as likely to do harm, as good. All therefore, wid. 
5 probably ought to be attempted from the pulpit in with 
4 this way, is manly ſenſe and ſober reaſon, with W 
| very moderate proportion of ornament, and a {eriouMnyjn. 

earneſt, emphatic elocution. But this is humbly ful tak 
mitted to the judgement of the great Nalin er 
Preacher, who Lars ſo much better, what his ii from 
brethren ought to do, or th 

As for the Bar, the practice and method of pleat * 
ing there, affords the modern advocate little oppo om 
tunity of diſplaying any thing like eloquence. C the a 
laws are ſo numerous, and adjudged caſes fo con auxili 
mon, that the pleader has little elſe to do but for i 
explain their intent and meaning, on the one fide 
and on the other, to puzzle and perplex it : as | uch a 
any addreſs to the paſſions of the judge or ju]My, as 
caſes of doing that, with any propriety, ſeldom Hi But 
pen, except in the occaſional trials of ſtate crimini 

in which inſtances our lawyers have always do onſeq 


juſtice to their character, and their clients. 


4 
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thing, it can only be in action; (which how- 
ever, it muſt be owned, was adjudged to be 
almoſt the whole of the matter by one of 
its greateſt maſters, though his opinion does 
not give one the higheſt idea of it's worth) 
as for ſenſe and language, theſe ſpecimens 
are clearly equal, if not ſuperior, to any 
ach i productions of antiquity | 
But let not the choir of Parnaſſus be a- 
alen I larmed : notwithſtanding the uncertainty, 
or ue which I have expreſſed about eloquence ; I 
do not mean ſo tamely to give up the bays. 
lueneW On the contrary, could my vote determine 
is ug it; I would give it in favor of the moderns, 
without heſitation. 

With regard to language, after all the 
pains, which the Greeks and Romans have 
taken with their's ; they are both as far 
from being philoſophic languages, as our's, 
or the French; and contain almoſt as many 
anomalies in them: in point of perſpicuity, 
the advantage, by means of particles and 
ſo conauxiliaries, ſeems clearly on our ſide: and 
tor numbers, all antiquity cannot produce 
uch an inſtance of their power and harmo- 
ny, as Dryden's Ode on Saint Cecilia's Day. 
But the cauſe of the Muſes is of too much 
onſequence to be reſted on one ſingle in- 

7:2 ſtance, 
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'3 ſtance, however ſtriking it may appear. And Jo 
* yet to enumerate in a particular compariſon MW ti 
J all the Odes, Elegies, Epics, &c. which an- 

a. cient and modern wit has produced, would MW hu 
. be an endleſs buſineſs, in all ſenſes. Perhaps I pa 
bp: we may ſhorten the inquiry, by dividing poe- ” 


try into three diſtinct ſorts, as it is more im- 
mediately directed either to the head, the 
heart, or the imagination. The firſt kind i 
that which has been called the didactic; the 
ſecond will include the elegiac and dramatic; 
and under the * third, may be ranked the 
| loftic 
*I have reckoned that ſort laſt, which, I know, 
is by thoſe of high taſte eſteemed the firſt ; bit 
when the poet neither inſtructs me, nor raiſes in ny 
breaſt any tender emotions, he ſinks, in my eſtimat 
on, into a character, very little ſuperior to that of 1 
wire-dancer. I may ſay with Horace, 
Ille per extentum funem mibi poſſe videtur 
| Tre poeta. 5 1 
But then all he does, is merely to ſurpriſe me vid 
inſtances of art and agility. He may indeed ſome: 
times, by the pictures which he draws, or the hat: 
mony of his numbers, riſe to the praiſe of a goo! 
painter, or a ſkillful muſician. But at beſt, I ſhoul 
as ſoon compare Giardini's tricks upon the fiddle i 
ſound muſic; as the ſublime Epic, or ſtar-ſtriking 
Pindaric, to the more chaſtiſed kinds of poetry; her 
the muſe condeſcends to be the handmaid of phil 
ſophy ; and endeavors to give her miſtreſs frei tc 
charms, whilſt ſhe is employed in delivering df 
great precepts of truth ; in tracing out the you > 
| hums 


five, u 


dental, than defi 


the Greeks do almoſt every 
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human actions; in laying open the ſources 
paſſions z and teaching 


97 


Joftier ſort of Odes, together with the deſcrip- 
tive, that is, far the greateſt part of the Epic. 
Every 
of our 


us, how to moderate them. 


Thunderer's nod, in Homer, has no charms 


for me; indeed the only line almoſt, which I ever 
read in him with ſincere pleaſure, is that, in which 
nhappy father is deſcribed, after his 
ſuit been rejected; 


© By f axewv Wa Jia Hονπννοονοννẽẽů˙ο,, Fakaoon.” 


perhaps there may be ſome reaſon to ſuſ- 


pect, that the pathos even of this line is more acci- 
ed. The circumſtances, which 
give the heightening to it ſeem to be principally the 
place, where the old man takes his walk; (the ſea- 
being peculiarly adapted to melancholy con- 
templation;) and the contraſt between his griet-bred 
lilence, and the noiſe of the beating ſurge, ſtrongly 
conveyed to the mind by the epithet, ToAvPAuctoum. 
But as for his walking by the ſea- ſide, there was pro- 
bably nothing more intended by it, than merely to 
fy his going out of the camp, which was ſitu- 
ated juſt by. To ſhew, that the 
this piece of ſcenery, as peculiarly ſuited to his pur- 
poſe on this occaſion, we may obſerve, that he makes 
thing there — T&%00 Jug, 
enſpuu $arxoons, they eat, fight, and play. And 
as for any peculiar beauty in the epithet, roavPcuc- 
to, his uſing it always indiſcriminately, whenever 
the metre requires ſuch a word, inclines one to 
think, that it owes the propriety, which it has in 
this place, more to our ideas, than to his; who ſeems 
to have meant nothing more by it, than he does b 


poet did not chooſe 


he his t We wWTepoevia , v fprEAQWNY 5 OT indeed almoſt a- 


F 4 


ny other of his epithets ; which appear, in general, 


10 
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Every other ſpecies, of whatever denomina. 
tion, is but a different mixture of the above. 


To 


to be choſe more on account of their being dactyles 
or ſpondees, than for any other allignable reaſon 
whatever. Why elſe do we hear of wedas ws Ay 
At, OT xopu0aior@ ExTwe, when the buſineſs IS only 
to make a ſpeech? where vod id, or Xo x10 
might have a propriety, but the others none. Thus 
we have woaupnlis Oduocevs, when his honorable em- 
ployment is no more, than what the greateſt ideot 
might have performed, as well as himſelf; only to 
take thoſe by the heel, whom Diomede had knocked 
down, and drag them out of his way, 

— Araę TIOAYMHTIE Od veces, 

"Ovrive Tudeidng aps nt vpοα g, | 

Tov ꝙ Oduocevs pilowides AuCuv modes efepuracxe, II. X. 


He might have found a much better opportunity, 
for uſing this epithet a little below (had not he been 
ided in his choice by the reaſon above mention- 
ed) where Ulyſſes, by a moſt ſurpriſing ſtretch 
thought, diſcovers that his bow will ſupply the place 
of a whip ; but here he uſes a very different one, 
Top & ag d TAHMNN Odvotvg Ave pawrux as i 
Tur & nevev ijacuoty 35 EEnAGUIEL Hv 
TOZN; ENINTAHEENN, weis nag i Pun 
Towns ex JiPporo vonoalo Xepoiv i as. 
PoiCnoey d 4 GC. KOIITE &' OdJvorevs 
TOEQ. To: d tolo, &c. | | 7p 8. 408. 


What is here ſaid of Homer, and elſewhere dl 
other ancients, is not meant, ſo much, to point 
out any defect in them; (whoſe merit, all things 
conſidered, muſt be acknowledged to be very great) 
as to ſhew the want of candor in critics, wh 
weigh their merit, and that of the moderns, in vet) 
different ſcales ; and will not throw in the fame 
grains of allowance in the one caſe, as in the other. 
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To give an inſtance of compariſon then 
in each of the three ſorts, can it be at all 


doubted, but that Pope's Ethic Epiſtles far 

yes excel every thing of the kind in ancient poe- 

on try? Will not Milton be allowed to ſtand at 

ah least, upon the ſame level with Homer and 

thy Virgil? And may not ſome Odes, lately pub- 
us 


liſhed from Strawberry Hill, juſtly claim the 
Ject MM precedence of any in Pindar? The ſecond ſort 
y w MW then is the only one left, in which the ex- 
ckel Bf cellence can be diſputed with us. And even 
in this, with regard to the eleg:ac, one need 
not be afraid of meeting with much. contra- 
X diction, if one ſhould ſay, that no age or 
country ever produced an elegy, comparable 
ation- to that in a Country Church Yard. | 
ch a WF But in point of dramatic perfection, it 
ſeems on all hands agreed, that the moderns 
«ro muſt give way to the ancients. If we aſk, 
why? it will be anſwered, Becauſe we have 

1 no chorus in our plays ; which however, it 
muſt be owned, got it's place in thoſe of the 
. 408. Wancients more through neceſlity, than choice. 
It had the right of prior poſſeſſion, which 
could not eaſily be ſet aſide. Plays at firſt, 
were nothing but little interludes, made to 
diverſify certain choral ſongs, in honor of 
Bacchus, the firſt ſpecies of the drama, that 
ap- 
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appeared. When theſe were improved into 
more regular and perfect pieces, the choruz ¶ 10 
fill maintained it's place by virtue of it; ha 
age, and the deference, which was paid to it 
on that account. oh 
That it adds a dignity to the drama, be 
muſt perhaps be allowed; and to thoſe, who 
are fond of ſhows and proceſſions, it would 
no doubt greatly enhance the merit of a 


play. That it is the guardian, or rather pa- Wh. 
rent of the unities, is another point, which IM late 
cannot well be diſputed: for as it conſiſts ¶ lity 
of a number of perſons, got together in 2 to d 
great meaſure by accident, it cannot well be prie 
ſuppoſed, that theſe can be kept together M man 
long; or be eaſily removed from place to has 
place. But then how confined, in reſpect o delisv 
variety, muſt this needs render the drama! moſt 
for how few actions, or plots are there oft, 
any importance, which will admit the ſup-Meoulc 
poſition of being compleated in two, of tl 
even in twelve hours, or in one and the to co 
ſame place? and if you once begin the magW It 
of ſcene-ſhifting, it may as well be extend iſet 0. 
ed from the palace to the forum, as fro 

one room in the palace to another. V 
They too, who judge from nature, al 5 
not from rules laid down by Ar:totle, au; true 
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a ſet of critics, whoſe aim it has been to fon 
low him, rather than nature, will not per- 
haps be inclined to think, that probability is 
much conſulted by the introduction of a 
chorus. An acting audience, which ſeems to 
be the true character of the chorus, may, in 
itſelf, be no very improbable thing: but an 
acting audience, which at the ſame time ſup- 
poſes another, hearing, audience preſent, 
whoſe judgement it is to inform and regu- 
late, is an utter outrage againſt all probabi- 
lity. Beſides this acting audience, which is 
to direct the other's judgement, (of the pro- 
priety and good tendency of which, to the 
manners of the common people, a great deal 
has been ſaid) is generally ſo myſterious in 
delivering it's own, that it is uſually the 
moſt difficult part of the play to be under- 
ſtood : the ſongs of the Sybils themſelves 
could ſcarcely be more obſcure, than ſome 
of the Greek choruſes muſt needs have been 
o common underſtandings.* 
It is ſtill more abſurd to ſuppoſe, that a 


Wet of perſons fitted for the purpoſe, ſhould 
all 


* What Horace ſays, 


Sortilegis non diſcrepuit ſententia Delphis, 
true of the chorus in more ſenſes, than one. 
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all be got together, without any apparent or Ml 
previous reaſon for 1t, prepared with the (ſx 
fineſt flights of poetry; ſuch, as do not ſeem Ml 69 
to ſpring from any ſentiments of the heart, N i; 
excited by the turns and incidents of what to 


is tranſacting, but are merely the viſionary ¶ fta. 
work of imagination, carried into too long pre 
a train of diſtant ideas to ariſe from any ing 
preſent, momentary impulſe : and theſe, to WM j;.. 


take the buſineſs ſtill farther out of nature's 
path, are to be accompanied by the higheſt 
ſtrains of harmony, and all the pomp cf 
muſic. 

That they too, who conſtitute the chorus 
ſhould either follow the principal character 
Into his private apartment, where he might 
properly deliberate; or that he ſhould del. 
berate aloud in an open court-yard, befor 


. A 

fifty different perſons; who are all to be . 
made acquainted with the inmoſt “ ſecrets mic 
tert 


of his heart; and yet are to interfere 10 
otherwiſe, than by advice; when perhaps ( 
the very worſt of actions and deſigns at 
carrying on; are all of them matters, which 
accord but ill with the common notions 0 
what conſtitutes the probable. Wc 
Laſty g 


Ale tegat commiſſa, — and that of all the cli 
racters indiſcriminately. 
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or WM Laſtly, that a ſet of inferior characters, 
the Wl (ſuch as the chorus in moſt caſes muſt con- 
em Ml fiſt of, that the upper parts may be filled 
art, W with proper dignity) ſhould have influence 
rhat to controul ; authority to dictate; or under- 
ary Wl ſtanding to adviſe, and to deliver the great 
long Wl precepts of truth; is ſuch a ſtretch to all ſeem- 
any ing, as nothing, but the poet's licence, gurd- 
„ to Het audendi, can poſſibly give a ſanction to.“ 
ure's Many 
hcl WY... 1 3 
f * For an inſtance of the impropriety, intended to 
Þ Ave marked here, let any one read the TPAXINIAI of 
Sepbocles; in which the chorus, who ought to read 
orus, lectures to Hercules de dolore tolerando,” conſiſts 
. of nothing better, than merely a ſet of goſſips: call 
ache them prieſteſſes, or what you will, an old woman can 
niglt de nothing, but an old woman: and a young one 
deli ¶ cannot well be ſuppoſed to have much influence, in 
\efore Ml matters of morality. 

Accordingly, after Hercules appears upon the ſtage, 
to be this reſpectable chorus, of young or old ladies, 
ecretM vhichever they be, does nothing like what Horace 
re m determines to be it's duty — | 
-rhay (Ut regat iratos, et amet pacare tumentes ) 


offers not a word, either to comfort Hercules, or vin- 
dicate Deianira; but immediately, as if conſcious of 
It's own inſignificance, ſeems to ſhrink away to one 
ſide of the ſtage, and ſtands almoſt mute for the 
remainder of the play; only the leading lady juſt 
informs us, that * Her hair ſtood on end at hearing 
* of her maſter's misfortunes :” that It muſt be a 
*lad thing for Greece to be deprived of ſuch a 
man: and that . She was determined to ſtay to 8 

cc en | 


ns all 
which 
ons ol 


Laſtly 
rhe chi 
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Many other particulars might however 
have been taken notice of; ſuch as, one 
perſon's expreſſing the ſentiments of twelve, 
or any number of others, without any mu- 
tual conſultation; which is the caſe of the 
acting part of the chorus; or, a number of 
perſons delivering the ſame ſentiments in mu 
preciſely the ſame words, which is the caſe WP 
in the /nging part. The circumſtance of an (wl 
LE, OMNES, 


« end of theſe diſmal doings, (perhaps, to ſee the 
c funeral) though to be ſure, nothing of this ſor 
could happen, without Jupiter's having a hand in 
<« jt,” Theſe are the only obſervations, ſhe has to make 
upon the occaſion, which, as Shakeſpear expreſſes it, 
ſeems to be The true butter-woman's rate to 
e market.” Though it muſt be owned, the monſter- 
killer lets himſelf down as much, as he well can, to 
their level, by the moſt feminine complaints, that 
2 an opera-hero uttered : for a ſpecimen, heat 
m, 
At At e rang, 2, L. 
This makes a whole line in a long ſpeech of his, 
conſiſting of 130; that is, if the common diviſion 
be right, within five lines as long, as the whole Third 
Act; very natural, no doubt, for one in his cir 


death 
purpo 


It m 


he fift 
he ch 


cumſtances, dying, as he deſcribes himſelf to be, il the 
with excruciating pains! — Where too could an tas 
Engliſh tranſlator find whimpering interjectons, udlene 
enough to render this puny lamentation by, unlels eum 
he went to miſs in the nurſery, juſt as little maſtet 17 A 
had bit her finger, or ſcratched her doll's cap off ? | a 

T ſhall ſay nothing of the little attention, which = Kn 
ſeems to be paid to the article of time in this play, a; 1 * 
8 with. 7 
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OMNES, in one of our plays, agreeing in 
the ſame form of expreſſion, has frequently 
afforded matter of juſt ridicule to the cri- 
tics; how much more juſtly might this 
fame circumſtance have provoked their cen- 


» fure in the chorus, where it is carried to a 
„noch greater height of abſurdity? Such a 
* parcel of lifeleſs mutes too upon the ſtage, 


(which could be but ill avoided by making 
a firſt and ſecond chorus) mult hang like ſo 


many 


bon MI vith ſtanding it is wrote in Greek, and has a chorus 
. 1 in tough to preſerve any thing like a unity in this 
NE reſpect, Hercules, Hyllus, and Lychas, muſt all be 
Toa ſuppoſed to have travelled in ſeven-league boots. 
les Neither ſhall I take notice of many other ſtran 
particulars, ſuch as Hercules's deſiring his ſon to mar 
his whore, who had been the cauſe of his mother's 
death; &c. becauſe they are not much to the preſent 
purpoſe. | 

It might however be difficult for any one to aſſign a 
pood reaſon, why Hercules is brought upon the ſtage 


of his all, unleſs it were merely to ſhew, how loud he 
x:viſſon ould roar; as he never makes his appearance, till 
| Third he fifth act; till the 3 character is dead, and 
bis ch. he chorus has ſung her laſt ſong; that is in ſhort, 
"_ il the play, or at leaſt all the diſtreſs of it, is over. 
„ud ur perhaps the poet knew he could not raiſe in his 


udience an idea, of diſtreſs enough, on Deianira's 


i count, nor even on Hercules's, unleſs he exhibited 
? malte um ALIVE, and made him bellow a little : as if the 
off? thenian theatre had cried out, with the humorous 

hic id Knight, . Prick me BULL-CALF till he roar : ” 


% could this be contrived for an audience of 
4 „ 
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many dead weights upon every movement; 
eſpecially in the Greek theatre, where, by 
being maſked, they could not even ſhew the 
concern they had, in what was going on, by 
their looks and features. 

Perhaps, if we muſt have a chorus, the 
only way of remedying all theſe inconveni- 
encies, would be to form it of certain Gen, 
Sylphs, or Gnomes, — who might eaſily be 
ſuppoſed to be perfectly acquainted with all 
human tranſactions, without having any right 
to interfere in them; and yet might take a 
pleaſure in hymning their ſentiments about 
them. The ſongs of theſe imaginary beings, 
might give as many breathing times to the 
poet and his audience, as he thought proper; 
(for it is not eaſy to ſee the neceſſity of their 
being preciſely five, though both Greek and 
Latin authority has determined it ſo) And 
being intirely under his management, he 


much, as would be to his purpoſe, 
— Quod propoſito conducat, & hereat ate. 
Theſe ſongs would undoubtedly fill up 
the ſpace, between the Acts, with much 
greater dignity, and propriety, than the poo 
ſhifts of a ballad, or a dance, which 4 


preſent we have recourſe to. Here too woull 
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be room for all the powers of muſic to ſhew 


t; 

by themſelves. And here the poet might be 
he properly delivered of all the towering flights 
by ef imagination, which could not be ſo fitly 


introduced into the more ſober drama. Into 
heſe characters, beſides, he might throw as 
uch oracular wiſdom, and moral inſtruc- 
jon, as he pleaſed: whilſt, in the mean 


- be ime, the acting part of the chorus, in the 
\ al} ody of the play, might be much more na- 
icht orally ſupphed, as it is amongſt the mo- 
ke ens, by a friend, or a confident. 
It may be objected to this, that it would 


e likely to encourage ſuperſtition among 
he vulgar ; but what is there ſo perfect, as 
lat no objections can be made to it? 

In ſhort, as the great buſineſs of the ſtage 
to pleaſe us into inſtruction and improve- 
ent; to humanize the heart, either by de- 
aving it into temporary pleaſure, or by af- 
cling it with imaginary ills, and fancied 
enes of diſtreſs; the poet, who has the 
eateſt power over the imagination; wha 
n, for a certain time, carry us with him, 
his tancy's chariot, wherever he liſteth ; 
ovided he does not hurt or ſhock * us 


* * by 
IC 
ul” By 45 J mean thoſe who are guided by their 


b ural feelings, not thoſe, who are governed by a 
; G capri- 


. 
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by the violence of his motions, ſeems 9 
purſue the beſt and moſt probable path fu 


obtaining his end. In this light all the ſong "1 
of Apollo, ancient and modern, do not equi | 
the ſingle worth of Shakeſpear ; Shakeſpeqr, y 
< whoſe eye (to uſe his own beſt words) N 
In a fine fancy rolling, " 
Dotb glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; x No 
And who (as he elſewhere expreſſes hin Ty 
ſelf) © Holds as it were the mirrour up t . 
0 


« nature; ſhews virtue her own feature 
* ſcorn her own image; and the very age ani 
* body of the time, his form and preſſure. 

However, if the old method muſt nei? 
be thought the beſt ; there is an inſtan 
ready at hand to ſhew, that the modem 
can excel the ancients, even in their ow! 
way. It will eaſily be gueſſed, I mean Cars 
tacus; which, for the auguſt and ſolen 
ſcenery, the majeſty of the characters, ti 
dignity, propriety, and poetry of the cho 
exceeds the moſt perfect model, which f 
ancients have left us. 


* r and whimſical taſte of their own acl 

whoſe greateſt pleaſure conſiſts in being 
* diſpleaſed, as poſſible; and who therefore i 
for as many opportunities of being ſhocked, as d 
can find. 
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T have been carried ſo far in the road of 
criticiſm, that I am led to ſay ſomewhat of 


00 
for 


on the thing itſelf. 

qu How much beyond former clumſineſs 
pear, then, are the modern refinements of this art? 
) how elegant, delicate, and correct, are the 


Notes and Comments, lately publiſned on 
Two Epiſtles of Horace? and what a mere 
Hhorilegium does even Longinus appear to be, 
when compared with the Philo con- 
tained in the Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
In ſhort to ſuch a pitch of improve- 
ment has this art been brought; that one may 
venture to affirm, there is more good ſenſe 
and rational criticiſm, to be met with in one 
pf our common * Monthly Reviews, than in 
ll the old ſcholia put together. | 
But to fay the truth, Critics and Com- 
entators uſually infeſt only the lighter, and 
nore trifling parts of ſcience; ſuch as poetry, 
hilology, &c. juſt as waſps and hornets 
ttle about hollow trees, and unſound 
earth: 
Perhaps this will be looked upon, as a ſep for 
rberus : I cannot ſay, that was my original inten- 
> in making the compariſon; but if it anſwers 
good end, and carries me ſafely paſt that 


ghtful monſter, I ſhall have the higheſt opinion 
my own good management. IS 


G 2 


en; & 
him 
up it 
ature 


ers, | 


cho 
hich ü 
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earth: and there is, for that reaſon, this 
plain ſign of ſuperior ſtrength and ſound. 
neſs in modern learning, that this ſort of Ml 5: 
inſects dare ſcarce attempt to faſten upon it. 
There will never be the ſame number of 
critics and commentators, upon Locke and 
Monteſquieu, that there has been upon Plats 
and Ariſtotle, And why? becauſe the opinions 
of the latter are ſo vague and undetermined, 
that they afford ample room for conjectures 
and explanations ; whereas the former are ſo 
accurate and preciſe, any attempt to explan 
them would but render them confuſed. lt i 
from hence poſſibly the complaint has ariſen 
which one has ſometimes heard made | 
thoſe, who have had the education of youth 
committed to them, that they found it ea: 
tremely difficult to read lectures, at leaſt t 
their own ſatisfaction, upon Locke. The cak 
really is, he has left extremely little for an 
one to add to what he himſelf has ſaid, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Some general obſervations on ancient and modern 


learning. 
"> O cloſe this long diſquiſition about 
pan antient and modern learning, the 


different lights, in which they may fairly be 
conſidered, ſeem to be as follows. 

The view of antient learning, where every 
now and then a ſtriking ſentiment appears, 


os. : ; 
= 0 is not unlike that of a wide extenſive coun- 
* try, uncultivated for the moſt part; but in 
ie which, here and there, you will diſcover a 


pile of magnificence; which, from the ſitua- 
tion it is in, receives an additional grandeur. 
Whereas the modern ſtate of ſcience reſem- 
bles more ſome favorite ſpot of ground; on 
which every thing, that either labor or art 
could contribute, has been freely beſtowed ; 
where the whole is in a manner finiſhed and 
complete; but, for want of contraſt, no parti- 
ular part is ſo likely to catch the attention. 

It is from hence, that the ancients are 
hought to abound more in the ſublime, 
than the moderns. Barren countries always. 
afford the moſt ſtriking proſpects : the AEI= 


HA NON and the $OBEPON are e moſt remark- 


able there. 


G 3 It 
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It is for the ſame reaſon ſome have ima- 
gined, they excel us alſo in Genius. Having 
hadthefirſt free range into nature, they ſeized 
to themſelves, what they eſteemed moſt wor. 
thy of their regard; juſt as the firſt travell. 
ers in an unknown country mark down the 
moſt remarkable mountains, lakes and rivers, 
which they meet with there. But then they, 
who come after them, and take a more ac- 
curate ſurvey, cannot juſtly be ſaid to have 
leſs genius, than the others, or to be only 
their imitators ; though perhaps they give us 
the ſame rivers, lakes, and mountains, which 
the others had done before. 
The moderns too, by their practice of 
quotation, have greatly contributed to leſſen 
their own character in this reſpect, and to 
raiſe that of the antients. At the revival of 
learning, all the knowledge in the world 
was neceſſarily drawn from the old foun- 
tains, which were now again laid open; and 
men were ſcholars in proportion, as they wer 
more or leſs acquainted with theſe. After- 
wards, when they began to think a little for 
themſelves ; as if they had been afraid to go 
alone, or truſt themſelves out of leading - 
ftrings, they were glad to ſeek for ſupports, 
to what they advanced, in the opinions ol 
the 
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the antients; which by this means were 
raiſed to ſuch a degree of authority and im- 
portance, that what was matter of choice in a 
great meaſure at firſt, became in time almoſt 
neceſſary; ſcarce any thing being thought 
night, which was not confirmed by ſome in- 
ſtance of former wiſdom to the ſame pur- 
poſe, Men, for this reaſon, were put upon 
ſtraining the ſentiments of the ancients to 
meanings, which they never dreamt of : 
and from hence, in many caſes, the moderns 
have been ſuſpected of borrowing from them, 
what in fact they firſt gave them, by their 
own forced interpretations. 

It is no concern of mine however, to de- 
ide the controverſy of merit between the 
wo, All I am inquiring about is, only, to 
ind out, who know the moſt; not what 
merit. each might have in acquiring the 
knowledge, they are maſters of. Columbus 
might have more merit, as the Diſcoverer of 
Imerica, than Hernan Cortez had; — but, 
otwithſtanding his pretenſions, it is certain, 
he other penetrated farther into it; and 
ay, without any injury done to the for- 
"Wucr's reputation, be ſtyled, and have the 
raiſe of being, it's Conqueror, 
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. anc 

CHAP. IX. an) 
Of the art of War. nei 
| ſuc 


HE art of war is ſo totally changed, MW © | 
| that it is hardly poſſible to compare, MW v6; 
what it is with what it was.“ inſt 

However, if it is become rather a more ci- W i111 
vilized buſineſs; if the work of bloodſhed he pro 
ſooner over; if the fate of a pitched battle be IM this 
ſooner decided; if the carnage, which enſues, MW - / 
be leſs dreadful; and the conquered, eſpe- all. 
cially that unfortunate part of them, who fan 
are made priſoners, be treated with greaterW dif 
+humanity ; we may well ſay, it is 1impros-Wpro| 
ed. We might alſo appeal to living inſtances ¶ the 
of Heroes, greater than any, which Rome of MW qua 
Greece ever ſaw; whoſe fame was chiefly owing the 
to their having to deal only with barbarou ing 

and law 


* < Tf in any thing we deviate from the practice 
« of the antients, it is in our military diſcipline, iI, f 
<« which we are ſo abſolutely new, that there is ſcate thor 
any thing uſed, that was preferred by our an-. 
* ceſtors.” Machiavel. 


+ The ſubſcription now going forward in favor © 
the French priſoners, wretches left to ſtarve by the! 
own king and country; will be a laſting honor '0 
this nation in point of humanity! but this conſide¶ ed 
tion properly belongs to another place. 
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and unpoliſhed nations ; whom it was ſcarce 
any merit to conquer, their own unſkilful- 
neſs had ſo great a ſhare in the victor's 
ſucceſs. | 
ged, M © But, however true it may be, that the 
pare, wörld is improved in this, as well as in'other 

inſtances; how much more defireable a 
e ci- ff truth would it be, to ſay, that our other im- 
ed be provements had rendered all attention to 


le be this leſs neceſſary 

ſues, And did not the matter of fact, of almoſt 
eſpe· ¶ all Europe's being engaged in war at preſent, 
who ftand in our way; it might perhaps be no 
reater WW difficult undertaking to make this appear a 


pros 
ances 


probable hypotheſis. One may ſee, how, by 
the firſt inſtitution of government, private 


me ot I quarrels were, in a great meaſure, ſuperſeded; 
»wingWthe feuds and animoſities of particulars be- 
arou i ing made ſubject to the deciſion of common 


and laws. The imperfect ſtate indeed of theſe 
governments at firſt left room, too frequent- 
ly, for particulars to diſpute the public au- 
thority : and hence aroſe the calamity of ci- 
vil war. But now, by the improvements 
made in moſt of the governments in Europe, 
we have ceaſed in a great meaſure to hear 
that worſt of ſounds, the din of civil diſ- 
cord, May there not then be ſome room to 

hope, 


practice 
ine, iu 
3 ſcarce 
JUr an. 


Favor 0 
y thel 
onor (0 
confide- 
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hope, from theſe two gradual advances to- 
wards perfection ; that, if Germany and ſome 
of the other leſs perfect ſtates here, with the 
whole unſettled Weſtern world, (which have 
of late afforded the chief materials for pub. 
lic broils) were to receive the ſame improve. 
ments, which other ſtates have; there would 
almoſt an end be put to all occaſion for 
public, as well as civil wars ? when we 
ſhould ſee the law of nations have as full 
effect, as the law of particular kingdoms; 
when that moſt deſireable of all prophecies, 
yet unfulfilled, might receive it's full com- 
pletion ; when, © Nation ſhould no more lift 
<« up ſword againſt nation; neither ſhould 


* they learn war any more.” 


If there be not room to hope for this, 
there is at leaſt ſufficient reaſon to wiſh for 
it; ſince what deforms the fair and regular 
appearance of things ſo much, as the horrid 
outrages of war; even when it is conducted 
by the beſt rules, which civilized nations 
have impoſed upon it, to tame it's fiercer 


ſpirit ? 


However, till this moſt happy event can 
take place, we may well add the following 
wiſh to the former; —that ſo long, as war is 


to be the reſource of empir es, quarrelling with 


each 
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each other, Britain may never want ſuch 
* callant hearts and able heads, to defend 
her intereſts, as have lately raiſed her glory, 
and their own honor to ſuch an amazing 
height ! | | 

As the Soldier's character, ſo long as it is ne- 


ceſſary, muſt ever be one of the moſt reſpectable 
in all ſtates; and may well claim every inſtance of 


for praiſe from us ſons of peace, who enjoy the eaſe, 
e which they, at the hazard of their lives, purchaſe 
for us; ſo ſhould nothing prevent me from offering 


the poor tribute of my praiſe, on this occaſion to all 
; thole, who have, during the courſe of this war, 
cles, N done ſo much honor to themſelves and their coun- 
om- Witry ; but that their number renders a particular 
litt mention of their names almoſt impoſſible : ſince if 
: | once began to quote the particular perſons, wha 
ould FMWdeſerved to be diſtinguiſhed, I ſhould almoſt write 
a complete lift of his Majeſty's forces, both by ſea 

this and land, from the Admiral and General, down to 
ce common ſeaman and ſoldier ; and fo ſhould make 

it no diſtinction at all: indeed there can not well 


zular {WÞe any made, but between thoſe, who have been 
orrid Nin ſervice, and thoſe, who have not ; which laſt, if 

they had had the ſame opportunity, would, I am 
iCted Wrerſuaded, have diſcharged their duty as faithfully, 
tions Nas the others, Es 
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5 has 
CHAT. 2A. fibl 

Of Religion, conſidered as a Science. Is; 
mat 


S to Religion, men ſeem to have fol- MWpon 
lowed their ſenſes firſt, in the choice Mot r 


of objects to worſhip ; their paſſions, next; ſſſtofo 


and laſt of all, their reaſon. the 
Even the Deity, in the different revelat-· to 
ons of himſelf to mankind, ſeems to hare 
acted in a manner, ſomewhat analogous to 
this. 
To our firſt father and early patriarchs he 
appeared in bodily ſhape, like a man; the 
higheſt degree of excellence, to which their 
ideas probably then reached. He afterward 
cloathed himſelf in more majeſty and ſplen- 
dor; and was not viſible to the Jews, but in 
clouds, or in fire: ſtill however did he talk 
even to them of the ſtrength of his arm, and 
the furiouſneſs of his wrath ; and endes 
voured to influence them to a diſcharge 
their duty, by ſetting before them temporal" ii 
rewards and puniſhments; the weakneſs 0 
their underſtanding, even yet, not ſuffering 
them to look at any higher things. But a 
laſt, when the fullneſs of time was come, be 
brought life and immortality to light; ant 


ha 


* 
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has repreſented himſelf, as far as it was poſ- 
ſible, to our narrow comprehenſions, as he 
is; in doing which he ſeemingly conſidered 
mankind as having now attained to ſtronger 
fol- powers of reaſoning, and therefore capable 
gce Hof receiving more ſublime truths, than here- 
ext; Mtofore ; the Law having been ſtrictly,“ as 
the ſcripture ſays, our SCHOOLMASTER 
lat. to bring us unto Chriſt.“* | 


How- 


Perhaps a reaſon, as ſatisfactory as any other, 
ight be deduced from hence, why Chriſtianity has 
ot been more extenſively diſperſed in the world, 
han it is. A great part of mankind may be, for 
dught we know, really incapable, through their ig- 
orance, of receiving it. | 

But then to ſolve, how this itſelf ſhould come to 


ward as, would be another inquiry, as difficult as the 
ſpler rmer; in the purſuit of which, if any one ſhould 
but ini? that mankind appeared to conſiſt of ſeveral 
ut 10 ferent ſpecies, naturally diſtinct from each other,” 
ie tal hat great degree of abſurdity would there be in 
n, and he ſuppoſition? We ſee this, in fact, is the caſe, with 


gard to Dogs, and ſome other Kinds of animals; 


, ong which one ſpecies ſhall greatly excel ano- 
arge of er, both in beauty, ſagacity, and, if I may ſo ſay, 
mporl en in good manners. Why therefore may not the 
neſs offi obtain amongſt Men ? appearances are certain- 


for it: or why, otherwiſe, ſhould the Hottentots 
d wild Indians have continued, from the firſt date 
their exiſtence to the preſent period, with ſo few 
larks of improvement amongſt them? It is not e- 
dugh to ſay, that they ſhew themſelves capable of 
arning things from us; (for ſome even of the in- 

oP ferior 
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However, to ſpeak ingenuouſly, it is n. 
ther our happineſs, than it ought to be ou 
pride, 


ferior animals are capable of that, as far as their or. 
ganization will allow them) but the queſtion is, od 
they really have the ſame power of perfecting them. WM fac 
ſelves; or, to uſe a new word, if they are indued with 5 
the ſame perfectionability, which we are; why har 7 
they not ſtruck out of their own accord new diſco. Cor 
veries; and advanced in improvement, as we har: ref. 
done? 

It might be objected to this way of reaſoning 
that it ſeems to preclude the Chriſtian Religion len 
from ever attaining to that univerſality, which bo J 
from it's own nature, and from ſome not obſom ¶ |. 
8 it was apparently deſigned to have. _ 

ow this objection would be removed by ſuppoſing goſj 
that our ſpecies, which for diſtinction's ſake may & hea! 
called the European, ſhall in time poſſeſs the hot prai 
earth, to the intire excluſion of all the reſt. And, i 
we may gueſs at conſequences, from what has hay 
pened within theſe laſt two centuries, this will na to v 
appear a very abſurd hypotheſis. Neither is a any 
2 violence done to truth by ſuppoſing, that ſom tha A 

pecies of beings, even of mankind, may become e. 

tinct. What is ſaid both in Scripture and Pagat 
accounts, about Giants, makes it not improbabl 
that this has already been the caſe : and it is cv: 
dent, that the number of wild beaſts is greatly dim! 
niſhed ; ſome whole kinds, ſuch as Wolves, whid 
appear to have been formerly the moſt numero 
ſcarce exiſting now, but in pictures and relation mann 
and for ſpecimens of others, we muſt ſend much fi 
ther, than heretofore was neceſſary. 

It may be obſerved, as a conſequence from hend 
that if the ſlave-trade is to be defended at all, it mu 
ſeemingly be on ſome ſuch principles, as the abo 
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ra pride, that we excel former times in this ar- 
our ticle. It was the wiſdom of God, and not of 
ide, MW men, which brought this to paſs : we ought 
therefore to give God the praiſe. And yet, 
is, if oddly as it may ſound, it is not abſurd in 
hem. fact to ſuppoſe, that even a religion given 
wi by God himſelf, (perfect as it muſt have 
dc. come from it's all-wiſe Author,) may receive, 
har reference being had only to the minds of men, 
many new additions of beauty and excel- 
lence, by being better underſtood.* 7 


h bon I would not here be thought, to caſt the 


bleu leaſt reflection on the primitive aſſertors of 


— goſpel truth. But ſurely they had better 
nay e hearts, than heads. And one would rather 
> whok 


praiſe them for their honeſt and upright in- 
tentions, than condemn in any reſpect men, 
will nato whom we owe ſo much. Without caſting 
is uz ny blame upon them, it muſt be owned, 
that learning was declining apace; when 


ex LEE 2» | 

| Pag Chriſtianity was left to human means for 
robabl:Wit's ſupport. It was not long afterwards, 
it 16 that 
ly dim: 

5, win Nothing ſeems clearer, than that many things 
1merouwgeven in this laſt revelation, were delivered in the 
elations manner they are, merely in compliance to the weak- 
nuch faWWneſs of their ideas, to whom it was firſt made; 


mich would have put on a very different appear- 
ance, had knowledge been in the ſame ſtate of per- 
lection then, which it is now. ö -. 
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that our Religion, with almoſt every thing, 
elſe, was buried in the ruins of the Roman 
empire; where it lay hid in darkneſs for 
ages. 
Whoever. conſiders this, and reflects far. 
ther, how lately it has emerged from this 
obſcurity ; how ſtill more lately 1t has been 
able to diſentangle itſelf, in any degree, from 
that ruſt and rubbiſh, from thoſe great er. 
rors and groſs ſuperſtitions, which it had 
contracted in thoſe dark cells, where it had 
been ſhut up; and which by length of time, 
were grown ſo cloſe to it, that they ſeemed, 
and were long “' thought to make a part of 
the Religion itſelf ; whoever, I ſay, conſiders 
theſe things, will not be ſurpriſed, either 
that. Chriſtianity has not hitherto been bet- 
ter underſtood ; or, that 1t 1s better under- 
ſtood now, than ever it was, ſince inſpurati- 
ol 
* It was indeed no ealy taſk to ſeparate the tua 
or to point out diſtinctly, where true and genulit 
Religion began, and where theſe ugly, adſcititious ei. 
velopments ended. Perhaps to ſome it may {ce 
as if a part of theſe ſtill hung round it, which a to- 
great tenderneſs may have hitherto ſpared, leſt h 
taking off a wen of a confirmed growth, the heal 
of the body itſelf ſhould be endangered. And ct! 
tainly, if ever this ſhould be attempted, the greatel 


{kill and care will be neceſſary, to prevent all ill c 
ſequences, | 
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on ceaſed; now, when men's underſtandings 
are more refined, and their reſearches into 
truth more enlarged, than ever r they were 
before! 

There are not wanting Lene ſome a- 
mongſt us, who are for ſhortening theſe re- 
ſearches ; and tell us, it is enough without 
any thing farther, if we only know, that 
uch a thing is written: in which opinion, 
t may be worth while to obſerve, they ſeem 
o differ a good deal from St. Philip; who, 
pon ſeeing a perſon with a Bible in his 
and, was not content with merely aſking 
im, what he ſaw written there; but made 
is farther inquiry, Underſtandeſt thou 
' what thou readeſt? And how this buſi- 
eſs of underſtanding is to be accompliſhed, 
without the act of reaſoning, without in- 
juiring, by whom any thing was written; 
Mn what occaſion ; with what probable de- 
ien; how it agrees with other parts of 
cripture 3 and poſſibly alſo, how conſonant 
is to our own notions of God, and the re- 
ation we ſtand in to him; is, J own, a 
joint, far above my comprehenſion. 

One would not ſuppoſe, that theſe men 
ought the Scripture falſe ; but ſurely they 
Hk, as if they did: for what harm can in- 
H quiries 
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114 A Now Efimate of 
quiries about it do, if it be true? it is th 
nature of all truth to love the light; 
error, to avoid it. The one acquires freſ 
charms by being more clearly ſeen ; and thi 
uglineſs of the other can ns otherwiſe hy 
fully detected, than by _ WY nk 
public view. - - 
They would do well too to tell us, deln or 
they take the uſe of our reaſon away, whi 
difference there is, between a falſe Religio 
and a true one falſely underſtood. Let tha 
go to the banks of the Niſe, and there fi Fn 
out the diſtint worth of the pe, and 
W the Muſulman.*' ri 
Or if they do not like to go ſo far abr 
for inſtances, let them look into ſome of 6 
modern afſemblies of the faithful at hom 
and point out to us, the ſpecific differen 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition, when but 
upon Chriſhanity, and the ſame, when ati 
ing out of any other mode of worſhip. 


I. 
they 


mak 


SIN 


* See an account of the old Serpent, and mu 
other curious Anecdotes about them, in Nerda 
Travels, Vol. a. 
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Freſt 
d the JF the above conſiderations are ſo fortu- 
ſe l nate, as to evince the point, for which 
t ey were thrown together; and ſhould 
| Mmake it ſeem probable, that there has been 
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CONCLUSION. 


Imoſt a continual improvement in human 
Knowledge; they may poſſibly at the fanie 
Iglau time ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, that we ourſelves, 


t hal hatever high attainments we may boaſt, 
re ful aal be far outdone. by thoſe, who come af- 
nd Mer. But let not this damp our eagerneſs to 
ert as near perfection, as we can; lot it ra- 
abroll her animate us, with freſh zeal, to leave as 
of eue things unfiniſhed, for poſterity to excel 
hom in, as may be. 
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The End of the Second Part. 
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1 1 K RRAT A. 
Page x. of the APOLOGY, Sc. line the laſt;, for thei, 
'. , read it's. 


Page xi. De. line the 1th; after «don't, deie the com 
ma, or the word «aft. 


Page vii. of the EXPLANATION, Cc. line be bu 
one; for © or leaſt, read or at leaſt. 


Page 84. in the Note, line 22; for © in-, read inferior 
Page 99. line tbe 10th; for philology, read philoſophy 
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AN 


APOLOGY 


TO THE. 


R E A D E R. 


SIR, 


OMIT the terms kind, courteous, benevo- 
L lent, &c. for fear of miſtakes. — But as 
ind there was ſome ſmall miſunderſtanding 
xtween you and me the laſt time I waited 
pon you, I think it worth endeavouring, 
all hazards, to ſet things a little to rights, 
fore I run the riſque of making them 

orſe by any freſh offence. 
What a comfort would it have been, in 
ch an extenſive undertaking as mine, to 
we looked back here, and found, that ſo 
all was well! ” Since I cannot have this 
eaſure, at leaſt in ſo full a manner, as I 
uld wiſh, what can I do better, than try 
excuſe or defend in ſome degree my paſt 
duct? For I cannot bring my mind to 
nk, that a mere diſappointment is reaſon 
a 3 enough 
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vi An Apology to the Reader. 


enough to make one either change one: 


| 
opinion, or by an explanatory defence retract 4 
the greateſt part of what. one had befor g 
been ſtudiouſly advancing. 0 
I am told then, Sir, © that you think 6: 
did not treat you with cwility and reſpetMl 1 
enough in my laſt viſit ;” and that conſider. 2b 
ing the novelty of ſome notions I advanced, MW wi 
there was a degree of peremptorineſs in ny my 
manner, which tended more to diſguſt, than ſub 
to allure you into my way of thinking. I Th 
anſwer to this, I plead, that though I wou mu 
not be wanting in any inſtance of prope me: 
reſpect to a perſonage of your importance ny 
yet I muſt at the fame time own, that ii uſe 
does not enter into my plan to coax a eno 
wheedle. — I have the ſame opinion of trutii of r 
that the old philoſopher had of virtue, WW by a 
ſtrip but off that falſe dreſs, which her ene mor 
mies have forced her to wear; remove on thoy 
that veil of error, which intercepts ſo man ear 
of her native beauties from the eye; and Wdeſir 
men mult fall in love with her. In m 
If however I ſet about this nice unde 
taking in too rough a manner: — If I alle} + | 
ed with too much freedom the right of p reaſ 
vate judgement, — it is a miſtake, which 45 
little farther commerce with the world iin 555 


pr -obab 


Des probably correct. And I ſhould hope, if you 
trat MW youchſafe to honor me with any farther ac- 
efor MM quaintance, you may be induced to abate 
ſomewhat of your prejudice againſt me, upon 
ink finding that I am only a plain-ſpoken man. 
eſped 1 muſt own I do not like that round- 
ſider about way of mtroducing one's ſentiments 
mech with an © If I may be allowed to give you 
in mW my opinion ;” © pardon the expreſſion ;” 1 
ſubmit intirely to better judgements ;” &c. 
Though when I venture to tell you in a 
much plamer manner what I think, I really 
mean only juſt the fame thing: © theſe are 
my ſentiments ; you have your own; make 
uſe of which you like beſt,” If this be not 
enough to ſecure me from the imputation 
of rudeneſs or want of addreſs; as I would 
by all reaſonable compliance with your hu- 
er en mor endeavour to make you my friend, 
though I know your delicate and faſtidious 
ear would nauſeate any thing like flattery, I 
deſire you would underſtand every ſentence 
in my book with a * pace tua dixerim *,” or 
any 
I would not have uſed this Latin ſentence, for 
WJ © reaſon you will ſee by and by, if I had not thought, 
en hat by it's claſſical authority it would have greater 
veight with you, than any thing I could poſſibly ſay 
| in plain Engliſh. FIVE TO 
proþal a 4 
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any other ſtill more ſubmiſſive mode of ac. 
knowledging your indiſputable right as a 
reader to judge much more properly, than 
I as an author can poſſibly be ſuppoſed to do. 


So much for this affair.—I am charged in 
the next place, I hear, with a fault almoſt 
the oppoſite of this laſt ; © that I have treat- 
ed you with too much reſpect ;” and have 
ſuppoſed you a perſon of much more read- 
ing and reflexion, than you really are: in con- 
ſequence of which I have paſſed over many 
things too ſlightly ; giving only juſt a hint 
or alluſion to books and paſſages, where far- 
ther information might be had, or which, if 
purſued even with the ſmalleſt application 
of your own reaſon, would lead you by very 
eaſy ſteps to the intended concluſion : where- 
as, it ſeems, I ought to have done all this 
work for you. Now, Sir, I muſt beg your 
leave to obſerve in my defence here, that 
your's is a very numerous family, in which 
there muſt neceſſarily be a great variety of 
tempers, and conſequently a great difference 
of opinions. There are ſome of you, that! 
have met with; who like nothing ſo well as 
the pleaſure of the chace, and require only 
juſt to have the game put up for you, which 


you would of choice purſue by the help of 
your 


your 
turn: 
with 
every 
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pour own ſagacity through all it's various 
2 turns and windings. Others amongſt you, 
n © with a more Alderman-like taſte, would have 
o. every thing ready provided, dreſſed and ſerved 
in © up; whilſt they ſhould have nothing more 
t to do, than merely to fit down to eat and 
t. © carve, where they liked beſt. — As I have 
ve never heard your ſentiments directly upon 
d- this occaſion, what I have above mentioned 
n- being only hinted to me by others; I have 
ay J wind for once to venture at ſuppoſing you 
nt to be one of the firſt ſort, a man of great 
ſenſe and good underſtanding; — if you are, 
the excuſe I have to make to you on this 
head need only be a ſhort one: — I have en- 
deavoured as much as poſſible to avoid run- 
ning down a ſentiment ; and have only aimed 
at inviting you to direct your own reading 
and obſervation to the ſame point of view 
wth mine. — To gain which end, what like- 
ler method could I take, than juſt to throw 
out occaſionally a diſtant alluſion, ſimile, &c. 
which by leaving room for the exerciſe of 
your imagination, might gently draw you 
into the path of inquiry, which it pointed 
out? As for your brethren of the other claſs, 
It matters not much, how one writes for 
them, Perhaps the propereſt way of treating 

them 
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them is to deal as much as may be in round 
aſſertions: — Theſe, if any thing, will Put 
them upon a neceſſity of thinking a little 
for themſelves ; —and a thouſand arguments 
to thoſe, who either will not or cannot ex. 
mine their force, are nothing more, than ſo 
many longer and more tedious affertions, 
Beſides, if an author may at all be allowed 
to have any regard to ſelf, I might plead, 
that having entered upon a very exten. 
five ſubject, with abundance of matenal 
before me, it was labor enough to tire one 
of no very perſevering turn of mind at beſt 
to ſelect ſome leading principles, marſhal 
them in ſome order, and juſt faya few plau- 
ſible things upon each to make them appear 
not altogether improbable. — By taking more 
leiſure to have conſidered things, I might nd 
doubt have adjuſted my plan better, and 
have ſent it out in a more finiſhed manner; 
but the time when J ſet about it, ſeemed to 
require ſomething of this kind immediately; 
and if I have only ſucceeded fo far, as to di 
poſe a few ſenſible Readers to beſtow thel 
impartial thoughts on this queſtion, whik 
it is in agitation; I ſhall think I have dons 
more good, than ] poſſibly could by ſending 
out a more correct work at the diſtance d 


tel 
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ten years hence; which would not have been 


at all too long a ſpace for entering fully 
into a ſubject of fuch large extent. 


Another fault, near a-kin to this laſt, and 
which therefore may be obviated by a ſimilar 
excuſe, I find has been objected to me, © that 
[ have not gone deep enough into the ſubject, 
have not tried, as the French term it, appro- 
fondir la matiere. Now, though I would not 
be thought intirely incapable of penetrating 
a little farther into many points, than I have 
done ; yet I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that at 
preſent I did not affect it, and profeſſed only to 
treat things ſuperficially; aſſuming the cha- 
racter of one of thoſe light Troops, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is rather to reconnoitre and ſkirmiſh, than 
to bear any conſiderable ſhare in more regu- 
lar operations. If indeed their ſkirmiſhing 
ſhould bring on any more ſerious affair, they 
ſhould be ſupported by the firmer and more 
diſciplined battalion. Whether it was in my 
power to have brought any ſuch forces into 
the field, had their aid been required, can- 
not certainly be known, as I have not been 
put to the trial. I muſt own however, as it 
frequently happens to people at ſea, that, 
what upon ſlight obſervation, or at a diſ- 
tance, appears only to be a cloud or thick 

4 miſt, 
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miſt, upon a nearer approach is found to be 
real land; I was in hopes it might alſo in 
ſome inſtances have happened to what I had 
written, that ſome things, ſeemingly of 
very light and ſuperficial caſt, might, on be. 
ing more ſtedfaſtly looked at, be found ty 
contain more real matter, than at firſt fight 
they ſeemed even to pretend to. 

But how ſhall I ſupport myſelf again 
the next charge; in which I muſt expect to 
have every Muſe for an accuſer, and perhaps 
Apollo, or one of his ſons, for my judge? 
For I have committed 1t ſeems, the highe 


he an 
Dy f Or. 
fors, Al 
ner, h: 
pf tha 
quiet E 
5 reall 
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crimes and miſdemeanours againſt their pe A 
culiar favorites the Claſſics, and have evenWy,+ in 
been guilty of treaſon againſt the Prince d ppoſe 
Poets! to whoſe imperial authority, it hr of 1 
been long agreed, every one who pretends to ly 
the character of a Scholar, muſt ſwear al uſe, ir 
true fidelity, and pay an unlimited obedienc*Wye the 
— I can almoſt fancy, that I hear Mr. Mort I w 
the Critic reading my inditment; © Whereas may ſ 
you —— &c. not having the fear deayoz 
certain heathen Gods and Goddeſſes beforifh the | 
your eyes, have prophanely and impioull n accu 
dared, with malice aforethought, and at ti 3 


ſuggeſtion of the D-—, to inſinuate tha 


there are any imperfections or miſtakes id one 
5 the 
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he ancient orators, poets or philoſophers ; and 
y force of arms them the aforeſaid poets, ora- 
tors, and phrloſophers, in an unheard of man- 
ner, have endeavoured wickedly to diſpoſſeſs 
f that fame, which they have now been in 
be-Weuiet poſſeſſion of for ages, &c. &c. &c.” — It 
really too terrible even in apprehenſion to 
and this! I muſt undoubtedly ſink under the 
veight of ſo heavy an accuſation. O that 
inerva, or you Sir, would be kind enough 
jow to whiſper a word or two of advice in 
y car, to offer in arreſt of judgement ! — 
hat do you ſay? — would you have me 
lead, that I am no ſcholar, and conſequently 
ot ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Court? 
hat indeed has an appearance with 1t. — Or 
ppoſe I ſhould demur; and appeal to the 
ar of Reaſon. — Things, they ſay, are very 
attly weighed there; and even with ſuch a 
uſe, in ſuch a court, I ſhould not, I think, 
Nee the leaſt doubt of a favorable iſſue : — 
Wt I wave all theſe pleas ; and, deſperate as 
CIO may ſeem, I'll e'en abide where I am, and 
Wdcavour to defend myſelf, as well as I can, 
the example of thoſe, whoſe memory 1 
n accuſed of injuring. 


can urbem non poſſum ferre Quirites — 


es Md one of their old Poets with a laudable 
th wh indig- 
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indignation. — Why may not I, though no not! 
Poet, be allowed to expreſs ſome degree of rood 
diſſatisfaction at a City, that is both Gre tin? 

and Latin? Who can patiently bear to fe he, 
people ſtudiouſſy going back two thouſand wiſcl 
years in ſearch of that perfection, which le angu 


fo plainly ſtill before them? — To ſee men 
of ſenſe and learning ſpending their who n us 
time and attention about Æolic Digamma 
the uſe of Accents, or the meaning of a paſſay 
in Horace; whilſt at the ſame time they an 
ſuffering the fineſt natural language in th 
world, their own, to lie intirely uncultivated, 
unleſs by the occaſional and laudable effort 
of ſome private individual? Had the ſame 
been the practice of the Greeks and Re 
mans; had they ſtudied nothing but Egy 
tian hieroglyphics, we might have been ol 
liged at this day to have travelled to th; 


WIC 
pyramids to read the claſſics, whilſt all Mntima 
letters in the world would have been nothnence, 
more than the ill imitated forms of meWMef othe 


animals, implements, &c. If we think #t 
did right in doing otherwiſe, and admire ti 
poliſhed languages, which they have tram 
mitted to us, — Why do not we imitate tiWas an 
example? What poſſible reaſon can be ſheviWear ti 
why Engliſh, if it be not ſo already, mig 


Nv 
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no not be made by the ſame care and pains as 
of good a language, as either the Greek or La- 
eri? And what argument can be uſed to 
re mew, that they, or at leaſt the Romans, did 
and wiſely in taking ſuch pains to cultivate their 
language, which would: not equally prove, 
that it would be as laudable an undertaking 
in us to do the ſame with our's. Superior to 
hem in every other inſtance, why muſt we 
x beholden to them ſor the means of tranſ- 
mitting the memory of our deeds down to 
poſterity ? Yet this we ſeem fully determined 
o be. Or why otherwiſe, inſtead of uſing 
pur endeavours to prevent this diſgrace, 
ave we taken pains the other way; why 
ave we done all we could to promote it? 
Not a coin or medal muſt be ſtruck in 
no; not an Epitaph or inſcription muſt 
e wrote in Engliſh; as if we had a mind to 
timate to all the world, that a few years 
thuWence, we ſuſpected, our language, like thoſe 
other barbarous nations, will be no more! 
hilſt only the civilized Greek and Latin 
all remain arguments of the poliſhed and 
eined manners of thoſe people! Who that 
as an Engliſh ſentiment about him can 
ar this! How very different did the Ro- 
ans act, never ſq much as quoting one 

paſ- 
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paſſage in any other tongue but their own! 
Tut, we find, even thought it neceſſary, in 
nis Apology for Archias the poet, to excuſe 
his writing in Greek, leſt that ſhould be 3 
circumſtance, which might prejudice his 


hearers againſt him. 


It would indeed much ſhorten the tedions 
road to knowledge, if we had but one lan- 
guage to learn, in order to gain a full ac- 
quaintance with what former ages kney, 
The attainment of various idioms and phraſes 
takes up ſo much of a man's time, that it i; 
not uncommon to ſee thoſe, who pals for 
the greateſt linguiſts, know little or nothing 
elſe. If this be the caſe at preſent, and by 
any future revolution in human affairs it 
ſhould happen, that the modern Engl 
French and Italian ſhould be added to the 
number of dead and learned languages, how 
muſt one tremble for the fate of poor pol- 
terity ! — Unleſs the preſent period of their 
lives were conſiderably lengthened, ; what 
chance would men have of becoming Scho- 
lars in ſuch a ſituation? It would anſwer, be- 
ſides, many valuable purpoſes to have but one 
form of ſpeech through the whole world 
one ſort of current money, one kind 0 
weights and meaſures, and perhaps we = 
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n! add, one ſpecies of Government and of Re- 
in ligion. — It might be no bad policy then in 
our Anceſtors, if they had any ſuch ſcheme 
in view, to order Univerſities and all pub- 
lick ſchools, as was the cuſtom ſome years 
20, to ſpeak nothing but Latin. But as this 
Univerſality (if the preſent circumſtances of 
the world will at all allow one even diſtant- 
ly to hope for ſuch a thing) can never. be 
brought about by a dead language, more 
eſpecially Latin, (which we are either entirely 
ignorant how to pronounce, or it is the moſt 
tif, harſh, inflexible language almoſt that 
erer was ſpoken, and the leaſt ſuited to com- 
mon intercourſe ;) — it would be well, if we 
could get rid of the abſurdities, which the 
above practice has ſtill left behind it, — 
now in general long diſuſed. 

Had one the addreſs of Swift, or Addiſon, 
what a petition might one draw up in 
favor of our poor Meother-Tongue ; ſetting 
forth the many hardſhips ſhe has long en- 
lured, the various inſults, and barbarous in- 
Juries ſhe from time to time has ſuffered, 
Ind ſtill is obliged to undergo, from the 
undutifulneſs of her own children ! whilſt 
very coxcomb, who ſticks a pen in his wig 
behind a counter, if he has but barely learnt 

b his 
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his Accidence, muſt have his Tems, h 
Omnium's, his N.B.'s and his Vid Londini; 
— abbreviates his Pounds, Shillings, and 


Pence at the top of his accounts into L. 8.) 
— calculates his gains at ſo much per cent 


Mee; 
Engl., 
ne 

dicente 


4. As 
— and figns his Receipts, Gs 
Per me Peter Stocks, Anno Dom. &Mthemf 
I know not, whether one might not jou E. 
Madam Lingua Latina in the ſame petition Warne: 
as it would be perhaps hard to ſay, which nente 
the two had: been worſe uſed: but ſhe beingM#-xes, 
a foreigner, and into the bargain long fins Prof 
dead, cannot have ſo great a right to conWtudy | 
plain, nor be ſuppoſed capable of feeling Haid 2 
injuries ſo ſenſibly, as the other. but wi 
It might however be a matter of ſom: is nc 
nicety to determine, where one could p thei 
perly prefer ſuch a petition. — When my As 
thinking of a redreſs of grievances, the fi we, 
thing, that offers itſelf to one's thoughts, i ublic 
the P— t. Where ſhould any thing Pard 
that is Engliſh, apply for relief ſo ſoon, as t\f- ſacr 
that great council of the nation, which ha Fhoſe 
for ages been juſtly looked upon as th Poſ 
grand bulwark of all that is dear to Engliſ tate 
men? But, alas! in the preſent caſe, ta th yo 
very vote, that ſhould be paſſed in our fie © 
vor, would in all likelyhood be a new grief * Efti 


ance 
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ance; as we ſhould poſſibly ſee the honeſt 
Engliſb reſolution dated Die Mercurii Feb. 
jon. and concluded with a Nemine Contra- 
dicente ! 

As it is a matter ſeemingly plate to 
Learning, the Univerſities naturally preſent 
themſelves next, to our view. But as poor 
01d Engliſh is not reckoned there one of the 
karned Languages; that is, it is not orna- 
mented with a parcel of points, daſhes, circum- 
res, &c. is not difficult enough to require 
a Profeſſor to explain, nor eighteen years 
ſtudy to be tolerably underſtood; I am a- 
fraid any petition in it's favor would meet 
but with a cold reception in a place, where 
tis not thought good enough to ſay grace 
0 their meat in! 

As little proſpect of ſucceſs ſhould we 
ave, I doubt, were we to apply to our 
ublic ſchools for relief! | 
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ts, 1 
hing Pardon me, O Eton and Weſtminſter, 
as e ſacred ſeats of ancient Learning! Ye, 


"hoſe wiſe inſtitutions have lately been * 
ropoſed as patterns for our Univerſities to 
mitate! I do not mean to find the leaſt fault 
'Ith your admired plans of Education. Ye 
ere exceedingly well calculated two hun- 


* Eſtimate, Vol. 2. p. 66. 
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dred years ago, to do all the good, that could Al ar 
N be expected from you. — Yet, I cannot helpM* tha 
ö ſuppoſing, that if you were to follow the Latin 
example of your favorite Romans, you wouldWequal 
make ſome {mall alterations in your method, Mi wil 
Give me leave to lay before you the ſenti- ght 
ments of one of them upon this head, with{M:nd 7 
whoſe writings you are, I dare ſay, intimateyſſ It e 
acquainted, though you may not perhapd ok; 
have attended particularly to this paſſage. 
« A ſermone Graco puerum incipere malo: 
quia Latinus, qui pluribus in uſu eſt, vel no- 
bis nolentibus ſe perhibet : ſimul quia diſc 
plinis quoque Græcis prius inſtituendus ell 
unde et noſtræ fluxerunt: non tamen hod 
adeo ſatperſtitiosè fieri velim, ut diu tantun 


can it 
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loquatur Grace, aut diſcat, ſicut pleriſque moYhiſm, | 
Tis eſt. Hinc enim accidunt et oris plurini rather 
vitia in peregrinum ſonum corrupti, et Hd be 
monis : cui cum Græcæ figure afſidua confgradinę 
ſuetudine hæſerint, in diverſa quoque Pivines 


quendi ratione pertinaciſſimè durant. NoWuaſter, 
longe itaque Latina ſubſequi debent, et ci then: 
pariter ire. Ita fiet, ut quum quali curd lufbiſm 


ſually 
et by! 
new of 
ull as 1 


guam utramque tueri cœperimus, neutra alte 
officiat.” Qzinl. Lib. I. Cap. I. 
I do not mean to enter into the particl 


lars of the above reaſoning ; but if the gene 
- * 
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uld MW ral argument contained in it be a good one, 
elp that it was right for the Romans to learn 
the Latin and Greek at the ſame time, and with 
wd equal care”, I ſhould be glad to know, why 
od. Mit will not equally prove, that it would be as 
ati-MWright in us to learn Engliſh along with Greek 
th and Latin. 


t cannot ſurely be ſaid, that there are no 
books in Engliſb fit for boys to read; neither 
em it reaſonably be doubted, I ſhould think, 
but that it is to the full as neceſſary for 
young minds to be early impreſſed with the , 
precepts of the Chriſtian Religion, and the | 
rinciples of it's different profeſſors, as it 
in poſſibly be for them to be made ac- | 
tumgguainted with the abſurd ſyſtems of paga- | 
im, or the maxims and opinions of old 
eathen philoſophers. And would not this 
nd be better anſwered by the more general 
trading of the works of ſome of our beſt 
Divines, under the direction of a ſkillful 
maſter, who could point out their beauties 
0 them, than it can poſſibly be by any cate- 
him or form of prayer, which they are 
ſually obliged much againſt their will to 
get by heart ? —Might it not alſo with ſome 
Inew of reaſon be urged, that it would be 
ull as uſeful for Engliſhmen to be acquaint- 
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ed with the conſtitution and hiſtory of their 
own nation, as with thoſe of either Rome or 


comr 


eight 
tainn 
more eaſily procured from Mr. Hurd's Dia good 
lagues, than from any in Plato? Nay more; perly, 
if it be judged abſolutely neceſſary for boys As 
to learn a ſet of ſongs, replete with jollity "a 
and tender ſentiments; that convey to the br or 
mind the moſt favorable ideas of Love and "wb 
Wine; I know not, whether they might no that v 
meet with ſome Engliſh maſters as complet ¶ latin 
even in this branch of ſcience, as either Ho. one, t. 
race or Ovid, excepting in one particular oe:tio; 
too great delicacy, thanks to our purer ma Murite 
ners, to be mentioned to a Britiſh ear! Thy home 
might too perhaps learn the art of managing Ho. 


an intrigue, and humming old Square-Toes, fron An, 
ſome modern plays as effectually, as fronWrerfor 
any ancient Davus, or Pythias © emunttoyhoſe 
lucrata Simone talentum.” However, I meaples tc 
not to exclude theſe from their ſhare in tliſ That n 
important buſineſs; I would only contendMrorld, 
that ſome attention ſhould be paid to ouMhan f 
own language in our Education; that tholWomn; : 
who cannot learn the others, (which is ti{Wzſar 
caſe of more than nine in ten, at leaſt to reaWillia 
them with any tolerable pleaſure, or criticl{cribe 
{kill,) may have a chance of acquiring a liti f hich 


commegauſe, 
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cir common ſenſe, and not intirely throw away 
or eighteen years of their life in the poor at- 
beſſ tainment of a few latin ſcraps, which only 
:4-Mf good luck will enable them to quote pro- 
re; perly, after they have got them. 


WM As things are managed at prefent, many, 
"Y who come to the Univerſity with the charac- 
? 


ter of prodigious School-Scholars, are ſo totally 
above knowing any thing of their own tongue, 
that whatever figure they may make in their 
Latin Epiſtles for a Scholarſhip, it is ten to 
one, that their ſiſter, with the miſerable edu- 
cation of a Boarding-School, will be able to 
write a much better letter to their parents at 
home, than they with all their learning can 
lo. 

And as moſt Univerſity exerciſes are to be 
erformed in the learned Languages, from 
whoſe ſacred ſources all inſtances and exam- 
ples too muſt be drawn; will it not follow, 
that many will leave this place to go into the 
orld, fitter citizens for Rome or Athens, 
han for the Metropolis of their own King- 
thokWom; and will know ten times as much about 
is tie eſar or Alexander, as they do about King 
o realWilliam or Queen Elizabeth? Might we not 
riticWicribe ſome part of that taciturnity, for 
litt hich the Engliſh are ſo remarkable, to this 
moſzzuſe, that they really have no language to 
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ſpeak in, being abſolutely foreigners in their Ido th 
own country, whilſt the learned part of them Min w 
in general would be much better able to hold N child. 
a converſation with a German Commentator, Wto be 
than make a ſpeech before an Audience of Nit mi 
their own countrymen? mAX11 


This however is by no means the worſt WW? 5'<: 
_ conſequence, attending ſuch a plan of inſtruc- with 
tion. If there be any truth in the common 
complaint, that the intereſts of morality have 
lately been declining in the world; to what 
cauſe can we ſo properly aſcribe ſuch a 
decay, as to the little care, that is taken, in 
our education, to teach us our duty ? In 
early days, mankind had little elſe to ſtudy 


ſuppo 
either 
very 
had 1 
can p 


but a few maxims of life, or rules of con- With 
duct; which from their fewneſs and fimpli-M or hi. 
city it was eaſy both to learn and to practice, m 
When Arts and Sciences began to ſpread Engli 
through a larger circle, as they did in Greect, alert, 
ſtill people could learn the whole Encyclopædi ere 
in their own language. And even at Rome, Works 
when they ſet about ſtudying Greek, as it wi latter 
then a living language, ſpoken in a neigt- 1 

ds th. 


bouring country, they could have little mort 


trouble in learning it, than we have in leart- men \ 
ing French. It was reſerved for modern time the be 


to have two or three dead languages to lea to wh 
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go that during the greateſt part of that time, 
in which the ancients were teaching their 
children to be citigens, we are teaching our's 
to be little better than parrots. For though 
t muſt be owned, there are many god 
naxims and much uſeful knowledge, amidſt 
1 great deal of a different kind, to be met 
with both in Greek and Latin; yet, whilſt the 
grand aim of boys is only to get them 70 
emſtrue and parſe, as it is called, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that they will pay much attention 
either to their truth or uſefulneſs. What 
very different effects muſt Tullys Offices have 
had in a ſchool at Rome, from what they 
can poſſibly have in England or in France ? 
Without affronting this illuſtrious Roman, 
or his admirers ſo far, as to ſay there is 
as much real knowledge contained in our 
Engliſh Spectators, one may ſafely venture to 
alert, that if two ſeparate claſſes of boys 
were educated with equal care, one in Tu/ly's 
works, the other in thoſe of Add:/on; the 
latter would have acquired a great deal more 
proper knowledge for a Britiſh ſubject. And 
as the uſual way of comparing one ſet of 
men with another, is to conſider, who made 
the beſt members of thoſe commonwealths 
to which they belonged, it may from hence 

be 
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be ſeen, at what diſadvantage we muſt enter 
into ſuch a compariſon with the Romans 
who by being taught at ſchool the princi. 
ples of morality, and of the government, 
under which they were to live, in the 
beſt authors and hiſtorians of their own 
country, were qualified ad capeſſendam Ren- 
publicam, and to fill the higheſt offices in 
the ſtate, by the time we have learnt to read 
their poets. And yet if we conſider, what 1 
deal of time even they threw away in learn- 
ing to be Orators and Warriors ; that is, to 
head a mob at Rome, and to cut their fel- 
low-creatures throats, or deprive them of 
their liberty elſewhere; how vaſtly might we 
excel them, by making a proper uſe of this 
time, and of the advantages which we de- 
rive from the Chriſtian religion, to teach ow 
youth to become not only good citizens, but 
good MEN ! Whereas at preſent ſo great 1 
our neglect in this inſtance, that at mot 
ſchools, where they would be ſeverely floggel 
for miſſing an exerciſe, boys are ſuffered to 
practice ſuch cruelties both upon each other, 
and thoſe animals which are unfortunate 
enough to fall in their way, as are ſufficient 
to infect their minds with the worſt diſpo- 
fitions, as long as they live. 
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If theſe obſervations be in any part true; 
and if a too great attention to ancient lan- 
guages has been in ſome ſort the cauſe of it; 
may ſtand perhaps excuſed for attempting 
to leſſen this attachment. To learn languages 
in order to come at that knowledge, which 
is ſhut up in them, is a right and a laudable 
undertaking. But to ſtop at language, as a 
ſcience itſelf, as is too frequently done, is a 
poor buſineſs indeed! If any thing could juſ- 
tify it, or make it appear reſpectable, it would 
be the attempting to perfect our own by the 
knowledge of others. And this might in 
ſome degree be done, if our own had it's 
proper ſhare aſſigned it in our education: 
by referring alternately from inſtances in 
Greek and Latin to Engliſh, and from thence 
back again, maſters might teach boys much 
juſter notions of Grammar, than are to be 
tad from a parcel of mechanic rules, ſuited 
only to this or that particular language. 

That a knowledge of Latin and Greek may 


be of ſervice in ſome ſciences I do not mean 


to deny; that it might have been of more 
than it has been in ſome, there ſeems little 
room to doubt. But they have now been ſo 
well underſtood for theſe laſt hundred and 
lfty years, that there is little reaſon to ex- 
pect any new diſcoveries from them of 
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what has hitherto laid hid, at leaſt none of 


any great importance. Moſt books too of 


any worth in them have been tranſlated; 
and tranſlations will ſupply us with mat— 
ters of fact or common ſenſe, as well as 
originals. So that the only end of learning 
them at preſent 1s almoſt merely curioſity 
or entertainment; and let thoſe, who can 
make a pleaſure of it, by all means have it. 
All I contend for 1s, that, ſince it's uſe 
has in a great meaſure ceaſed, it ſhould not 
be forced upon thoſe, by a faulty plan of 
education, who can have no reliſh for it, 
and who, in the mean time, might have 
been making a conſiderable progreſs in real 
knowledge without it *. 

If every practice, that 1s old, be therefore 
right, we might eaſily refer to a time, when al 


men, who pretended to be ſcholars, traveled 
into 


* What is here ſaid, is not meant to condemn 
the ſtudy of the Claſſics, but only to limit it a little, 
They, who could do it to any purpoſe, would always 
follow it without it's being made the buſineſs 0 
every body. — We have no general inſtitution for 
teaching the Mathematics ; yet we have as many 
and as able mathematicians, as can well be defired. 
It would indeed be exceedingly hard to ſhew the ne- 
ceſſity of teaching any thing, as a general ſcience 0 
all boys whatever, except that, which is never taugit 


them as a ſcience at all; J mean the knowledge o 


themlelves and of their duty. 
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into Egypt: and after that, to Athens. Why 
do not they go there now? It might 
as eaſily be ſhewn, that no alteration had 
happened in theſe celebrated ſeats of an- 
cient learning, as that none had happened in 
the circumſtances of the world, ſince the pre- 
ſent plan of education was eſtabliſhed. I am 
aware however, that the uſual anſwer to all 
ſchemes of improvement is, that we ſhould 
leave theſe matters to thoſe, who are imme- 
lately concerned in them; who by the bye 
are commonly ſo well ſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent ſyſtem, as to be the laſt men in the 
world, from- whom one may reaſonably ex- 
pect any alteration, There is indeed another 
much better anſwer than this, That we go 
on very well in the preſent method;” which no 
doubt every one muſt be glad to obſerve: but 
at the ſame time there cannot ſurely be any 
harm in wiſhing to ſee things better; and this 
Is all, that I would be underſtood to mean. 

Perhaps it may be ſaid, that if there really 
be any thing amiſs in this matter, it is an 


evil which time of itſelf will cure. And I am 


willing to hope indeed, if men have any 
foundation at all for their outcry about the 
decline of learning, 1t has ariſen only from 
a luſpicion, that the learned languages are 


not ſo much attended to, as they uſed to be. 
If 
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If time however be really taking away 2 
a little from this part of our education, we 
ought at leaſt to ſupply it's abſence by the 
ſubſtitution of ſomething elſe in it's room. 
As to thoſe few occaſional ſtrifture, 
which I threw out againſt Homer and ſome 
others of the Ancients, I did not mean t0 
propoſe them as complete arguments for the 
truth of what I was advancing ; but I wg 
in hopes they might have ſtimulated ſome 
of their doughty champions to enter into a 
cloſer examination of their merits, than is 
commonly made. By that partial method af 
admiring their ſtriking beauties conveyed 
down, now for ages, from maſter to ſcholar 
by nodding head and waving hand, whill 
every thing of a different kind is paſſed over 
without notice; how can we ever know their 
proper value? If the ſame thing, which b 
called a fault, a blemiſh, or even nonſenſe and 
abſurdity in Engliſb, be honored in Latin and 
Greek with the title of an Hypallage, a Cato- 
chrefis, or of ſome other fine figure, hov 
Mould people ever form a fair judgement!— 
Is it not from hence, that my good friends the 
Critics (by the bye, if this does not ſuccedt 
in the direct ſenſe, I defire it may be undes 


ſtood as a cotachrefis, an ironic? dictum, of 


ſome 
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1M fome ſuch beautiful rope) look upon it as 
the higheſt commendation they can pay to 
thoſe modern authors, whom they deign to 
think a little better of than common, to 
ay, that they have happily followed, in their 
compoſitions, thoſe perfect models, the 
Ancients? * Whereas the truth is, we have 
hardly any thing worth reading, except a 
little poetry, which bears any reſemblance 
it all to them, beyond a few names, either in 
the matter or in the manner. Whoſe models 
in the name of common ſenſe, did NRW- 
rox, LOCKE, or MONTESQUIEU follow? 
Upon whoſe plan did BAcoN build? What 
ancient did SHAKESPEAR imitate? Orwhom 
amongſt them all, though he was their pro- 
tfled admirer, did ADDISON take for his 


over 

their pattern, when he wrote his SPECTATORS ? 
ch 1 Nay, 
and It is pleaſant enough to find people excuſing 


he want of delicacy, and ſuch other /ittle faults, as 
& allow the -ancients to have, by the Times in 


Cata- ich they wrote; and yet fancying, that thoſe times 
how” exceeded our's in every inſtance whatever. Happy 
t? Freſudice, with how little reaſon art thou ſatisfied! 

1t'- 


would beg leave to obſerve here, that it is no 
root in favor of the ancients, that thoſe who have 
t read their works, do not write correctly even in 
ieir own language; becauſe ſuch people have com- 
only no opportunity of ſtudying any language at 
l, at leaſt ſcientifically; and it certainly is of ſome 
tle uſe in writing to be acquainted with Gram- 
ar in ſome language or other, 
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Nay, as if nothing could be good, though 
it came from heaven itſelf, which did not 
anſwer this teſt of perfection, ſome pains hay 
been taken to prove, that even CHRIST and 
his APOSTLES were good and ſound Claſſic! 
Alt ſeems however, as if what I had ſaid, with 
a deſign of bringing on a fairer examination 
into the merits of theſe ancients, had been 
either ſo little, or ſo much, as to defeat ny 


ed, V 
take 

fou 5 
Y C01 
18 2 
ly to 
able t 
hut, 


intention; ſo little, as not to deſerve ani oſt 
notice; or ſo much, as anſwered itſelf by*"s 
ſhewing, 1 it was too much to be true. Some tle ; 
other method then muſt probably be tried t cline 
ſet theſe matters in a better light. therw 
My motive for having affected to mix n 
little ridicule with theſe ſtrictures, had it un 
riſe principally from conſidering, what u t imp! 
the wits of the laſt age had made of th tende 
weapon againſt a kind of predeceſſor d ike pa 
mine, the worthy W. Wotton B.D. at who en at 
expence many a one has laughed, who ner ned d- 
read his works. I had a mind therefore . As t 
ſhew, that there was ſome room for laugh ye, 


ing even on the other ſide. How ſucceſsfulWead; 
ly I might manage this point, I know not ſeq t] 
I am ſure however, I did it ſparingly. dove t 
But it ſeems, there is ſuch an air of leit The 7 
running through the whole of what I ha ear to 


written, that both you and others have doubtWPoctry, 
I : el . 
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eh, whether I was in jeſt or earneſt; —. I 
uke this opportunity therefore to aſſure 
you all, that I was moſt ſeriouſly and hearti- 
convinced of the general truth of what I 
5 advancing; and it was owing intire- 
to my diffidence and fears of not being 
able to keep up a proper dignity through- 
ut, that in particular places, where I 


4 moſt ſuſpected the propriety of what I was 
U ming, I endeavoured to make you ſmile a 
one te; in hopes you might by that means be 


cined to paſs over, in a better humor, what 
therwiſe wou'd perhaps have excited a 
rown from you. If this betrayed me into 
ny unlucky combination of the ſerio- jocoſe 
t improper times, I can only ſay, it was not 
ntended to give any offence; and I ſhall 
ike particular care to avoid it for the future, 
ren at the dangerous riſque of being reck- 
nere ned dull. 

As to ſtyle; I believe I muſt own the 
large, which is brought againſt me on this 
ad; „that I have not in many inſtances 
aſed the manner of expreſſing myſelf much 
ove the pitch of common converſation. ” 
The * ſermoni propiora ” do not indeed ap- 
ear to me ſo faulty in proſe, as they do in 
auth To my thinking, I muſt confeſs, it 
C ſeems 
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ſeems in general ſo much more natural 
to walk upon one's own feet, than either in 
ſtilts or buſkins, that I muſt have done: 
violence to my own feelings to have given 
into that ſtalking method of delivering one' 
ſentiments, ſo happily practiced by ſome, 
and ſo highly praiſed by others! Whatever 
advantages I might have derived from hence, 
I freely leave them all to the heroes of Tra 
gedy; which the great Critic has long ago 
determined to be a buſineſs ſuited to this pur 
pole, << oyxnpov QPuoes Kai emiWeXopevor Foun" 
However, as theſe papers were thrown to- 
gether originally in a different form from 
what they now appear in; and one cannot 
always perſuade one's ſelf to ſtrip off that 
dreſs, which one's thoughts have once put 
on; you may perhaps in ſome places be in- 
clined to think, there is too much of the 
ſpirit of declamation interſperſed, to agree 
well with the ſobriety of calm differtation. 
After having detained you fo long, Sir, in 
making an APOLOGY to you, it would be 
needleſs to add, that I ſhould have been ex- 
tremely happy to have had no occaſion for 
it. You cannot but ſee from hence, how 
very deſirous I am of having your good o- 
pinion ; — if however, after all I can ſay in 
4 My 
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ay defence, I am ſtill ſo unlucky, as not to 
in nake you think more favorably of me; 
e Hough I may not perhaps be able to arrive 
ven et that enviable ſerenity of mind, which they 
ne eere bleſſed with, who, according to the poet, 
me ere, Quicquid ſcripſere, heati; yet I will 
everW@ndeavour to be as little wrhappy, as I can, 
nce Whatever you may be pleaſed to think, 
Tra icher of me or my manner of writing. 


. 
and ſhall be, 
according to the degree of cruility, 
«1th which you may condeſcend to treat me, 
vour humble, 
very humble, 
er moſt obedient bumble 
Servant, 
eh 18. 1761. 
The AUTHOR, 
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Of HAPPINESS. 


CHAP. TI 
the Connexion between Knowledge, Happineſs, 


and Virtue. 


T was the buſineſs of the preceding part 
of this Eſtimate to prove, © That know- 
We is in a ſtate of much greater perfection 
bw, than it formerly was.” It is the deſign 
this to ſhew, © That, in conſequence 
ſuch an improvement, the ſtate of man's 
ppineſs alſo muſt have been conſiderably 
vanced.“ 
And ſurely, one ſhould think, if the for- 
er part was at all ſatisfactorily made out, 
ere cannot much difficulty remain in prov- 
1 ing 


2 A new Eſtimate of 


ing the latter. Nay, if the firſt propoſition 
was only ſo far evinced, as to make it ſec 
probable, that at leaft thoſe Branches 0 
Knowledge, which apparently have a mor 
immediate influence upon the welfare | 
civil life, and man's comfortable ſubſiſteng 
in it, were improved; if it ſhould apper 

I fa 


* The Branches of Science here intended are pri 
cipally Politics, Ethics, Religion, and Commerce, 

As there may be many, to whom an improvem 
in the above particulars was not clearly enou.. . 
ſhewn, in the E flight obſervations, which I va O 
tured to lay before them in the former parts of ie 7! 
eſſay; I ſhould hope at leaſt, that they might bei ecies 
clined to examine a little farther into the ſuould 
themſelves. And if they would only take the trod 
of inſtituting a more accurate compariſon, from ti ent 
own reading, between the Politics of PLAT0 eſt ei 

ent, 
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ARISTOTLE on the one ſide, and thoſe of SIDI 
Lock, and MONTESQUIEU on the other. — 


they would collect as much of ancient Ethics, a un 
pleaſe, and then in balance to the information, wil d ob 
they would derive from thence, only throw into ed 


oppoſite ſcale the reaſoning, good ſenſe, and bunu 
to be met with in the ſingle ſhort volume of We 
LASTON'S RELIGION OF NATURE, If they w 
turn over a few of the voluminous and ponder 
WoRKs of the FATHERS, and compare the noto 
which they would find there with ſuch as migit 
extracted from ſome of the moſt able performan 
of our MODERN DIVINES, — they would ſoon 
dare ſay, receive all the ſatisfaction in theſe mate 
which I could with them to have. For as to Com 
there cannot, I take it for granted, be the leaſt 
pute about it, 
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1 fay, that we are wiſer only in theſe in- 
ſtances, even allowing the Ancients to ex- 
el us in Eloquence and Poetry, who would 
eſitate in concluding, that we were happier 
han they? This indeed ſeems to follow of 
ourſe, as a corollary, plainly deducible from 
propoſition already demonſtrated. 

For let it once be eſtabliſhed as a truth, 
erce, at the ſcience of Politics, for example, is 
ven proved; who could want to be informed, 
coat men would have a clearer inſight into 
e rights, privileges, and intereſts of their 
ecies; and that by this means lawgivers 
ould be better enabled to frame their dif- 
rent ſyſtems in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
oft effectually anſwer the end of all govern- 
ent, the general happineſs of thoſe WhO 
e under 1t? The juſt limits between power 
n, wid obedience, would be more accurately 
Need out, and more preciſely determined; 
odious and dangerous quality of the one, 
uld be leſſened by a proper diſtribution 
onde it into various channels; and the irkſome- 
wien of the other would be abated and ren- 
formaW<d leſs diſagreeable, by a ſuitable mixture 
Id foot iberty with it. 

us s little need ſurely can there be to prove, 
e lealt any length of argument, that in propor- 
A 2 tion 
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tion as the grounds and principles of Mara. I ther, 
lity were better explained, men would com- 
prehend more fully the duties, which they 
owed both to themſelves and others; for the 
diſcharge of which duties, Religion, in its 
turn, as it was better underſtood, would fur- 


niſh, if not ſtronger *, at leaſt more ration Fc 
and more proper obligations; whilſt, by be. of al 
niſhing abſurd notions and idle apprehen-lperfe 
ſions, it would render it's profeſſors both{Mlnd t 
better members of the community, and mom chic 
friendly neighbours to each other. doub 


In the laſt place, who muſt not ſee, that 
Commerce, as it became more extenſive, 
would diſcover a greater variety of ſuch art 


and means as tend to better our condition An 
to improve our accommodations; and ture f 
raiſe the dignity and value of human li rely 
far above the ſtandard of thoſe times, whenMuire: 
mankind had barely learnt to live, in a better 
little preferable to that, in which the bea: a; 
of the foreſt draw out their exiſtence? of his 
In ſhort, the whole of this reaſoning mare be 
be comprized in this ſingle queſtion ; wh Lat 
theWnoint 

* This exception is made, becauſe it is perbaÞnill k 
poſſible for Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition to proP®Mether, 
to their votaries as ſtrong motives for the obſervan® cumſt 


of their abſurd injunctions, as Truth itſelf can do 
thoſe, who live under it's better influence, 
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(ro ¶ cher, as rational creatures, we ſhall not be like- 
om-Wly to act more agreeably to that character, as 
they i our minds are better cultivated, and our rea- 
r the ſon more improved? which ſurely cannot be 
wit egarded as any very intricate inquiry, or 
fur- None that can coſt much ſtudy to reſolve! 

onal For if Happineſs be the grand end and aim 
y ba- of all our wiſhes and endeavours ; the more 
hen-MMperfectly we know where it is to be found, 
and the more clearly we diſcover the paths, 
which lead to it; the more probable un- 
doubtedly it is, unleſs there be ſomething 
exceedingly perverſe indeed in our fate, that 
n{ive re ſhall purſue our intereſt with a greater 
degree of ſteadineſs and ſucceſs. | 

tn And if our Reaſon was aſſigned us by na- 


ſurely the more knowledge this guide ac- 
quires from obſervation and experience ; the 
a wa better able will he be to conduct us proper- 
y: and the more proofs and trials we have 
of his {kill and abilities, the more ready ſhall 
ve be to truſt ourſelves to his guidance. 
Laſtly, if the road, which this guide will 
point out to us, ſhould be, as it certainly 
perhapWill be, the path of Virtue; how can it be 
10 opah otherwiſe, but that we ſhould in ſuch cir- 
Unſtances be more likely, than if we were 
4 3 in 


ture for a guide, to lead us to our happineſs; 
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in doubt about it, to enter upon this path 
with chearfulneſs, and purſue it with perſe. 
verance to the end, however unpleaſant or 
unpromiſing it may now and then appear 
in ſome more tedious ſtages of our jour 
ney ? 

Since nothing more 1s aſſerted here, tha 
a greater degree of probability ; 1t 1s not ne 
ceſſary, that we ſhould ſee what is above lai 


IrTegu 
good 
(Ween 
ance, 
onſec 
| le all 


down always taking place: ſuch exception = 
however to this rule, as particularly reſpe man 


nterta 
enſe ( 
ed) fr 
he tru 
we c 
ion, li 

It w 
ntereſ] 
hat th 


Virtue, muſt be conſidered hereafter. In th 
mean time we may juſt obſerve, that as m 
is endued with free-will, which is often hard 
enough to aſſert it's privilege, and exerci 
it's power in direct contradiction to his re 
ſon, and in open violation of his happinel 
it is poſſible that ſome, who are well a 


quainted with their duty in theory, may a 2 - 
in particular caſes, as if they were the greaWn4;; 
eſt ſtrangers to it. And by ſuch various hun mi 
mors are moſt of us poſleſſed, ariſing bot 37 
from the nature of our own complex franW,., 
and thoſe fickle, fluctuating circumſtancÞm t 
in which we are placed; that many, who {et E 
bleſſed with the faireſt means of happinel ieweg 
may, by an almoſt unaccountable kind i to | 
whim and caprice, not only neglect to u : ray 


then 
4 
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them, but even contrive to turn them into 


path 


erſe· materials for uneaſineſs and miſery,* 

It or | How-. 
Pal * Beſides the danger to be apprehended from theſe 
JoureMirregularities, threatening ſo much to diſturb the 


good harmony, which I would willingly eſtabliſh be- 
ween Knowledge, Happineſs and Virtue, (an alli- 
ance, could it be perfectly brought about, of greater 


tha 


t ne onſequence to the peace of the world, than any tri- 
e He alliance that ever yet was formed !) — There are 
my one. I am afraid, ſuch too as would generally be 


thought /7 know the world, who only obſerving, how 
man often makes his way in life, may be inclined to 
ntertain very different notions of learning and good 
enſe (which are beſides not always to be found uni- 
ed) from thoſe, which I could wiſh to have believed 
he true ones. It may not be amiſs therefore to try, 
ve can free the preſent argument from any objec- 
on, likely to be brought againſt it from this quarter. 

It would be a conſideration highly alarming to the 
itereſts both of Knowledge and of Virtue, to think, 
hat they did not, in their general tendency, promote 
ur preſent advantage. But however common it may 
e to meaſure a man's happinels, and even his under- 


eſpeg 
In the 
S me 
hard 
xercik 
18 10 
ine 
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1ay 4 


great anding, by what is called ſucceſs in the world, yet 
us hu ne might fairly, I ſhould think, diſpute the juſtneſs 
g bol this ſtandard. 

kram Allowing Wealth and Honor to have all the real 


Forth, which They, who are purſuing them, imagine 
dem to have; yet who can ſay, that it might not 
reatly. injure the happineſs of a philoſopher at leaſt, 
ho may be ſuppoſed to have many other things in 
ew equally intereſting to him, and to the full as eſſen- 
al to his happineſs, deeply to engage in tae purſuit 
tf theſe ? Might he not find it neceſſary, in the courſe 
i this purſuit, to pay ſo much attention to the hu- 
A 4 mors 
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However, if 1t be the natural tendency of 
improved ſcience to make men happier and 
better; it is a warrantable concluſion to ſay, 


that 


mors and foibles of others, that in the mean time he 
muſt neglect his own? If he ſhould be further ob- 
liged to make himſelf ſo much their ſervant, as to 
ceaſe in a great degree to be his own maſter; (in 
which the trueſt happineſs moſt probably conſiſts,) 
who could fairly r whatever his ſucceſs might 
be, that he was upon the whole a gainer ? 

Neither would it be a more equitable deciſion to 
conclude, he had leſs underſtanding than others 
merely becauſe he had been leſs ſucceſsful, than they, 
in obtaining ſome worldly advantages; as theſe might 
be matters, to which he only occaſionally bent his 
thoughts, whilſt they were making them the con- 
ſtant objects of their ſtudy and attention. There ar 
beſides in the preſent circumſtances of our Being cer- 
tain ſubſidiary arts, of no little conſequence in ſome 
inſtances to a man's advancement, which he might 
not trouble himſelf to learn; either becauſe he thought 
them unworthy of his notice, or that his other ſtock 
of merit was ſo great, as would be ſufficient of itt 
to recommend him, without their aid. 

It is poſſible however, that thoſe, who have the 
brighteſt parts, may not in ſome reſpects be ſo vel 
calculated to make their way in the world, as others 
For in the road either to wealth or honor, the ſwiftel 
courſers are by no means the beſt travellers. There 
is a certain, even, ſteady pace, which in theſe pul- 
ſuits will bring us to our journey's end much more 
proſperouſly, than any occaſional and ſudden ſpeed: 
and they, who have a high-mettled fancy to deal 
with, will not always have it enough under command 


to make it drudge on in the common road, and , 
the 
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chat the effect in general, will be correſpon- 
dent; though the imprudence or ill ſucceſs 
of a few individuals ſhould incline one to 


think, 


the ordinary rate: carried away by the ſtarts and ſal- 
les of ſuch a wayward and unmanaged ſteed, they 
may ſometimes be led even againſt their own belt 
endeavours into untrodden and embarraſſed paths; a 
circumſtance, which mult needs render their paſſage 
tedious and unpleaſant, and throw them far behind 
thoſe, who keep on in the beaten way; though by 
opening a new view of things, it may to after-comers 
be attended with many advantages. 

One might reckon up too ſome other inconveniences 
attending men of abilities, which having their origin 
from the neceſſary imperfection of human nature are 
not likely ſoon to be remedied. To ſay nothing of thoſe 
conſtant enemies to all excellence, the perverſe child- 
ren of malice or of envy; the fears of the weak, and 
the cunning of the crafty, both naturally diſpoſe them 
to be ſuſpicious: and they who have ſhewn ſome 
talents, will always be looked at by theſe with a de- 
gree of caution and jealouſy, as perſons who are 
hatching ſchemes, and harbouring intentions, be- 
yond what is ſeen (for what will not ſuſpicion fancy!) 
of a moſt dangerous and malignant tendency, highly 
detrimental to the common good, and likely to over- 
throw the faireſt fabric of publick tranquillity ! Hence 
they will not only be ſubject to much ill-grounded 
cenſure, which others of leſs eminence are tree from; 
but they muſt alſo expect to meet with many ob- 
ſtacles purpoſely placed in every avenue, by which 
otherwiſe they might probably arrive at too high an 
eſtimation. Whilſt every motion then of ſuch men 
5 cautiouſly watched by their enemies, and through 
their ſuggeſtions diſtantly ſuſpected perhaps me by 

| eir 
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think, that they were neither happier nor 
better for their knowledge; eſpecially ay 
many of theſe ſuppoſed inſtances to the con- 


trary, 


their friends; it cannot but frequently happen, that 
many of much leſs pretenſions, being ſuffered to pal 
by with a ſlighter obſervation, will obtain their end, 
even before it is ſuſpected, they had any ſuch deſign 
in view. But were theſe diſagreeable conſiderations o 
much more importance, than they are, being in ge. 
neral only ſo many Lilliputian darts, which will rathe 
annoy than wound a man of any conſtancy; I ſhoull 
make no doubt, but that the extenſive view of thingy, 
which the true ſons of ſcience are bleſſed with, would 
bring in ſuch a ſtock of perpetual pleaſure, as would 
be enough to overbalance any occaſional uneaſineſs d 
mortification, they might be liable to on this account 

As to that complaint, the uſual offspring of diſap- 
pointment, that men in high ſtations do not regari 
merit in the diſtribution of their favours” ; vere i 
much better founded, than it commonly is, being 
little elſe in general but an inſtance of ſelf-applaule, 
over-rating the pretenſions of thoſe, who make it; 
might we not eaſily ſolve the occaſion of it from 
principles entirely conſiſtent both with the neglectel 
worth of thoſe, who are hurt by it, and the juſtice 
of thoſe, whoſe miſtaken conduct has given riſe to 
it? Some unforeſeen, and perhaps unaccountable co. 
incidence of circumſtances, which we for want df 
knowing more about them call accident, mult un- 
voidably have a great ſhare in determining the for- 


tunes of particular men. The ſoldier, who in the 
attack of Quebec, followed a fortunate companion, 
who had diſcovered a way to climb the dangerous 
ſteep, might eaſily by his direction and aſſiſtance get 
up the difficult aſcent ; whilſt many others of equi 
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trary, may ariſe merely from miſtaken no- 
tions in thoſe, who declare them ſuch ; who 


erhaps are only led to think of them, as 


what conſtitutes true knowledge, ſolid hap- 
pineſs, and real virtue, 


frength and courage, by being landed in a leſs lucky 
pot, might be prevented from making the leaſt ap- 
roach. Beſides, can we reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the 
Great ſhould be exempt from all partial affections, 
nd that they ſhould entertain no friendſhips? As well 
might we imagine, that they ſhould ceaſe to be men! 
And will not theſe naturally incline them to think 
more favourably of ſuch as have always ſhewn an 
attachment to them, and who by being frequently 
with them have opportunities of recommending them- 
klves, which others cannot have? How ſhould they 
avoid then giving ſome ſort of preference to theſe 
above others, even though more deſerving, when 
they beſtow thoſe envied tavours, which fortune has 
put in their power? Eſpecially as their ſituation muſt 
almoſt neceſſarily prevent them from knowing many 
of thoſe, whoſe merit, however eminent, may be placed 
at too great a diſtance for their notice! How ſhould 
the lofty oak, ſurrounded by his tall fellows of the 
grove, diſcern the humble ſhrub, that grows in ſome 
liſtant vale, however it may be regarded either for 
s uſe or worth within it's own narrow ſphere ? What 
wonder can it be, if ſometimes the creeping ivy, 
however meanly it may be thought of, which acci- 
dentally lays hold of his ſtem, ſhould by degrees wind 
elf into ſo cloſe a connection with him, as to riſe 
by his ſupport into an eminence it never was de- 
bgned for? 
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CHAP. I. 


Mr.Rouſſeau's Opinion; with ſome Obſervatin 
upon it, drawn from the ſeeming Deſigns i 
Nature, as expreſſed in the Conſtitution | 
Things. 


T has been aſſerted in the laſt chapte, 
that it was the natural tendency of in- 
proved ſcience to make man's life happie 
and better; and the aſſertion ſeems to be 
juſtified not only by the reaſons there offe- 
ed in ſupport of it, but alſo by the univerfi 
practice of all mankind; who have now, fa 
ſome thouſands of years, all of them made it 
their buſineſs, in ſome degree or other, to 
diſcover truth, and to teach it to other; 
hoping, we muſt ſuppoſe (or they hare 
ſpent their labour to little purpoſe) not only 
to increaſe their own happineſs, but alſo to 
make others &now, as the likelieſt means to 
make them do, their duty. 

How greatly muſt it ſurpriſe one then at 
laſt, to hear, that this is only a plauſible 
miſtake; which men have fallen into, 4 
they have into moſt others, for want of pro- 
per conſideration! That the direct contratj 
of all this is the truth; and that had men 

been 
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been their own friends, they would have 
purſued a quite oppoſite plan ! 

do not ſay this however, becauſe I think, 
that either plauſibility, or authority, ought 
o give a ſanction to errors. — Let new 
ights and better information be followed, 
chenever they appear, — But ſurely of all 


ation 
IIS 6 
0 0 


apter, the cauſes, which might incline men to ima- 
f im. ne, that the world was impaired in happi- 
pie dels and virtue, the laſt one ſhould ever have 
to be erpected to ſee urged, would have been the 


lowed improvements of knowledge: as if 
he only way to make men happy, was to 
deprive them of their ſenſes; and the only 
method of teaching them to do their duty, 
vas not to let them know, in what it con- 
liſted ! 

Yet ſuch 1s the wit of man, that even this 
great diſcovery has been lately made: which, 
ere it true, would almoſt be evidence e- 
nough of itſelf to overthrow the arguments 
f it's authors; ſo far ſuperior 1s it to any 
hing our anceſtors ever dreamt of! who, 
good men! weakly imagined, that theſe im- 
provements were of ſome conſequence to the 
world, and endeavoured therefore, as much 
a5 in them lay, to ſet them forward! 
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into arguments againſt them. 


than better; — muſt prove in ſhort (which 
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But ſo convinced have people been of the that 
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determined do they ſeem to ſupport the cau{ 
of former excellence; that thoſe advantage, 
which they could not deny to later day; 
they have been cunning enough to convert 


So that to vindicate the ſuperiority of th 
preſent over former ages, we muſt not onh 
ſhew, that we have made many and gre 
improvements, beyond what was Kknom 
heretofore; ” but {which ſeems a little hard! 
*we muſt alſo now defend theſe very in- 
provements themſelves ;” — muſt ſhew, that 
they have not made the times worſe, rathe 


who ſhould ever have expected to be calle 
upon to prove!) that the means of happi- 
neſs and virtue are not the means of vi 
and miſery. 4 


It was to little purpoſe then, that in the 
preceding part of this eſſay I endeavouret 
to ſhew, © that knowledge and the arts of 
life are in a ſtate of much greater perfection 
now, than ever they were before.” For to 
what end, may it well be aſked, are we wiſe!, 
if we are not happier and better? How vail 


will our boaſting be, if it ſhould appeas 
that 
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apparently but the means of attaining th 


T 
other, which may be called it's end. It my TW 
therefore be thought a kind of violence t We 
ſeparate them; and more eſpecially ſo, if t 90 * 
put the end before the means. However, M1 
they do in our ideas at leaſt exiſt indepen, 1 
ently of each other; and as in the order ofifſ6..j;, 
thoſe ideas Man ſeems to preſent himſelf fi vate; 
in the character of a ſenſible Being, ende 
with certain feelings, and capable of recei,. FR 
ing happineſs and miſery from them; befor. 1 
we view him in the light of a moral agent uy 0 
I ſhall, for the ſake of avoiding embarraf 2K 
ment, conſider only at preſent, how far Hay. d 
pineſs is likely to be affected by the improvſſh,. 7 
ments of life; and afterwards examine, wha ng 
may be the fate of Virtue on the ſame a. Jer 
count. gd 

To ſome perhaps any attempt to proc te 
that we are happier, than our fathers wer Ke 
may appear an odd undertaking: for th We 
eſtimation of each man's happineſs bein Tl 
ſeated in his own mind alone, it may ſee AY 
to them, as if all we could do in this buſine 7 
would be to appeal to our own breaſt, an. _ 
inquire there, whether we thought ourſeheff t; 
happier, than mankind were heretofore, 0 . 
not. Tn 


Ther 
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There are however many objections againſt 
almitting this method of deciding the point. 
We are all of us apt to have either too 
good or too bad an opinion of ourſelves and 
arcumſtances. Aſk any one the queſtion, 
and he will immediately anſwer, that his 
feelings in the ſuffering of miſery are as a- 
cute, as any other's poſſibly can be; it is 
yell if he does not add, more ſo: and he is 
ws fully perſuaded, that had he the means, 
he could alſo enjoy happineſs as' much, as 
any other. Yet if we judge either from the 
feaſon of the thing, or from obſervation on 
ne different expreſſions of pain and plea- 
ure, ſhewn by different men in ſimilar cir- 
umſtances, there cannot be any thing more 
mdent, than that this is merely a piece of 
lt-deception; however wiſely it may be cal- 
uated, when under proper reſtrictions, to 
ake us pleaſed and ſatisfied with ourſelves. 
We are as liable to be deceived in the 
timate, which we make of our circum- 
ances, by the ſhort view of things, which 
de commonly take on ſuch occafions. We 
e and feel the inconveniences of our own 
Ituation ; we do not feel, and therefore but 
perfectly perceive thoſe, that attend our 
F*<izhbours; how much leſs thoſe, which 
* B might 
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be guided, in forming our ſentiments upon ti 
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might attend one, who lived a thouſand year; 
ago? our own happineſs too at the ſam 
time grows cheap in our eſtimation by 
and inattention; that, which we fancy is t 
be found in a different ſtate, has novelty x 
kaſt to recommend it: ſtruck with that 
charm, we eafily baniſh every intrudiny 
thought, that might pretend to leſſen it 
imagined worth. 

Setting aſide therefore fo corrupt a deter 
mination, as that of our own partial mini 
would probably be in this caſe, let us appe 
to a fairer and more equitable trial, — to th 
nature of things themſelves; and enqu 
not whether we are in fact happier, thu 
mankind formerly were, which we can nem 
know ;* but whether we ought not to be 


And yet if we were even neceffarily obliged! 


article, merely by the accounts which people now u 
formerly have given us of their happineſs; ande 
times would not be ſuch gainers in the compari 
as might at firſt ſight be imagined. Few and e 
have the days of the years of my life been“, 
know was the complaint of one, who lived very 

back in point of time, and who does not appear 
have had any thing ſo very particular in his hiſto! 
but what might eaſily be ſuppoſed to have happe! 
to numbers in the ſame way of life; and therelo 
we may reaſonably conclude, that the ſame was*® 
complaint of many beſides him even in that go. 
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is having more opportunities and a larger 
hare of the means of happineſs afforded us, 
dan they could poſſibly have: | 

And in order to begin this inquiry from 
the moſt ſimple principles; we can; let us 
onſider what the happineſs of man muſt 
be, aritecedent to ſociety; — before virtue 
or it's rules were ever thought of. However 
lifficult it may be to conceive ſuch a ſtate, 
ever actually exiſting; it is not at all ſo to 
imagine; what man's happineſs muſt have 
been in it: it muſt have been exactly ſuch, 
as the brutes enjoy; an unlimited ihdulgence 
f their appetites; as far as nature prompts 
r opportunity will ſerve; without either 
ought or care about any thing beyond 
ere Exiſtence ; undiſturbed by any ſenſe of 
ame or dread of puniſhment ; without all 


opes of pleaſure or fear of pain beyond the 
po"  Wreſent moment. 


The ingenious * Rouſſeau, whoſe abilities 
a writer intitle him to the higheſt reſpect; 
what- 


ge; though the particular matter of them, for want 
being regiſtered, has never reached our ears. We 
now however in fact, that the ſame or ſimilar has 
den the cotnplaint of thouſands in every age and 
Wery country, from that time to the preſent. 
Was eln two treatiſes, one Sur POrigine et les Fonde- 
al gol ens de PInegatite parmi les Hommes“ and the other 
ag B 2 uſually 
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20 A new Estimate of 
whatever be thought of his opinions, is fond 
of calling this the true ſtate of nature; and 
with a ſubtlety, which pleaſes the fancy at 
̃ | „ 


uſually called his Prize Diſcourſe, on this Queſtion 
propoſed by the Academy at Dijon, Whether the 
Re-eſtabliſhment of Arts and Sciences has conti. 
buted to purify our morals.” 
In the former deſcribing man in a ſtate of natur, 
he gives the following account of him Son ant, 
que rien n'agite, ſe livre au ſeul ſentiment de ſon ei. 
iſtence actuelle ſans aucune idee de Pavenir.” * Ly 
ſeul biens qu'il connoiſſe dans Punivers ſont nouri- 
ture, une femelle, et le repos.” Speaking of the evi 
introduced by ſociety, he ſays, © Voila les funeſtes g. 
rands que la plupart de nos maux font notre propr 
ouvrage, et que nous les aurions preſque tous ei: 
tes, en conſervant la maniere de vivre ſimple, ui 
forme, et ſolitaire, qui nous Etoit preſcrite par la m 
ture.“ p 22. In proof of which he afterwards add 
Lag nature traite tous les animaux abandonnes ale 
ſoins avec une predilection, qui ſemble moni 
combien elle eſt jaloux de ce droit.“ He then give 
inſtances of the ſuperior ſtrength and beauty of wil 
animals, compared with the ſame made tame and 
domeſtic :— and obſerves, Il en eſt ainſi de l'homm 
meme, en devenant ſociable et eſclave, il deviet 
toible, craintif, rampant; et ſa maniere de vi 
molle et effemince acheve d'enerver à la fois fa for 
et {on courage.” With only this diſadvantage to mi 
in the compariſon, *qu' entre les conditions ſauvag 
et domeſtique la difference d' homme à homme ol 
etre plus grande encore, que cette de bete a bete; 
animal et P homme ayant ẽtẽ traitẽs ẽgalement pi 
la nature, toutes les commodites que Þ homme! 


donne de plus qu' aux animaux qu' il appro 
, 
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ond 
and 
y at 
the 
ſtion 


er the 
ONtT- 


the time that it miſleads the judgement, at- 
tempts to ſhew, that the farther our improve- 
ments carry us from this original ſtate, they 
do in proportion the greater violence to our 
natural conſtitution; and carry us the farther 
from a ſtate of eaſe and happineſs. — Inge- 
ous deduction! by which it would appear, 
hat an Idiot or a Changeling 1s happier, 
han the Scholar or Philoſopher; — the 
vid Indian or Hottentot, a more enviable 
eng, than an Engliſnman or a Chriſtian! 
What ſerious + anſwer can be given to 
ſuch 


ature, 
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bete; C 


dnt autant de cauſes particulieres, qui le font dege- 
erer plus ſenſiblement.“ p. 26. 

VM. B. Whenever hereafter the quotation from 
e treatiſes ſhall be in Engliſh, it will be taken 
® the Prize Diſcourſe ; when in French from the 
er. 

F If Mr. Rouſſeau had not given abundant proofs 
at he was in earneſt; one ſhould have been apt to 
Include, that he had written only in banter, with 
me ſuch deſign, as an ingenious author amongſt 
ſelves is ſuppoſed to have had in view, when he 
te his eſſay againſt artificial ſociety; and ſent it in- 
the world as a poſthumous work of a noble writer, 
0 was much more celebrated for the ſtrength of 
imagination, than for ſoundneſs of judgement, 
cloſeneſs of reaſoning. — It was the drift of this 
ted eſſay to expoſe artificial ſociety, by ſetting 


meme ore our view all the evils it had introduced, drawn 
— caricature, and concealing it's advantages: — a 
R cles of reaſoning like what his would be, who 


ud undertake to give us a complete idea of a 
B 3 horſe 
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22 A new Eftimate of 
ſuch a whimſical abuſe of all rational in. 
quiry? — the author of this philoſophical 


paradox had nothing more to do, than ti L 
have ſhewn us the reaſonableneſs and advan 1 
tages of running mad; — to have pointeſſ over 
out to us the moſt eaſy and expeditious me ron 
thod of loſing our ſenſes; and his plas fe 
would have been complete! He is fond of®8'*> 
quoting inſtances, and he might have fount 4 


one at leaſt full to his purpoſe, even on thi 
head; the happy Madman, I mean, wh 
declared to his friends, that they had ruin 
his eaſe by reſtoring him to his reaſon! 


pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait, cui fic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratiffimus Err! 


And certainly, if it be true, that the in 
provements of reaſon do indeed ſo much inju 
to our eaſe! the Being is happieſt, that is wit 
out this dangerous principle! which is ever 

vitin} 
horſe by reckoning = the blemiſhes * cid 
pers to which that no 


k þ .. 8 © 


weakneſs of human EP which could ſuffer : 
body to buy or ride fuch an animal, who, if 
did not break your 1 neck, muſt infallibly 1 ruin Jo 


9 
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1 in Writing us to improve it; that is, ever ſollicit- 

icallling us to make ourſelves miſerable. * 

Let us drop then this boaſted prerogative; 
by which we aſſert our right of dominion 
over other created Beings : — let us ſtep 
from the ſeat of empire, that brings upon 
us ſo much care! — our ſubjects are hap- 
pier, than we are! — the beaſts of the foreſt; 
the moſt deſpiſed vermin; nay, the tree that 
betrays no ſymptom of thought, enjoys a far 
more enviable lot, than we do! Our boaſted” 
ſcience tends but to perplex; we have found 
out the art indeed to multiply our wants, 
but not the means to gratify them; we have 
employed our wit only to contrive new fet- 
ters for the will; have been curious to de- 
viſe rules to rob us of our eaſe; and have ſa- 

crificed 


* One may eaſily agree with Mr. ＋ in 
this — II ſeroit triſte pour nous d' etre forces de 
convenir que cette faculte diſtinctive et preſque illi- 
tin nitée, eſt 1a ſource de tous les malheurs de Phomme ; 
que C'eſt elle, qui le tire, à force de tems, de cette 
edition originaire, dans laquelle il couleroit des 
ours tranquilles, et innocens; que C'eſt elle, qui faiſ- 
ant eclore avec les ſiecles ſes lumieres, et ſes er- 
reurs, ſes vices, et ſes vertus, le rend à la longue le 
Inn de lui meme, et de la nature.“ p. 34. 

1« Foſe preſque aſſurer, que Þ ẽtat de reflexion 
t une Etat contre nature, et que ! homme qui me- 
dite, eſt un animal depravẽ.“ p. 22. 
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vernment, which makes us dearly pay for 


4 

24 A new Eſtimate of 

crificed the ineſtimable bleſſing of liberty, 
to the * imaginary good of government; go. 


every ſcanty pittance of that liberty, which 
it deigns to return us, who were once n 
full poſſeſſion of it all!3— Let us then x 
once break our chains; ſtrip off theſe ulei:; 
habiliments; return to our native woods; 
mix with our brother brutes; and feed :. 
gain on malt and acorns! 

It might be ſuppoſed, from the concluſion 
of the laſt paragraph, that I was repreſenting 
the imaginary ſentiments of ſome unfortu. 
nate wild beaſt, which had unhappily fallen 
into the toils of the hunter, and was nov 
bewailing his captivity, reſtrained to the 
narrow limits of a den, and ſubject to the 
harſh controul of an angry keeper. Th: 
wood-bred Savage, + of near affinity to hi 
fellow burghers, might poſſibly avow the 

ſame, 


2 © A” acheter un repos en ideẽ, au prix d ut 
felicite reelle.“ p. 4. 

3 < Une ſituation plus heureuſe de n' avoir ii 
mal a craindre ni bien a eſperer de perſonne, que 
s' tre ſoumis à une dependance univerſelle, et & 
s* obliger a tout recevoir de ceux, qui ne s' obligent 
à leur rien donner.“ 5. 65. 


+ << Il retourne chez ſes Egaux”, Motto to Mr. 
Rouſſeau's Frontiſpiece. 
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ame, if dragged into ſociety and taught it's 
manners: — 'the ſow, that was waſhed might 
return to her wallowing in the mire”, It is 
impoſſible to ſay what effects the brutal part 
of our nature may have, when there is but 
1 ſmall degree of reaſon to withſtand it, 
which is frequently ſtrong: enough to ſub- 
due even the moſt vigorous and enlightened 
nderſtanding. Took 

But it ſtill remains a difficulty to think, 
ow a Citizen * and a Philoſopher could ſo 
ar forget the obligations he was under to 
ociety and it's inſtitutions, as to embrace 
nd defend ſuch principles. Muſt he not 
ean, that God made us at firſt with only 
mſinf + to direct us; or of ſuch a circum- 


ods ; 
ed 2. 


uſion 
nting 
ortu- 
fallen 
3 noi 
0 the 


to the | ſcribed 
The One too, who ſeems proud of the name, as it is 
to bi Þy which he has choſe to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 


ve Title-page of his prize Diſcourſe, written, as he 
1rMs us, 
By a CITIZEN of Geneva. 
— The country in the world, where according 
d Machiavel, „The people at this day live, either 
to their eccleſiaſtical or military diſcipline, accord- 
voir Ws to the model of the Ancients,” of whom Mr. 
ne, que ouſſeau every now and then, at leaſt comparative- 
>, et defi, ſeems to entertain a very high opinion. 
obligem 7 He tells us indeed in ſo many words, that 
homme ſauvage hore par la nature au ſeul in- 
b to M., &c.“ Yet this very inſtinct would probably 
we carried him much beyond what Mr. 3 
calls 


w the 
ſame, 


d' une 
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ſcribed capacity, as the beaſts enjoy; fre Mt + 
from this miſchievous power of reaſon, this dis 
grand diſturber of our peace; which has been ys 1 
merely the creature of our own depravedM uſe. 
minds, an attribute of our own forming! out 
For otherwiſe all his fine declamation again kde 
it will fall back upon the giver of this dan. cipl 
gerons or uſeleſs faculty; and will dwinde con 
into the common childiſh arraignment d var. 
God's wiſdom for having made us thus. Neuer 
What might have been man's ſituatio N othe 
had he never taſted the fruit of that forbii· ¶ that 
den tree of Knowledge, might be difficult have 
determine; it is not eaſy perhaps to fare; 
what is preciſely meant by it, But of tif T 
one may be ſure, that man might with »Mtcnt 
little abſurdity be ſuppoſed to have been the 
author of his whole exiſtence, as of his re 
ſon®. And we may be farther ſatisfied, that 


calls a ſtate of nature; might have taught him pt! 
haps to herd with his fellow ſavages, and to bull 
huts at leaſt, as well as birds and beayers do. Ad 
in fact no people have ever yet been diſcoyered" 
barbarous and ignorant, as to have made no im 
provements. All have their bows and arrows to {i 
their prey or their enemy; and a knife to carve 4 
ſcalp with, when they have done. | 

* Yet Mr. Rouſſeau ſeems to have been of ti 
opinion. It is a great and glorious ſpectacle (i 
he, p. 3.) to ſee man, as it were riſing out of Ne 
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free if the all-wife Author of our Being beſtowed 

this Ml this gift upon us, he neither gave it to make 
been MW us miſerable, nor to ruff in us unus'd, If we 
raved WM uſed it, however difficult it may be to trace 
ung! Mout many of the firſt ſteps, that led to know- 
aint WY edge; by what happy diſcovery ſome prin- 
dan. ciples were found out, and by what lucky 
ind g connexions and combinations they were after- 
nt Wards carried on to further perfection: how- 
erer flow their adyances, an this and many 
other accounts, may have been, it is plain, 
that things in courſe of tume not only muſt 
have been, what matter of fact ſhews they 
are; but alſo that God muſt intend this. 

To what purpoſe elſe were the many la- 
tent qualities and properties of things given? 
For what end were roots and plants indued 
with healing juices? Or for what uſe would 
tie mine contain it's ore, and the earth it's 

hid 

THING by his own proper efforts; diffipating the 
darkneſs, * which NATURE had involved him, by 
be light of his reaſon; elevating himſelf above his 
here; &c.” — Though how nature can be ſaid to 
ve involved man is Sku, if at the ſame time 
be gave him the light of reaſon to direct him, muſt 
be left to Mr. Rouſſeau, I believe, to determine. It 
Jo be wiſhed too, that he had made it a little plainer 
common capacities, how it is, that man can be 
booked upon as elevating himſelf above his ſphere, 


f he is only uſing thoſe powers, which nature indued 
um with. ; 2 f 
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hid treaſures? — With what deſign could led 
the mind be furniſhed with a power of ac- 
quiring, comparing, and reflecting upon it's 
ideas? But that thoſe qualities and thoſe pro- N buſi 
perties were intended as fit and uſeful ma... 
terials for the ſtudy and employment of theſe 
powers and theſe faculties? “ What a ftrik. 
ing harmony and beauty too does there ap- 
pear in this! How can we be unhappy in a 
ſtate to which our wiſe Creator has ſo pecu- 
harly adapted us? How can we be faid to 
be in a wrong purſuit, when we are only 
attempting to know, what ſeems thrown in 
our way on purpoſe to be known? How can 
we be miſerable for endeavouring to acquaint 
ourſelves with nature, and to find out freſh 


matter for admiring and adoring nature" 
God? 


One might almoſt grow enthuſiaſtic with 
ſuch queſtions as theſe! — Was the ſtarr 
vault of heaven, think ye, thrown around 
us, to raiſe in us no more regard, than what 


the beaſts pay to it? Were we either to t- 
glect 


«© The mind has it's wants, (ſays Mr. Roufea!, 
P. 5. hs as well as the body.” — If fo, has it not at leat 
as good a claim, as the other, to our care and atten- 
tion in providing for it's wants, and ſupplying it's 
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ud elect it's wondrous appearances , or tlirough 
ac- N ignorance and ſuperſtition tremble at their 
its baneful influence, and ſculk behind our 
Pro- buſhes with a fear-taught reverence? Was 
ma- the chief, beſt handy-work of God made 
cheſe capable of, and deſigned for, no higher office, 
trik- Nan to cat;: drink, and ſleep? Muſt he give 
ap- Wup the glorious hopes of immortality ? Muſt 
1 1 he not only dze like the beaſts, that:periſh ; 
Xu but muſt he live like them alſo? Does he 
id to Wreceſſarily quit his happineſs, whenever he 
only ndulges thought and reflexion? Are there 
vn i No pleaſures of the imagination? Will ſober 
cn gontemplation, and the diſcovery of truth, 
an Wield no joy? In what then muſt the happi- 
frei Npeſs of purer beings conſiſt? In what muſt 
tures ur own conſiſt, if we are to be happy, after we 
we put off this groſſer body? However to 
nd at laſt this ſtretched-out ſtring of interro- 
tories, one may ſurely aſſert, that the nearer 
e approach towards the perfection of our 
what Nature, the happier we muſt needs be. At leaſt 
to ne: ecauſe men cannot be angels, it does not fol- 

glect Wow, that the next beſt ſituation for them is 
flea if be brutes : or becauſe they cannot attain 


at lealt pure 
d arten- 
71Ng Its 


> with 
ſtarry 


round 


e Which ſeems to be Mr. Rouſſeau's opinion. 
peaking of his favorite ſavage, he ſays, * le ſpectacle 
la nature lui devient indifferent.“ p. 38. 
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pure happitieſs; that therefore they ſliculdlgve £ 
deſpiſe and quarrel with that mixt degree off fn. 
vance ſuch principles as theſe; might as well nark: 
fay at once; that there was no ſuch thing asfenſ: « 
happineſs deſigned for man: For it is notſlus th. 
the exerciſe of the mind alone; that is attend: not fr 
ed with uneaſineſs: they who maintain; that gail e. 
man's chief good conſiſts in the exertiſe os rneſ 
his body, and the indulgence of his appetites zzz * 
will never be able to ſhew, that this w ompl 
meet with no interruptions, nor ever be at fry, t 
tended with pain. And he who cati bring 
hitnſelf ſeriouſly to believe, that Thinking i 
contrary to nature and man's true happineſs 
becauſe uneaſy thoughts may ariſe ; migh 
as well fancy, that Eating was contrary tc 

nature, and abſtain from all food; becauſ 

ſome ſorts of it were nauſeous, and other 
contained poiſon in them. 

It may eaſily be ſeen and allowed, that ! 
the very brighteſt parts of our happinel 
there is a large ſhare of ſhade intermixt 
which, viewed through the falſe medium 0 
a gloomy apprehenſion *, may ſwell into 
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uldffze far beyond it's true proportion. It muſt 
e offfle farther owned, that the very beſt of our 
ad- improvements bring with them ſufficient 
wellſ marks of imperfection to humble us into a 
g Aenſe of our duty and dependence — to teach 
ns, that we are to look for perfect happineſs, 
nd not from our own weak powers, nor on this 
frail earth, but from his bounty, who as an 
earneſt of what he can and will do for us, 
has given us the happineſs we enjoy, not 
complete indeed, but far ſuperior to the mi- 
aMlery, that abates it, and capable of increaſe; 
Nee find, from our own endeavours. 


Were it otherwiſe, this life, inſtead of be- 
ing 


ad loves to dwell only on their uglieſt appearances, 
tow chearful and pleaſant it is to have an agreeable 
ompanion on the road! he will perhaps mutter in 
aura, that the chief uſe he ſees in the beſt com- 
pay, is only to cover you with dirt in bad weather, 
and with duſt in good. But muſt we therefore by 
uch a farcaſtic repreſentation of things be induced 
o quit our friend; with whom we know how to be 
Py; who is continually pointing out to us new 
Matter of amuſement, which without him we might 
ave overlooked; and who by lending an attentive 
ar to our diſcoveries, doubles the pleaſure we have 
n making them? Let the ſullen wretch ride on, 
W*piſing and deſpiſed by all, out of humor with 
wTery little untoward circumſtance, and pleaſed with 
Pee, whilſt we can pick out matter for amuſement 
d improvement even from our very diſtreſſes and 
eonveniences. 
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ing a ſtate of happineſs or probation, woul{lhealth 
be a ſcene of muſery and puniſhment; an enjoy: 
that the worſt; which imagination can welWrovid 
form; as we ſhould be the neceſſary authohetual 
of our own ſufferings. We ſhould not onlur ſo 
reaſon to no purpole ; — not only ſtudy ourMircum 
ſelves into doubts and perplexities (as t eaſt by 
poet deſcribes the damned to do) but aft empta 


having uſed our beſt endeavours to diſco hill no 
freſh means of happineſs, we ſhould haWhich i 
the cruel mortification to find, that we h a ble 
only employed our ingenuity to deviſe neil! eve 
materials for our miſery. Surely it can net Hith pr 
be thought, that this could be the order an 


conſtitution of things, ſettled and appointil. 
ed by a wiſe and benevolent Being. L 
thoſe conſider then, who make it their bu 
ſineſs to vilify and decry human happineſ 
what an injury they do to God's moral a 
tributes and perfections ! 

All that can be fairly inferred from ti 
moſt unfavourable appearances, is, that t 
means of happineſs are not neceſſarily {ucl 
-- that we may and frequently do pere 
them in ſuch a manner, as to make the 
become our greateſt misfortunes. But wi 
would argue from thence, that they be 


better never been given us? The bleſſing 
heal 
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alhealth is as frequently miſapplied, as any we 
joy: would it have been better then for 
Providence to have conſigned us over to per- 
Sctual ſickneſs? It may be an alleviation of 
ur ſorrow, when we are thrown into ſuch 
ircumſtances, to conſider, that we are at 
aſt by this means happily free from many 
emptations, which others are liable to : but it 
ill not follow, either that health is an evil, 
hich injures our happineſs; or, that ſickneſs 
a bleſſing, which promotes it: and no one 
ill ever fancy, that 1t can be ſo, who thinks 
ith proper gratitude on the favors, which 
- anWeaven beſtows; — or indeed who thinks at 
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The Happineſs of ſocial and ſavage Life compare or” 
EEPING then in mind the above im; 


wild ! 
ſhock1 
tion; v 
and if 
almoſt 
thirſt ! 
Tor 
eſſion, 
ho 1s 


lowances, let us now take a near 
view of ſocial and ſavage life; and we ſha 
ſoon diſcern, on which ſide the preferen 
hes. 

We have already ſeen, in what the hapy 
neſs of a ſavage muſt conſiſt v. With fe 
avenues open to pleaſure, it is reaſonablet 
allow, that a number will by the ſame mea 
be ſhut againſt uneaſineſs. To do him the 


the greateſt juſtice we can in the compari an 
let us ſuppoſe him paſt the helpleſs ſtat | bs 


childhood ; and that he is not yet arrived 
ſecond childhood, feeble old age; that he 
little ſubject to ſickneſs, and as little ſenſi! 
of pain. Yet with all theſe advantageous 
cumſtances, how great might his ſuffer 
be, ſhould an accidental lameneſs unfit hi 
for the chace; or an inclement ſeaſon deſti hon as 
his fruits? And what a dreadful pid. as 
might be drawn of him, ſhould he by chaqy1q | 
diſlocate a joint, or break a limb? How mWifg;aqe 
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the feeling heart ſhudder to view him, laid 
on the cold earth, where his misfortune firſt 
happened ; with no ſkilful hand to miniſter 
aſſiſtance ; no friendly tongue to comfort 
him ; ſubject to be torn in pieces by the next 
wild beaſt, that diſcovered him, the leaſt 
ſhocking circumſtance perhaps in his ſitua- 
tion ; without all hopes but in time or death; 
and if not ſure to die of his wound, yet the 
amoſt certain victim of hunger and of 
thirſt ! 

To make however the greateſt poſſible con- 
eſſion, let it be ſuppoſed, that the man, 
ho is miſerable in ſociety, is ſtill more 
yretched, than we have even deſcribed this 
happy ſavage to be: yet what would fol- 
oy from hence? A fallen angel may ſuffer 
ll more, than the moſt wretched of mor- 
as; as miſery, excluſive of it's poſitive evil, 
probably always proportionable to the hap- 
neſs, which we ourſelves before enjoyed, 
r which we ſee others in poſſeſſion of at 
reſent ; but this ſurely would not be looked 
pon as any kind of proof, that a good an- 
el was not happier, than we are. How 
would the argument ſhock us, that ſhould 
iſſuade us from attempting to gain the hap- 
Ineſs of heaven, becauſe if we failed in our 
C 2 attempt, 
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attempt, we ſhould be more miſerable, than T 
if we had never made it! the 
Without entering then into nice diſquiſi- the 
tions about it's origin, whether it was the Wl Let 
child of reaſon, or of chance; or from what. W man; 

ever cauſe it ſprung ; to take it as it is in the Ml ply, 
world, the true account of what ſociety has ¶ every 
done for us, is probably this. —It has intro. ¶ ouſne 
duced ſome evils into life, which otherwiſe bring 
would have had no exiſtence, but then it has WM who 1 
alſo been the happy means of many great Wl is, ar: 
advantages and comforts, of which without Wl on vi 
it we had been entirely deſtitute. And even WM done 
for thoſe ills, which neceſſarily attend it, it has WM been t 
provided, in moſt cafes, correſpondent reme- tte cl 
dies. Do we labor under pain and ſickneſs ? The WM vorth, 
Phyſician is at hand to give us eaſe. Are ve qual 
ready to faint under the heavy burden of vo roo 
misfortunes ? The voice of Religion wil ef natr 
ſpeak comfort to our ſouls. But it unluckih nd ing 
happens, that we are perverſe enough to aclude 
dwell upon the ills of life, and will not re- afices 
flect upon it's bleſſings ; half of which, ſuch{Wy rel. 
as ſecurity and defence againſt the incl Mother 
mency of ſeaſons, and the invaſion of hun:indle f 
ger by a conſtant and regular ſupply of food Poliſh 
and cloathing, we ſcarce ever think of! lone, 
krves + 


Taking 
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Taking a fair account of the evil and 
the good of 1t together, we may ſafely grant 
the worſt, that can be ſaid againſt ſociety. 
Let it be urged, that it has given birth to 
 W many crimes and vices. — We can juſtly re- 
„ ply, that it has alſo been the kind parent of 
« Wl crery virtue. Be it allowed, that the conſci- 

ouſneſs of guilt and dread of ſhame may 
e WH bring on ſuch terrors to the mind, as they 
ho know not, what ſhame or tranſgreſſion 
it WT is, are free from. — Will not the reflexion 
ut on virtuous deeds, the thoughts of having 
en done our duty, the heart-felt joy of having 
as been the means of happineſs to others, and 
the chearful voice of praiſe, declaring our 
worth, yield pleaſures, that will more than 
equal all that uneaſineſs? Suppoſe there is 
no room in what they ſo falſely call a ſtate 
of nature for diſhoneſty, falſehood, malice, 
ad gratitude. — Would not ſuch a ſtate 
xclude alſo all thoſe tender ties and tenderer 
offices of love and friendſhip ? Thoſe endear- 
Ing relations of huſband, father, ſon and 
rother ; that raiſe ſuch ſeeling ſympathies, 
indle ſuch a glow of affection, and give ſuch 
ipoliſh and ſoftneſs to humanity ? The man 
done, who is inſenſible of theſe, if he de- 
krves that name, who is ſo, can ſeck for 


* hap- 
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happineſs in woods and ſolitude | He alone, 

who by his crimes and vices has rendered 

mankind his enemies; who lives in daily 

fear of paying his life a forfeit to the com. 5 
munity, whoſe laws and peace he has Viola 0 | 
ted ; can envy the ſolitary ſavage, who ag Cie 
his morning chace 1s over, and he has dined 1. 
upon his prey, now fears, leſt he in tum "he 
ſhould become a prey himſelf ; and hidin ap 
himſelf in his thick cover, ſcarce enjoys : "may 
wakeful kind of ſlumber *, for liſtening t. | 


-hi licit: 
the noiſe of ſome approaching danger! # : 
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* Seul, oiſif, et toujours voiſin du 1 7 
ſauvage doit aimer a dormir, et avoir Hp 9 
comme les animaux, qui penſant pot 0 eat 
ainſi dire, tout le temps, quils ne penſent point. p. 
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ne, 

1 C HAP. IV. 

wly Of Improvements in Civil Life. 

2 OME however may think, though they 


do not carry the hypotheſis ſo far as 
to prefer abſolute barbariſm to ſociety, that 
yet there is nevertheleſs a certain honeſt 
pla;nneſs in the early manners and inſtitu- 
tions of civil life, which highly recommends 
them; and that, in leaving this original ſim- 
plicity, men left the faireſt chance they ever 
had for happineſs. 

But remove that ſecret charm, which lies 
hid in the word Firſt, and which always 
runs away with our admiration; and it will 
ſoon be ſeen, what little foundation there is 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 

There is indeed a neceſſity in unſettled 
ſtates for men to adhere ſtrictly to certain 
principles, and to practiſe certain duties 
without the obligation of Laws, which may 
not yet be formed: and this no doubt at 
irſt ſight gives them a ſpecious appearance 
of diſintereſted benevolence. The verieſt re- 
probates upon earth, in a caſe of common 
danger, may do ſuch things for the public 
© 500d, as in other circumſtances they would 
never have thought of: — and with thoſe 
C 4. who 
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who look no farther, they may by this 


means get the character of great worth and 
honeſty. — But what ſhould we think of his 


reaſoning, who ſhould conclude, becauſe he | 


ſaw theſe men acting in ſuch a ſituation bet. 
ter, than he expected they would, that 
therefore they were the beſt of all mankind? 
And who in his ſenſes, if he could avoid it, 
would chooſe to be in a ſtate Of danger, 
rather than of ſecurity, merely becauſe he 
might experience ſome acts of kindneſs from 
thoſe about him in the former caſe, which 
in the latter he would not want? 

How weakly too muſt they reaſon, who 
can think, that the leſs perfect any thing 1s, 
the more likely it is to anſwer it's end ? Yet 
thus they muſt reaſon, if they reaſon at all 
who can fancy, that men in the beginning of 
ſociety were happier, than they are now: cr 
they muſt ſay, that the firſt eſſays towards 
civil Government, Agriculture, and Archi- 
tecture, reached at once to the higheſt poſ- 
ſible degree of perfection. — Which of the 
two would be the leaſt abſurd propoſition! 

The firſt “ Government, that was form- 
ed, might be much better, than Anarchy: 


but 


* Mr. Rouſſeau, who ſeems to be exceedingly ou 


of humour with government ſays, p. 5th. ** Necet 
4 | ſity 
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but in ſuch a government how many caſes 
muſt there neceſſarily be, intirely unprovid- 
ed for; in which the ſituation of mankind 
would be little bettered? Time and attention 
to the ſeveral exigencies, as they aroſe, could 
alone give any thing like a finiſhing hand to 
theſe rude beginnings. 

The firſt crop of corn, which the culti- 


rated ground yielded, would, no doubt, be 
a 


ſity at firſt raiſed thrones, but Arts and Sciences 
confirmed them”. Now what neceſſity could it be, 
which at firft raiſed thrones ? One is much at a loſs 
to gueſs; unleſs it were a neceſſity, ariſing from the 
vices of mankind, which could no other way be re- 
ſtrained within proper bounds, than by the ſtrong 
chains of government. But if it was ſuch a neceſſity, 
it will appear, unluckily enough for Mr. Rovuſſear's 
argument, that there were vices and unhappineſs too 
in the world, before Arts and Sciences introduced them: 


| why elſe ſhould ſuch a remedy be wanting ? That 


Arts and Sciences have indeed confirmed thrones, one 
may intirely agree with Mr. Roiſſæau, though not alto- 
gether in his ſenſe of the words. How Neceſſity does 
t's buſineſs, we are all well aware — in a very 
rough and uncouth manner. The governments it 
introduced, were ſuch, we may ſuppoſe, as ſerved, 
in ſome degree, to repreſs injuries; to keep ſavages 
in order: but it is owing to Arts and Sciences, that 
they are become ſuch at length, as rational creatures 
may with pleaſure ſubmit to, without regretting the 
loſs of that original liberty, which, whatever Mr. 
Rouſſeau may ſay in praiſe of it, could never be de- 
ſigned for man to continue in: if it was, nature did 
her work moſt bunglingly, that it ſhould be neceſſary 
lv ſoon to mend it, 
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a very valuable acceſſion to the comforts 
and conveniences of life: but how can we 
ſuppoſe, that either the ends of the huſband. 
man, or of the community were ſo well an. 
ſwered then; as when afterwards proper 
manures and an experienced management 
of the earth, had made the vallies ſtand || 
thick with corn, that, in the language of the 
Pſalmiſt, they ſhould laugh and ſing”? 

The firſt houſe or hut, that was built 
might be a more convenient ſhelter from 
the weather, than the covert or the cave: 
Yet who can imagine, that all the convent 
ences of a houſe would immediately be dil 
covered on the firſt trial ? 

We might argue thus, if mere neceſſity or 
uſe alone were the ſtandards to meaſure 
perfection by in theſe inſtances; which how: 
ever is by no means the caſe. Some dignity 
and ornament ought to accrue to human 
life from them, or they will but poorly an- 
ſwer their end — | 

O, reaſon not the need,” (ſays the mol 
philoſophical of all poets) — 

Our baſeſt beggars 
Are in the pooreſt thing ſuperfluous ; 


Allow not nature more, than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beaſt's.” — 
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ris A Reaſoner on Mr. Nonſſeau's principles 
we might ſay, that nature had provided for us 
nd. MF ſuch a temperament of body, and ſuch a' ſkin 
an- to cover it, as would be ſufficient to bear all 
per MW the changes and inclemencies of different 
cnt WM ſeaſons and chmates. On that ſuppoſition, 


the man, who firſt cloathed himſelf in the 
ſhaggy ſpoils of the prey he had killed, was 
guilty of an unpardonable breach of Na- 
ture's laws. However had mankind ſtopt 
there; and wore their covering only in that 
original unmanufactured ſtate; they would 
have differed ſo little from thoſe animals, 
whoſe dreſs they had uſurped, that it would 
have been extremely difficult to aſcertain 
their ſuperiority by any other proof, than 
that, which could ſhew they were endued 
with greater ſtrength, cunning, or ſwiftneſs. 
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If our natural conſtitution too were ſuch, 
as was beſt ſuited to digeſt victuals, reeking 
from the ſlaughter ; the ſimple cookery of 
boiling, or roaſting, would not only be a 
faulty piece of luxury; but a real injury to 
our health. Let men however only be cloath- 
ed in ſkins, and feed on their raw prey, maſt 
or acorns; what a poor. preeminence wou:d 
they have to boaſt of? It cannot ſurely be 
imagined, either that Beings, who would 
bon kapern within them a principle, 


puſh- 


mol 
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puſhing them on to better things, an 
pointing out the way to higher attainment; 
could poſſibly be reſtrained within ſuch nar 
row and unworthy bounds ; or that Natur 
could deſign, they ſhould. They, who think 
ſhe could intend this, muſt charge her wit 


's ch: 
leaſin 
hiten 
hich 


an ne" 


the glaring inconſiſtency of furniſhing u. = 
with principles, which muſt neceſſarily ſo . 
defeat the end, ſhe had in view. 2 
But Nature cannot properly be looked y 8 
on, as the Architect of our happineſs: — ſ 4 : 
only ſupplies us with the materials an i c 
means, which it is the buſineſs of Art t my 
uſe and apply: and the degree of perfect $48 
in this caſe muſt depend upon the degree SY 
{kill in thoſe who make uſe of theſe means. mou 
The repreſentation, which Locke gives * 
of the human mind, as it firſt 9 fron Y P 
Nature's hands; when he compares it to * 
blank ſheet, unſtained by any, but capa 3s 
of receiving all ſorts of impreſſions; is, ph 
ſome meaſure, a true repreſentation of ti Sp 
great Volume of Nature; which is all bu 1 
one univerſal Blank; till Art has ſtampe he f 
Aeſaril 
Faber quiſque fortunæ ſuæ, is perhaps a tru im 

propoſition, it we conſtrue fortune, happineſs, cha © um 
if we take it in any other ſenſe. We are indebted WL of 
Nature for bringing us into the world in certain cd b a 


cumſtances, and for giving us certain faculties; 


the reſt muſt be all our own doing. 
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characters upon it. And however more 
leaſing to the eye this original purity and 
hiteneſs may appear; juſt as the ſheet did 
Which I am at this inſtant blotting ; yet this 
an never be argument enough to perſuade 
that it was made on purpoſe always to 
ntinue ſo. We have all the reaſon in the 
orld to conclude the direct contrary : and 
wever Nature's deſigns may be thwart- 
| or perverted in particular inſtances, we 
let ſurely to entertain a more reſpectable 
aWinon of her councils and foreſight, than 
t i ſuppoſe this ever could happen in the ge- 
coral courſe of things. 


I ꝙ As ſome advances then muſt be made, the 
and er, which both reaſon and matter of fact 
es Mpuld point out to us for the natural Pro- 
| fast of human affairs, might perhaps be 
It to ly exhibited to our view by a ſcale, 
apa rked at proper intervals, with the follow- 

; 1, gradations — Neceflity — Convenience 


of ill ament— Elegance — Propriety. 
all by 


ampe 
it 


he firſt object of man's attention muſt 
eſſarily be his moſt preſſing wants. View- 
him however in the light, in which he 

s a tu 
; th ommonly conſidered, merely as an ani- 
8 of certain determinate abilities, theſe 
ain d be very few; and nature has furniſhed 

IES 3 
an 
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an ample, and an eaſily procurable proviſion rally 
for them. After the natural appetites off the 1 
hunger, thirſt, and what would lead him to, this : 
continue his ſpecies, were ſatisfied ; a ſecureWM on ſe 
repoſe would be almoſt all a ſavage life degre 
would need. If he farther required ſome ſhel-M whic! 
ter from the ſtorm, or the cold; the covert M ward 
or the cave would afford it to him, as read haps 
ly as to his brother brutes. But taking mai ¶ ity a. 
for what he really is, a Being made and ct taſ 
deſigned for continual improvement; the ] giv 
bove account would but ill expreſs his naMtheſe | 
tural wants: ſo that this firſt, and indeec 
all the other diviſions, muſt be inlarged, a 


had . o . * 0 

we advance in perfection. The circle, which AL 
bigs be lead 
would include all the Neceſſities, Convent; it 
ences, &c. of a Negro, or a North-Amer pit 
e ma) 


can, would fall far ſhort of comprehendin 
* thoſe of an Engliſhman, or an European 
After we have learnt in ſome ſort to ſatisf 


ellity, V 
ng to de 
fice hoy 


. . } k . 
our wants, our next conſideration will natu mh 
nal eded t 


I do not mean however to make theſe quite Nds; an 
many as my ingenious friend, the author of TI ied, ſpr 
LADIES NECESSARIES FOR THE YEAR 1) r cloat] 
has done: — who, (I perceive from a waſte ſheet e at la 
his Works,, which brought me the paper on when the 
I write from the Stationer's) has reckoned up d ls to gi 
der the article of Neceſſaries for Lady- day Qual. nd folds 
no leſs than fifty different trades, many of wi Priety 
deal in no lefs, than a hundred and fifty differ Mer ; as 
Aricles, 
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rally be, how to do this for the future with 
the moſt convenience: and being maſters of 
this alſo, we ſhall next beſtow our attention 
on ſetting off theſe conveniences with ſome 
degree of ornament. The firſt eſſays towards 
which, muſt neceſſarily be clumſy and auk- 
ward; and from experience we might per- 
haps be juſtified in adding, profuſe in quan- 
tity and in number. It will be the buſineſs 
of taſte, which will ſucceed next in order, 
to give ſome meaſure, torm, and elegance to 


theſe rude ornaments. * 
It 


* As Dreſs and Architecture are what furniſh 
te leading ideas in ſuch conſiderations, as the pre- 
ent; it may not be amiſs perhaps to ſketch out and 
xemplify, by their means, the order above laid down. 
We may take it for granted I think, that it was Ne- 
eſlity, which firſt ſuggeſted the thought of a cover- 
ng to defend us from the cold. — It was Conveni- 
ace however moſt certainly, which formed this co- 
fring into a particular ſhape, and furniſhed it with 
pockets and ſome other appendages. After this ſuc- 
ded the ſpirit of Ornament, and added ſleeves and 
Ids; and laying hold of what convenience had de- 
led, ſpread buttons without end over every part of 
ur cloaths, for nothing but mere ſhow; as may be 
en at large in the dreſſes of our Anceſtors. It has 
Ken the endeavour of Taſte, however ſlow it's ſuc- 
ls, to give ſome ſhape and elegance to theſe ſleeves 
nd folds : and it would be perhaps the buſineſs of 
opriety to deſtroy intirely both the one and the 
Mer; as it has done, if it will not hurt the beautiſul 
part 
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It is one thing however to reduce the for- I Able 


mer abſurdity and extravagance of ornament devii 
to ſome reaſonable meaſure, and ſome tole.W ta! 


rable 


among 
nience: 
namen 
— Sa 
fabric, 
the ing 
Ing, ir 
or the 
dawn 
lolineſ; 
prevaile 
dy ſpot 
face ; V 
lands, f 
reader v 
July to 
characte 
le entr 
ing, dr: 
If ſome 


part of our ſpecies to quote the inſtance, with hoopy 
and caps; which art had been long in vain attempt 
ing to give ſome grace and beauty to. Bur leaf 
dwelling longer on ſuch ſubjects as theſe ſhould h 
looked upon as letting down the dignity of phil 
ſophy ; let us paſs on to the nobler inſtance of Ar 
chitecture. 

Man would ſcarce have got within his hut, ſecun 
from the wind and ſtorm, and ſatisfied himſelf a lit 
tle with the convenience of it; before he would | 
attempting to ornament it both within and without 
And indeed it would be no very difficult matter t 
trace moſt of the ornaments in Architecture up t 
very ſimple beginnings. Who can doubt, for ei 
ample, that the projecting ends of ſpars, tied to ti 
uprights by little brackets, gave the firſt idea of 
cornice and it's modillions ? As little can it be doud 
ed, that the pent-houſe at the door, made to defer 
the entring gueſt from the dropping of the eave 
and ſupported by it's two poſts or props, gave ril 


the ſumptuous pediment; the chapiters of whoſe p * 
lars at firſt were nothing more, than the ſimple ſtum n: > 
of branches, imperfectly lopt off, interſperſed vl 3 


ſome ſmaller twigs and leaves; though ſince {t 0 


with all the variety of five different Orders. But ſopriety 


ſhall be ſuſpected here of imitating the ingenious | * 0 
lution, which a great writer has given us of the G = p 
thic roof. Beſides the dignity and merit of Greci FN k: 
Architecture is ſo thoroughly eſtabliſhed, that tg abo 2 


attempt to leſſen it, would only fall back on the he 
of him, who ſhould ſet about it. Turn we our e 


then to ſome of the early ſpecimens of Buildin 
among 


Matter 
cs, P ( 
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able degree of elegance; and another to 
deviſe ſomething new, which may be more 


ſuitable, and anſwer the end better. The 
; attempt- 


amongſt ourſelves z What a number of little conve- 
nences ſhall we diſcover ? What a profuſion of or- 
naments in the next place preſents itſelf to our view? 
—Scarce a ſtone, or piece of wood, in the whole 
fabric, that does not carry on it evident marks of 
the ingenuity of the Graver's tool, either repreſent- 
Ing, in ſome curious device, the arms of the owner, 
or the ſhape of ſome wolf, griffin, or other monſter, 
dawn in all the moſt frightful diſtortions of hideous 
wlineſs ! Whilſt to ſhew the refined taſte, which then 
prevailed, even the water on the roof is conveyed off 
by ſpouts paſſing through the figure of a human 
fee; which, being ingeniouſly ſupported by two 
lands, frequently preſents ſuch an appearance, as the 
reader would hardly thank me for conveying more 
fully to his imagination. And at the ſame time to 
daracterize their want of feeling, the great Door at 
e entrance is made to be pulled to and fro* by a 
Ing, drawn through the jaw, and held by the teeth, 
t ſomething, that is intended to repreſent the head 
tf an animal! 


ole 3 It was in vain for taſte.to etideavour at any refine- 
* nent of ſuch horrid emblems of barbarity, as theſe : 
: * father improvement has therefore with great 
: Nut ropriety intirely ſuppreſſed them. 5 | 

it was not likely to carry one tov far, it would 


frhaps be no very difficult undertaking, nor alto- 
ether foreign to the preſent inquiry, to point out a 
ſtant kind of reſemblance at leaſt between the pro- 
ls above laid down, and that which has taken place 
1 matters of much higher conſequence; ſuch as, 
cs, Politics, Religion, &c. But at preſent I will 
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attempting to do this, with it's ſucceſſive pro. ¶ viſio 


greſs, conſtitutes the laſt diviſion in the ſcale, MW Plea 
which I have called Propriety, Many ſubdi- N zvoi 


viſtons 


leave it to the reader to carry on the compariſon ini m 
theſe inſtances, by the help of his own — ad done. 
obſervation. And in the mean time will take , By 
opportunity of aſſigning ſome of thoſe cauſes, tu war, 
ſeem to have prevented Architecture from making Kingc 
that progreſs amongſt the Moderns, eſpecially among o ere 
us of this kingdom; which otherwiſe, if we forme of def 
our judgement only upon the degree of perfection afford 
to which other arts are brought, might reaſonii in ruir 
have been expected. How 
In the firſt place then, even our improvements i vhillt 
other inſtances, have greatly contributed (which i chatter 
ſeldom the caſe) to hinder our advances in this. thoſe & 
our knowing a little more of Hydroſtatics, than um, a 
formerly known, we have learnt, that there is und! 
need to build vaſt aqueducts at immenſe expeni nonun 
croſs vallies of a large extent; which afforded fulW's of t 
a continual fund of employment to the architect QMying 
former ages. Laſt 
As we are become alſo more civilized and humanWaps in 
we ſhould have now no reliſh for the barbarous e pon b. 
bitions of the Amphitheatre ; and therefore have Meal of 
more occaſion for that ſpecies of building: by w uppIy 
means another main ſource of ancient architecture W 950 t! 
intirely ſtopt up. | ect is 
We have in ſome degree quitted the towe rind no 
flights of Heroes, chalked out by fiction and eHubjects 


poetry; and have deſcended into the humbler pi ¶ lceſſor 
of ſober men and rational creatures: Temples, O! 
liſks, and Triumphal Arches are therefore now 
longer raiſed to flatter a Conqueror's, or rathe! | 


Murderer's vanity, and to encourage others to 


N. anners and Principles. n 
ro- viſions however might be added; ſuch as 
ale, Pleaſure, Refinement, &c. But theſe, to 
di avoid minuteneſs, I have purpoſely omitted. 

By 
x many, and do as much miſchief, as he had 


done. 


By our being happily freed from the evils of civil 


Kingdom, we are not now under the bitter neceſſity 
of erecting Walls, Fortreſſes, and Caſtles, for places 
of defence, and to maintain a barrier : things, which 
afford a much more pleaſing proſpect, when beheld 
In ruins ! — Hail, ye ancient venerable battlements |! 
How well does that ivy covering become you! 
yhilſt your only inhabitants the hooting owl, and 
chattering daw, now ſecurely wing their way through 
tnoſe openings, from whence the markſman took his 
am, and ſent the feathered arrow on it's hoſtile er- 
rand! Long may ye rear your antique heads, as 
monuments of former miſery, the better to remind 


bying we are too apt to forget 
Laſtly, to the piety of our good Anceſtors, or per- 
haps in ſome inſtances to their conſciences, wrought 
upon by the terrors of guilt, and managed by the holy 
zal of their Confeſſors, we are indebted for an ample 
lupply of Churches and public Edifices of that ſort. 
So that-all the employment of the modern Archi- 
ect is almoſt neceſſarily confined to private houſes, 
ad now and then a bridge. — Had they the fame 
ubje&ts to exerciſe their {kill upon, which their pre- 
leceſſors had, what a number of improvements upon 
it dry rules and examples of Vitruvius and Palladio, 
Might not men of genius in this ſcience make by the 
help of ſome late philoſophical explanations of what 
donſtitutes the true nature of the Sublime and Beauti- 
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war, and by the whole Iſland's being united into one 


us of that happineſs, which even whilſt we are en- / 
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been done. — There may be degrees of Pri- 
priety, and even of Perfection, which ma) keethe; 
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By laying down the above gradations in a 


certain order, I would not be underſtood to 2 | 
mean, that the progreſs of human affairs . 
through them has been uniform and regular: 1 - | 
on the contrary, it is certain, that they have ry 
ſometimes gone back a little; but then like 

n the 
thoſe, who would overleap ſome oppoſing W fat v 


difficulty, they ſeem only to have made a vo- W de la 
luntary retreat, in order to advance again gut 
with the greater ſpring. [prod 

Neither do I mean, by ſtopping at Pri- WM, aſx 
priety, to limit human improvements within Mer the 
theſe bounds. Though perhaps moſt people 
will think, if J had, there would ſtill have 
been employment enough left to exerciſe the ¶ heſt de 
wits of ſucceeding generations for many ages, M A. 
before they had completed all that is includ- 
ed even within theſe limits. rariſor 

What I intended was only to aſſign ſuch My, ei 
terms, as might take in all, that had hitherto 


afford room enough for an endleſs progre- Mr An 
ſſion both in Knowledge and in Happineſs. ; . roi 


aks c 

I —_ 
ful! And what a noble opportunity for ſhewing the en, 
improvements would not the building of a Ros, 
PALACE afford, if it was made ſuitable either to tit dum 


riches and importance of the Britiſh Crown, or to tie hay 
worth and greatneſs of Him, who wears itl- 
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X It might be difficult too to aſſign preciſely 

the point, at which we are arrived in this 
WY progreflion: from many appearances however 
both within doors and without; in the cloſet, 
i and in the field; in the drawing-room, and 


in the garden; I think one might conclude, 


the laſt diviſion. 

But it was not for ſuch ſpeculations, that 
[produced this 1maginary ſcale; it was only 
to aſk, with the greater preciſion, at which 
of theſe diviſions mankind ſhould have ſtopt, 
n order to have gained the greateſt ſhare of 
tappineſs? Which perhaps, at laſt, will be 
teſt determined by an inſtance. 

A Commonwealth has been frequently 
compared to a ſhip. Let us hold this com- 
priſon up, and look at it a little. The man, 
wo either through neceſſity or choice, ven- 
tured 


14) Wieether, went to the making up the furniture of 
)gre- Mur Anceſtors apartments? And what a miſerable 
fs, W'Giron taſte was exhibited in the parallel beds and 

1 alks of their Pleaſure Gardens, ornamented at 


"y corner with ſome poor unfortunate Ever- 
geen, tortured into the moſt unnatural and Gothic 
TMs, that the rude and barbarous imagination of 
clumſy hedge-cutting Gardener could deviſe ? — 
© have certainly in theſe inſtances, made large 
ivances of late towards ſame degree of Prapricty. 
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tured himſelf upon a rude raft, or hollowed MW Tf 
trunk; and in it failed, or ſwam acroſs the Wl of th 
ſtream, too deep for fording; made certainly W follo 
the firſt attempt towards the art of Naviga. to tl 
tion. Did he, who gave the ſhape of a boat, WM prove 
and added oars to this rude raft, make it MW vili; 
worſe? — Did he, who farther ſecured it H more 


the addition of a deck, anchor, cables, maſt, parts 
ſails, rudder; &c, forming thereby a regularWCranc 
ſhip, render the original diſcovery ſtill les the 
uſeful? — And did he, who laſtly, by thaompz 
invention of the compaſs; completed the art made. 

of navigating this veſſel, give the finiſhngtoreve 
hand towards ſpoiling it for uſe? — Or is n e ir 
the direct contrary of all this true? — TN 


3 „to 
other ſide of the compariſon 1s ſo obvioufe the | 


that it is needleſs to go through the parti or 
culars of it: but we may ſafely concludgi * 
that the ſame ſort of proceſs, which at length impr 
completed the art of navigation, muſt ha many 
a ſimilar effect in rendering human Gove =” 
ments, and every thing that belongs to therdict « 
more perfect, and more likely to anſwert 3 
ends, for which they were deſigned; : 3 mY 
which could ſeemingly be no other than h weathe 


man happineſs.“ 


* To carry on however the above alluſion a lt 


farther, we may obſerve, that the ſhip of ſtate " 
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Tf there be ſome, who will be convinced 
of this by nothing but experience; let them 
follow Norden up the Nile, from Alexandria 
to the cataracts, and ſee how ſociety im- 


proves, the farther they go from a ſtate of 
civilization towards barbariſm ! How much 


more happy will they find it to live in the 
parts about Derri, than at Alexandria, or 
Grand Cairo! And yet how very imperfect 
z the moſt improved ſtate in Egypt, when 
compared to European policy? 


made, like it's archetype, of periſhable 3 
lowever artfully compacted, muſt like it alſo be 
lable in time to decay: It will require therefore fre- 
quently to be careened and refitted ; — nay, ſome- 
imes to be almoſt intirely rebuilt, with only a few 
i the original principles preſerved juſt like the 
ad or ſtern-poſt to intitle it to it's old name. What 
b worſe, when this ſhip is in it's beſt trim, factions 
hay ariſe on board, and ſhe may be overſet and loſt 
imprudent management. — Or, if not ſo, there 
many a latent rock unknown to the moſt able 
lot: — ſtorms too and ſudden tempeſts may ariſe, 
hugh to baffle all the ſtrength and art of the 
adieſt ſeaman. — All therefore, which can be ſafely 
included, is, that the more ſkilfully this veſſel is 
ſtructed, and the better the mariners are on 


ard, the greater chance ſhe has, as the phraſe is, 
weather it out. 


m 4 


Of the Patriarchal, Grecian, and Roman Gs. 


Ples, © that the wiſer men grow, the better 
governments they will have; 


and farther ſtill of thoſe, which rendered 
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CHAP. V. 


Vernments. 


UT how plauſible ſoever it may ſeem 
in theory, or from ſome recent exams 


there are! 
make no doubt, many people in the world, 
who will fancy notwithſtanding, that our 
beſt modern inſtitutions fall far ſhort d 
thoſe, which obtained in Greece or Rome; 


the lives of the early Patriarchs as much 
happier, as they were longer, than our's, 

Perhaps, if hiſtory had deſcribed an 
more ancient Governments than theſe, the 
would have ſent us ſtill farther back n 
ſearch of happineſs and perfection. But 
though we are not particularly informed 
under what kinds of Government Men ln: 
ed before the Flood; yet we are fully a 
ſured by the moſt authentic records, tit 
the whole earth was filled with violence: 
which, as it is a circumſtance, that mak 
but little in favour of their perfection, f 
does it convey to the mind but a po% 
idea of the happineſs then ſubſiſting in t 


world! 
Befoꝶ 
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Before we examine however any farther 
into the merits af this matter, or endeavour 
„co find out what foundation there may be in 
fact for ſuch ſuppoſitions; it may not be a- 
miſs to Jettle in the firſt place ſome general 
em MW and primary principles, which muſt eſſenti- 
m. ally enter into our idea of all Government, 
ter i whenever we conſider it as a Good, and by 
ea fitneſs to promote which in a greater or 
leſs degree, the ſeveral different ſpecies of it, 
whatever their particular conſtitution may 
be, will be more or leſs perfect, and pro- 
ductive of happineſs, — Perhaps it will be 
allowed, that the three following are prin- 
ciples of this ſort — Security — Liberty — 
and the means of a comfortable Subſiſtence. 
If man were placed in Mr. Roufeau's ideal 
ſtate of nature, he would have a right to 
whatever he wanted, wherever he could find 
it; and he wopld alſo be at liberty to rove, 
wherever he pleaſed, The precarious man- 
ner however in which he muſt ſubſiſt, and 
the continyal dangers, to which he would 
be expoſed, would render his ſituation far 
from deſirable. Whatever he was in purſuit 


be liable the next moment to be driven 
from, or deprived of, by one of his own 
becies, either more ſwift or more ſtrong, 
than 


of, or whatever he had acquired, he might 
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than he was. If then in ſome of his comfort. 
leſs ramblings he ſhould accidentally meet 
with one of theſe, who far from attempting 


to kill him, or to take from him the coarſe 


fare he was eating, ſhould by ſome means or 
other make him underſtand, that he would 
take him under his protection; and be 
bound to defend him, and every thing he 
acquired, againſt all others; 1f he would only 
in return do ſome little ſervices for him, 
which he might eaſily perform; — that he 
might be almoſt ſure of a conſtant ſupply 
of food with him; — and that he ſhould be 
intirely at his liberty to leave him whenever 
he ſhould think himſelf ſeverely treated. 


Could he on any due reflection refuſe to 


embrace ſo promiſing an offer? 

Encreaſe the numbers concerned in ſuch 
a contract, and ſuperadd to the condition: 
already mentioned a right in the ruler to 
puniſh offences; and we ſhall have the ider 
of a Government, in which a conſiderable 
advantage 1s ſtipulated for on the fide of the 
governed, and only ſome little honor, eaſe, 
or authority on the part of the governor. 
It will be of ſmall importance in this caſe, 
whether the ruling powers be veſted in One. 
in a Few, or in Many. 


But 
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But upon trial if the ſubject finds, that 
his pretended patron 1s unable or unwilling 
to protect him; by which means he ſuffers 
continual inſults and injuries; and lives in 
as much fear, as he did before; — that fo far 
from meeting with a ready and conſtant 
ſupply of neceſſaries, he ſees himſelf daily 
ſubject, by the ill management of his maſter, 
to the dreadful calamity of famine, befides 
being involved in many other difagreeable 
arcumſtances. — Who would ſay, if ſuch 
were to be the conſequence, that he had part- 
ed with his liberty to any good purpoſe? 

I would not have it imagined from any 
thing I have here ſaid, that I was pretending 
to account for the origin of government : 
al I intended was merely to explain what 
meant by the three principles above-men- 
tioned; and which in fewer words is only 
this, that let the origin of Government be 
what it will, if the end be not in ſome de- 
gree a real improvement in the circumſtan- 
ces of thoſe, who live under it, it cannot be 
it for rational creatures to ſubmit to: — and 
that one ſpecies of it will always be exactly 
ſo much better, than another, in proportion 
4 it anſwers this end more effectually. 

If any one thinks it would be more na- 
tural, in the inſtance above ſuppoſed, for 

4 the 
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the ſtronger ſavage to ſeize the weaker, and 
without any conditions on his part to make 
him his ſlave; and can fancy alſo, that if 
would be eaſy for him to keep him in that 
ſtate of ſubjection; he has my free leave to 
ſubſtitute this ſuppoſition inſtead of the o- 
ther, with: only this clauſe annexed; that if 
mankind were either originally born, or 


mov1 
bitati 
they 
cattle 
thoug 
ther, 


of ſoc 


emplo 


ſoon after made ſlaves, they would at leaſt Nef the 
by this time have found out the art of mak- Nepred 
ing their chains ſit the eaſier, and of ren. MWetty, 
dering their confinement leſs diſagreeable. ¶ exe 

Theſe things being thus premiſed, let us {Wnoug! 
now take a ſhort ſurvey of the three differ- Nrixt £ 
ent Governments above-mentioned as far Hunter 
human welfare is concerned in them. And Wt the 
as the Patriarchs ſtand firſt in point of time, MWumbe: 
let us begin with them, and ſee what pre- ¶ confe 


tenſions they can fairly make to this con- 
teſted ſuperiority. 


We ſhall be better able to proſecute this 
inquiry, as we have ſome ſpecimens of neatly 
the ſame form of government with their's, 
ſtill ſubſiſting in the world; and, which may 
be reckoned rather particular, in nearly the 
' fame countries: the preſent clans or hords 
of Tartars, flying camps of Arabs, &c. al. 
fording us a tolerably juſt idea of thoſe ol Yen, 

moving 
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moving Communities, which had their ha- 
bitation in tents, pitched occaſionally, where 
hey could find water and paſturage for their 
cattle. And indeed this of Clans or Hords, 


it - * 
% Daough with ſome difference one from ano- 
d. Fiber, ſeems to have been the original ſtate 


c Wot ſociety amongſt all nations: whoſe chief 
employment we ſhall find, wherever we hear 


epredations upon their neighbour's pro- 
perty, than to prevent any occaſion for this 
y exerting their own induſtry to provide 
nough for their wants at home. In which 
xt ſpecies of war and robbery the nimbleſt 
unter would naturally become a character 
the firſt conſequence #®. And the greater 
umber of theſe characters there was in ſuch 
confederacy, the better chance would they 
ave for ſecurity and ſubſiſtence. 

As to Liberty they might either enjoy it 
this not, juſt as it happened. The Arabs, 


early MW * Accordingly we find this account given of 


leis, rod, (the firſt founder of a kingdom) when 
he began to be a mighty one in the earth,” that 
he was a mighty Hunter.” If it was not for a 
uliar dignity in the ſacred writings, this relation 


r preſent North American Chiefs. Apud quos 
Corn. Nep. ſays it was among the Perſians) for- 
0 Yenari ſumma laus eſt,” 


Mon- 


f them; has uniformly been, rather to make 
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uld not appear unlike what is ſaid of ſome of 


—— — 
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Mentadyalon obſerves, have it: the Tartar, 
not. But in either caſe it is eaſy to ſee, that 


ſuch 


enou 


ſociety in ſuch a ſtate is but one ſmall r; br 
move from the ſituation of the Savage aboufleithe 
deſcribed z — it is but a kind: of agreement} x4. 
to hunt in troops, and to defend they ruida 
prey. The inconveniences attending ſuch Mecite 
ſtate lie ſo open to every one's imagination te p 
that it might ſeem impertinent to make an led ab- 
reference to hiſtory for a farther account one k 
them, | precar 

If however any one ſhould entertain Wt be 
doubt that ſuch a deſcription would be un mpert 
fair, when applied to the Patriarchs ; he neWrernet 
only look into the writings of Moles to | liſting 


thoroughly ſatisfied, that ſuch an applicatuWyhoſ@ 


would be far from doing them any injuſtiꝗ i in c 
The frequent frivings (which is but a oft ety p 
term for the fightings) of one ſet of Herd ig 

men with another, which we read of there Wen 
— their being obliged to watch their flock ers 4 
all night; — the difficulty they were un. - | 
of getting proviſion for ther cattle, a: prop 
eſpecially water in a country, which 1s 1 happ! 
moſt literally what the Pſalmiſt calls l e 
barren and dry land, where no water is; ud labe 
and the many famines, which in conſequent y thoſe 
of this and their having no ſettled or fect ned ar 


tillage, they endured ; arg ſurely all oy 
uw 
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ſuch circumſtances, as will afford arguments 
enough to prove, that this manner of living 
is but poorly calculated to anſwer the end 
ather of ſecurity or ſubſiſtence. 


ll Had it not been indeed for the peculiar 
ne guidance of Providence, what condition of 
ch Mexiſtence could have been worſe, than that of 


the Patriarchs, at what time they wander- 
ed about from one country to another; from 
one kingdom to another people?“ whoſe 
precarious happineſs was continually liable 
to be interrupted not only from their own 
mperfect circumſtances, but alſo from the 
perpetual wars and feuds, which were ſub- 
Iſing between thoſe nations, in or near 
hoſe territories they had their dwelling ! 


In Greece however, it muſt be owned, ſo- 
ety put on a much more promiſing appear- 
ince, Men had here regular cities, and fixt 
abitations to dwell in. Their early philoſo- 
ers too, or lawgivers, wiſely taught them 
he uſe and advantages of Agriculture: which, 
| properly attended to, would have produced 
happy alteration indeed in their circum- 
ances ! but it was an art of rather too dull 
nd laborious a kind to be heartily eſteemed 
7 thoſe, who had been uſed to a leſs con- 
ned and more idle method of ſubſiſting. 

Hunters 
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Hunters and Warriors are characters but ill 
ſuited, and commonly too proud, to ſubmit 
to the drudgery of the plough. Accordingly 
we find, it was left here almoſt intirely to the 
management of their ſlaves, or thoſe the 
had conquered, and brought into a ſtate of 
dependence: whilſt a taſte for war and mi 
litary exerciſes ſo intirely prevailed amongſ 
the maſters, that had it not been, Monte! 
quieu obſerves, for a peculiar attention: 
the ſame time to muſic (which was therefor 
always regarded in their laws as an artic 
of main importance) they would in all pn 
bability have deſerved the title of Barbarian 
as much as any of thoſe, on whom they 
freely beſtowed that degrading appellation. 


What miſchievous effects this martial {pi 


rit and love for arms muſt have had in ſud 
a ſituation as Greece was in, amongſt a num 


Alder 
ers o 
powe! 
nto « 
ewed 
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princi 
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ay, ft 
ame f 
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It n 
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be war: 
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ber of little petty ſovereignties, crouded aer 
gether in a very narrow compaſs, 1s eaſ H 


inged 
erg, ( 


TWh. 


be imagined. We may aſſiſt the imaginati 
however, or bring the picture at leaſt mo 


home to ourſelves, if we only fancy the ſly alm 
ral different corporate towns in our 0 d that 
7 :; 6 — x thout 
Kingdom, with certain portions of land fat Co 
ing round them, to become ſo many ſepariit hom 


ſtates, the Mayor, Common-Counci], 1 umus 


Ald 
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i Maldermen *, being both Legiſlators and Lead- 
ers of Armies; inveſted each with ſupreme 
power, a right of making war, and inroads 
nto each other's territories, for injuries re- 
aved, inſtead of appealing to any common 
ead or body of Laws; ſome of them by 
principle encouraging theft and frauds, and 
none of them deeply impreſſed with ſteady 
otions of juſtice ; if we only imagine, I 
xy, ſuch a ſtate of things to take place, the 


cfor ame fierce thirſt for arms ſtill prevailing ; 
rag then reflect for a moment on the peace 
01nd harmony likely to attend it; we ſhall 
ian 


ave no very imperfect idea of that happi- 
neſs, 


*It may be thought by ſome perhaps, that theſe 
kaceful Magiſtrates are but poor repreſentatives of 
be warlike Archons, Ephori, &c. of the Grecian 
tes; but yet it is the common idea which tranſ- 
tors give us of theſe great Officers. Thus Sir 
Falter Raleigh, © Erixias was the laſt Archon of the 


ealy Wiſteria! Governors at Athens, which form was then 
nationged into annual Magiſtrates, Mayors, or Burgo- 
Lol ters, of which Theſeus was the firſt. ”? 


f Whoever conſiders how perpetually and ſhame- 
ly almoſt every treaty was broke amongſt them, 
d that on all ſides, will not think that this is ſaid 
thout foundation. It is rather particular too, 
hat Corn, Nepos tells us of Ariſtides, © ut unus 


aimus cognomine JUSTUS ſit appellatus. And it 
P was 


ſt hominum memoriam, quod quidem nos audi- 
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but that he did not like his affectation of be 


what an unfavourable picture of his country dos 


and famines, oracles and prodigies. Poor mata 


be ſaid however, that theſe are the proper ſubp 
of hiſtory, according to the animated deſcripit 


veteres populi Romani res compoſuere, ingenſi 


libero egreſſu memorabant : but yet it peace i 
their way, however unworthy a topic it's quis 


| ſees therefore ſo little ſaid about it, it ſeems rea 
able to conclude, that there was not much opps 
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neſs, which bleſſed the members of the q dn 
cian commonwealths. And in fact thi 
ſeem they 


was a pleaſant reaſon enough, which was given 


one, why he voted for his baniſhment, “ that 
was true indeed he knew nothing at all of Ariſtidg 


called JusT. ” ; 

$ If Homer wrote his Iliad, as it is ſaid he which 
with the political view of uniting theſe jarring ies. | 
diſcordant bodies; and only veiled, under the con F ke 


ing of what happened at the ſiege of Troy, th 
quarrels and diſſenſions, with their attendant em 
which he ſaw then actually ſubſiſting before his q: 


preſent to our view? There is no occaſion hom 
to appeal to poetry for a proof of this : their 
ſtory proves the ſame in ſo many inſtances, that i 
endleſs to quote them. It is indeed little elſe, tr 
beginning to end, but one continued collection d 
ſurrections and oſtraciſm, war and outrage, pl: 


indeed moſt of them for human happineſs !—lt 


which Tacitus has given us of their hiſtorians; “ 
bella, expugnationes urbium, fuſos captoſque regis 
might be for their bold ſtyle, they might ſu 
deigh to mention how long it continued, if it! 


only juft to tell us, how many years paſſed wi 
any thing happening worth their relating. When 


nity for it. 
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Gre ſeems to have been nearly the ſtate, which 

this Kingdom was once in: but little do 
they deſerve the happineſs they now enjoy, 
who can ſuppoſe they ſhould have been hap- 
pier in ſuch a ſituation, than they are at 
preſent ! 

As for Rome; If indeed the road, by 
which one ſet of men 1s to come at happi- 
neſs, lies through the lives and fortunes of 


lll others, Rome was the country in the 
t lforld, of which one ſhould have wiſhed 


is eWnolſt to have been a citizen! But in what 
bes ther view can one look upon this great 
heir WP liſtreſs of the Univerſe as peculiarly calcu- 


ted to promote the well being of thoſe, 
o were ſo idly proud of being called her 
ns? Deference perhaps to her grandeur, 
d reverence for thoſe great names, which 
ther ſupported her honor by their actions, 
r have ſince celebrated her praiſes in their 
ntings, may make one fearful of ſaying 
thing, that ſhould ſeem to derogate from 


ace i merit ſo well eſtabliſhed and ſo generally 
qui" Wllowed : but whoever will read her hi- 


ory, without being dazzled either by the 
lendor of glory, or the authority of opin- 

ins; whoever will examine facts as they 
oppafftand related by her own writers, (by whom 
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ſeized upon a country, and then forced thoſe 


on ſo unfavourable an outſetting, as ſup 
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we are at leaſt in no danger of being miſe 
to her diſadvantage, ) and not as they appea 
when dreſſed out by art in modern ſyſtems 
will, I am perſuaded, find inſtances enougiunce: 
to leſſen his admiration of Roman greatneſsMjon te 
enough to ſatisfy him, that however 1t migh 
flatter the pride of men, it made them dear 
ly pay, in the article of eaſe, for all tert ric 
empty honor, it conferred upon them. 

Scarce any thing indeed could be mor 


various, or more different from itſelf at diWhrod, « 

ferent periods, than this government wa 

But which of all the many forms, it ſuc 7; 
1 


ceſſively put on, will allow us to ſay, it w: 
well ſuited to the general good? If we lool 
back to it's origin, we ſhall find it ha 
a moſt unpromiſing beginning, being found 
ed originally by a ſet of vagrants; who, fro 
being private and ſeparate Robbers, choſe tt 
commence public and united ones: who fi 


from whom they had taken it, to furn 
them with the means of ſubſiſting i in it; and 
if they refuſed this courteous requeſt, mala 
that refuſal a ſufficient pretence for fre 
invaſions upon their lives and prope! 
ties. Not to infiſt however too much up 


porting ; 


porting themſelves by robbery, and increaſ- 


owned, that afterwards they made large ad- 
rances, far beyond the Greeks, in their atten- 
ton to agriculture, and what is intimately 
connected with 1t, private property; though 
they ſeem in fact never thoroughly to have 
got rid of their firſt principles. As it was a 
nation begun in violence,“ it always in ſome 
tgree continued ſo: It conſiſted at one pe- 
nod, of a people without Þ liberty, at ano- 
ther, 


* Livy calls it a city “vi et armis conditam;” and 
it it was maintained by the ſame principles, we 
ave this general reaſon to conclude, that the tem- 
ple of Janus was never ſhut, or they never were at 
peace all the time of the Republic, except once at 
end of the firſt Punic war. 

Such a licentious rabble, as it's firſt citizens 
mere made up of, could not be kept in any order 
but by the moſt ſevere laws: accordingly they en- 
dyed under their Kings a very ſparing allowance of 
berty ; and even after they had expelled Tarquin 


ve exchanged one maſter for many. Livy himſelf 
proves the idea which Pyrrhus's Embaſſador enter- 
ned of the Roman Senate, and ſays, Qui ex re- 
us conſtare dixit, unus veram ſpeciem Romani 
natus cepit” ; though he means it no doubt as a 
ompliment. At leaſt, however the Patricians might 
de bettered in their condition by having ſhaken off 
lis check upon their power and authority, the 
poor Plebeians received but little benefit from it. 
E 3 They 
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ng their numbers by raviſnment, it muſt be 
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e laſt of them, they ſeem for ſome time only to 
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ther, without any bounds to it; of a g xopte 
vernment either entirely arbitrary, or with nd Pr 
at 11 


out any power ; and never ſeems to hay 
known the happy mean; at which th 
ſtruggles of contending parties were too yi 
olent to ſtop; but always carried things f. 
on the one ſide, or on the other, as they ; 


eſt da 


roVINC 
Hor / 


ternately happened to prevail. . 
Any attempt to introduce wholeſome h Im 
among them was commonly the cauſe of" 
> | bY KH 
civil war and tumult: to appeaſe wie fo 
their uſual recourſe was to create a MarWpnne! 


as at ! 
ee, wh 
14 
eem: 
d ei 
eater: 


ſtrate * as abſolute in his power, as f 


Peop 
They afterwards indeed made themſelves amp! 
mends: and then the evil was as great on the oth 
ſide, the Magiſtrates being ſtript of all power, 


ſuch a degree, as is ſcarce to be imagined. Wi © tl 
can one think of that government, where the cigÞ<publi 
Magiſtrates had not power enough lodged in tert, 
hands, to apprehend and bring to puniſhment ati ach- 
tor; one who was attempting to deſtroy the libeſWcateſt 
of his country? Yet this we find was the caſe {Wlilte: 
Rome, from the defence which one of the Con We 


makes in the caſe of Mælius, who was affecting e 
to be King. Tum T. Quintius, confules imme 


increpari, ait, qui conſtricti legibus de provocationſ® med 
ad diſſolvendum imperium latis, nequaquam #ani'*81s © 
virium in Magiſtratu ad eam rem pro atrocitate fl. 
dicandam, quantum animi haberent. &c. Liv. | bed 


4 cap. 1 3. a 
* This high Magiſtrate was however created ing! 
very different purpoſes; — ſometimes to conquer 
; X Pf. 
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eopde were in their liberty: which in the 
nd proved one great + cauſe of their loſing 
at ineſtimable bleſſing. It was, even in it's 
eſt days, a nation of faction “ and ſedition; 
whoſe 


gs fafftrovince ; — and ſometimes both He and his Maſter 
or (LF vere mance for the important. bulinely of 


ring a nail. Liv. lib. 7. cap. 3. Senatus Dicta- 
rem clavi figendi cauſa dici juſſit. Dictus L. Man- 
u Imperioſus L. Pinarium Magiſtrum Equitum 
lxit, 
+ Machiavel indeed does not allow this, but feem- 
oly for no other reaſon, than becauſe he chooſes to 
mmend ſuch an inſtitution, as that of the Dictator 
s at Rome: for, if they had not had ſuch an of- 
e, which gave men a taſte of abſolute power, and 
14 them in ſome degree how to maintain it, 
eems probable, that they would never have 
d either a Sylla or a Cæſar. And a much 
ater authority, than that of Machiavel, has declar- 
% that it was this, that overturned the Roman 
epublic.“ (Monteſquieu :) though he allows it great 
erit, as a temporary expedient. And indeed in this 
ach-work policy of temporary expedients the 
_ art of the Roman Senate ſeems to have 
liſted, 
We have this declaration from the wiſdom of the 
enate itſelf, that © Dum Tribuni Conſuleſque ad 
 quiſque omnia trahant, nihil relictum eſſe virium 
medio, diſtractam laceratamque Rempublicam, 
agis quorum in manu fit, quam ut incolumis fit, 
uzri, ** Neither can theſe diſtractions be fairly aſ- 
Wed to the occaſional efforts of a few ambitious 
d deſigning men, though frequently no doubt 
Wing to that cauſe, and always heightened by it; 
ut they were ſo uniform and conſtant, they muſt 
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whoſe peace and happineſs depended upon ¶ cont 
the will of a mob; the will of which again yoo 
depended upon the firſt mouthing declaim.Whave 
er, who would aſcend the roſtrum, and ha. ton; 
rangue them in a ſet of rounded periods and ter o 


ſounding phraſes. by tl 
To keep peace at home, they were for ever 


off the turbulent humors, which licen- 
tiouſneſs and þ eaſe engendered, they wer 
con. 


have flowed directly, or have had their firſt tit, 
from the unſettled, and indeterminate nature of te 
conſtitution itſelf, The force of their Senatuſconiu- 
ta, Plebiſcita, Edicts, &c. were perpetually var} 
ing. Sometimes the Conſuls had the upperhand aj 
the Tribunes: and then theſe again would get tt 
ſuch a degree of inſolence, as to threaten a Conlul 
with chains; turn out a Dictator; and prevent a 
Magiſtrates being choſen for five years togethet, 
« Livinius Sextiuſque Tribuni plebis refecti mil 


Curules Magiſtratus creari paſſi ſunt: eaque /ſo/ituu T 
magiſtratuum per quinquennium urbem tenuit.” L moſt 
Lib. VI. © Ardens igitur Tribunus viatorem mig : 
ad Conſulem; Conſul Liclorem ad Tribunum. Id. ib... 
2. Tandem omnibus Tribunis plebis in eum coc (atio! 
ſeu vi ſeu verecundia victus Difaturd abiit (Ma ſho! 
lius.) &c. 
+ How little they knew how to make a prop 

uſe of eaſe at Rome, we have a ſtriking inſtance! e 
Liv. Lib. IV. cap. 12. beginning thus, © ſequin h. : 
hanc tranquillitatem rerum (though it had laſted but ys 
two years) annus multiplici clade ac periculo inſight fari] | 
ſeditionibus, fame, &c. And this famine in particu! OT 


W 
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continually ſending their citizens to be let 
blood in foreign countries. Other nations 
have made war through prudence or ambi- 
tion; but 1t was to the people of this a mat- 
ter of neceſſity : and the greatneſs, at which 
by this means they arrived, is rather a proof 
of their domeſtic unhappineſs, than any 
thing in their favor, how artfully ſoever their 
pride and their Poets have contrived to ſet it 
off, and to ſing 1t up into a ſubject of envy. 
The world however has been as little oblig- 
ed to them ſince, as it was when they made 
it the ſcene of their butchery and blood- 
ſhed; for in all probability it has been great- 
ly owing to a faulty emulation of them in 


Con- 
k fie, 
of the 
onlu- 


Vvar'y 
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(0 . 
St this real mark of Barbariſm, that modern 
nt Wand more civilized nations have given fo 
tber much into the horrid outrages of war. 
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That there breathed amongſt them a 
moſt noble ſpirit of liberty, cannot be de- 
nied; but however this may deſerve our imi- 
tation or applauſe, I know not whether we 
ſhould pity them moſt for enjoying ſo little 

- of 


mas fo great, © that numbers of the common pop, 
rather than endure the torment of living upon ſuch 
conditions, having loſt all hopes of ſupport, volun- 
tarily threw themſelves into the Tiber and were 
drowned.“ 


prope 
ance ! 
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74 A new Eflimate of 
of that bleſſing*®, of whoſe worth they gore 
ſhewed themſelves ſo ſenſible, or condemn five 
them for their continual attempts to rob all 
others of it; as if conſcious of their own 
want of it, they had determined to make up 
that deficiency by collecting together all the 
little ſhare of liberty, which other nations 
enjoyed. 

As they were without, or rather aboye 
trade, they had no means of growing rich, 
(which yet they were in general exceeding] 
deſirous of doing, notwithſtanding thei 
boaſted examples to the contrary) but by 
exorbitant + uſury, plunder, and provincil 


g0- 


After all the fine things, that have been ſaid : 
bout it, what other notions can we form of their { 
much boaſted /iberty, but that it was ſomething 
which occaſioned perpetual diſputes between tht 
Conſuls and the Tribunes, the ſenate and the people! 
for as to any conſtitutional or fixt principles, 0 
which it depended, few except thoſe, who are deter 
mined at any rate to admire the ſtupendous fabric d 
the Roman Commonwealth, will have eyes ſhay 
enough to diſcover them amidſt ſuch perpetus 
changes of Power and Privilege. 

+ To ſhew in what manner the buſineſs of debto 
and creditor was carried on at Rome in it's early an 
boaſted days of freedom, I ſhall mention but one ii 
ſtance; which, as it is moſt beautifully deſcribed by ti 
Hiſtorian, and lays open to our view a good deal ff 


their domeltic ſituation, I ſhall beg leave to youu | 
| u 


[ 
| | 
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ey governments; which two laſt, as they con- 
nn Wtcived it, were but in fact two different 
names for the ſame thing. 


Hence 


full length. Liv. Lib. II. cap. 23. Sed civitas ſecum 
pſa diſcors inteſtino inter patres plebemque flagrabat 
adio; maxime propter nexos ob xs alienum: freme- 
bant, ſe foris pro libertate et imperio dimicantes, do- 
mi a civibus captos et oppreſſos eſſe: tutioremque 


0e in bello quam in pace, inter hoſtes quam inter cives, 
rich, ¶ ibertatem plebis eſſe. Invidiamque eam ſua ſponte 


giſcentem inſignis unius calamitas accendit. Magno 
natu quidam cum omnium malorum ſuorum inſigni- 
bus ſe in forum projecit. Obſita erat ſqualore veſtis, 
dior corporis habitus, pallore ac macie perempti. 
d hoc promiſſa barba et capilli efferaverant ſpeci- 
m oris. Noſcitabatur tamen in tanta deformitate, et 
rdines duxiſſe aiebant, aliaque militiæ decora vulgo, 
niſerantes eum, jactabant. Ipſe teſtes honeſtarum 


ſaid quot locis pugnarum, cicatrices adverſo pectore 
heir 0 tentabat. Sciſcitantibus unde ille habitus, unde de- 
thing ermitas, quum circumfuſa turba eſſet prope in 
en de oncionis modum; Sabino bello, ait, ſe militantem, 
2 propter populationes agri non frutiu modo carue- 
es, , ſed villa incenſa fuerit, direpta omnia, pecora abac- 


a, tributo iniquo tempore imperato es alienum feciſſe : 
 eumulatum USURIS, primo ſe agro paterno avitoque 
xuſſe, deinde fortunis aliis: poſtremo velut tabem per- 
eniſſe ad corpus. Dudlum ſe ab creditore, non in ſervi- 
lum, ſed in ergaſtulum et carnificinam eſſe. Inde o- 


* deviientare tergum fœdum recentibus veſtigiis verbe- 
arly um, &c.” To appeaſe the clamors which ſuch 
one Mn appearance was likely to excite, one of the Con- 
d by ils made an edict, quo edixit, Ne quis civem 
| deal Romanum vinctum aut clauſum teneret, quominus 
* nominis edendi apud Conſules poteſtas fieret. Ne 


quis 
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76 A new Eſtimate of 
Hence war was made a buſineſs of choice, Nnouf 
as well as of neceſſity ; — it became their non 
trade, and their Generals and Soldiers were 
their richeſt citizens, This, with the ſpirit 
of emulation and ſtrength of attachment, 
which always act moſt forcibly in unſettled 
ſtates (and this was, in an eminent degree, Univ 
the caſe of Rome, during all the time it conti- 
nued a Republic) may perhaps account for the 
number of ſhining characters to be met wit 
in theirhiſtory; and for the great figure, which 
they made in the world for ſo many years, ſhe f 
They had ſome tolerable inſtitutions, i ave þ 
muſt be owned, for the police and manage. 
ment of a city; but whatever happineſs thel thers 
might have procured them, had they been 
content with a ſmall territory in Italy, e 
noug| 


quis militis, donec in caſtris eſſet, bona poſſideret, all 
venderet: liberos nepotesve ejus moraretur.” What! 
picture is this for thoſe to look at, who envy ti Re 
Romans their boaſted liberty! Notwithſtanding ting | 
edict however, (which indeed was never confim 
ed, the ſenate having ſacrificed the credit of tit 
Conſul who made it, to their own pride) The unha} 
PY Debtors found no relief for many years; till 
ength, on account of one of the moſt ſhameful 
ſtances of luſt and cruelty, that ever was recorde 
being practiſed upon one of their number, who v 
a youth of great beauty, that had ſurrendered himk 
priſoner to his creditor on account of his Fathe! 


debts, their ſufferings were taken into conſideratio 
and ſomewhat abated, 


nough to have made them reſpectable a- 
mongſt their neighbours ; they forfeited all 
this, by living in daily oppoſition to the very 
fundamental principles of their conſtitution ; 


unit / ; 
2 by proſecuting that vain and deluſive ſcheme 
Hed of becoming the Lords and Maſters of the 


Univerſe. It might be a temporary relief for 
them to make war, in order to get rid of 
ome turbulent ſpirits; but ſeaſonable de- 
eats would have been of much more ſervice 
o them, than all their boaſted conqueſts. 
The firſt by checking their ambition might 


5 , ave kept them in a ſtate of independence; 
ace" laſt, inſtead of making them the lords of 
thee ters, made them ſlaves to themſelves. Every 
bee iumph, that they celebrated, might be regard- 


las performing the obſequies of their own 
iberty; and their ſhouts of joy ſhould have 
en changed into exclamations of ſorrow ! 
[ willingly paſs over that dreadful period of 
Republic, when Proſcription and Murder, 
ing let looſe into their ſtreets, wantonly 
ned the fortunes, and cruelly ravaged the 
es of their beſt citizens, to gratify the luſt 
d glut the revenge of ſome of the wort ; 
hen, as our incomparable Shakeſpear has it, 
N 


— ä © Good men's lives 
Expir'd before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or e'er they ficken'd ; ” 


both 
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both becauſe it is a ſcene, which muſt hurl and 
humanity to dwell upon; and becauſe ii ſhon 
would probably be ſaid, that theſe thingylf this 
happened at a time, when the Conſtitutiom this 
was evidently breaking. I have alſo for M with 
ſimilar reaſon purpoſely omitted, what other upor 
wiſe might ſeem no ſmall proof of the weak turec 
neſs of their ſyſtem ; that, when by the br juſtif 
very of a few, they had recovered their port 
berty out of the hands of a Tyrant, (who haf ſuch 
wreſted it from them by thoſe very mea vhuc! 
which they had entruſted to his care for H nore 
defence,) they could not preſerve it; merely th 
as it ſhould ſeem, becauſe all traces of theyWten / 
former conſtitution were vaniſhed, and then et les 
was not even the form of a government anche 
maining for the fluctuating ſtate to ſubſii crit; 
in, after theſe ſtorms were over; thou that 
Cæſar before his death had been in qui ſtor 
poſſeſſion of his ill- got power for ſcarce igh)9u | 
months. | Woulc 
I have however dwelt the longer uponth In ſea 
article of the Roman Government, becauſ Vas v 
our own is ſo frequently and unjuſtly mai m 
to ſuffer in the compariſon with it, — Let ſoul 
excuſe 


ſtructure indeed be only great, and howeit 
clumſy the architecture of it may be, it w 
always be ſtared and gazed at with wond 
an I. 

3 
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and applauſe. — If on the other hand, ſome 
ſhould think, that by endeavouring to avoid 
this miſtake, I had been tempted to treat 
this illuſtrious inſtance of human grandeur 
with rather too little reſpect; and ſhould look 
upon thoſe few ſtrictures, which I have ven- 
tured to make upon it, as not ſufficiently 
juſtified by the facts I have quoted in ſup- 
port of them; I would recommend it to 
ſuch to reflect for a moment on the idea, i 
which one, whoſe opinion ſhould have much =—_ 
more weight with them than mine, has given 
of this Republic. © Rome &fo:t un varſſeau 
tenu par deux ancres dans la tempete, la religion 
et les mœurs *. — It muſt be owned the 
anchors, which are here aſſigned for it's ſe- | 4 
curity, are two of the beſt and ſtrongeſt, 
that can be imagined: but ſurely a veſſel in 
a ſtorm, let it be held by whatever anchors 
you pleaſe, is ſuch a ſituation, as no one 
would chooſe to be in, who was looking out 
in ſearch of eaſe and happineſs: And as it 
vas with that view only, that I pretended to 
examine the merits of this government, I 
ſhould hope, as far as authority can be any 


excuſe for a miſtake, I might ſtand free from 
my cenſure. 


It 
auf LEfprit des Loix. Liv. v111, Chap. 13. 
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It might notwithſtanding be comparatively Nur: 
happy to be a citizen of Rome, rather than a4. a 
ſubject of any of thoſe unfortunate countries, ¶ gert 
whoſe liberties ſhe trampled on; and whoſM,;c+ 
very princes ſometimes, to give a licentiousM,nf 
mob a holiday, were drawn through here he 
proud ſtreets at the chariot wheels of Me ce 
haughty Conqueror: nay, we may allow per- Into, 
haps, that it muſt be happier to have been ume 


Roman, than to have lived in any other ſtats Pla 
which either then, or had before, exiſtel atio 
but what compariſon can there be betwenfhu1a; 
the happineſs to be met with in one of 0 erly 1 
modern well-regulated governments, r Go, 


that which Rome could confer on 1t's van 
citizens? Rome! which, whatever other cr 
cumſtances it might have to boaſt of, ha 
always this dreadful draw-back upon happi 
neſs attending it, that it was ſcarce ever fre 
from ſome remarkable calamity or other.WiſW.,1,, 
things were tolerably quiet both from ſedition aui 
ar, ſays the hiſtorian *, 1% we ſhould at an) 
time be free from fears and dangers of ſome ſi! 
or other, a moſt grievous peſtilence aroſe. 

Far then from affronting my own county 


ſo much, as to ſuppoſe there could be any roof ins, 
| | ne allo 
SF fo theſe - 
* Livy. © Et ab ſeditione et a bello quietis rebus I thoſe, 


quando a metu et periculis vacarent, peſtilentia ingWowanc 
orta.“ my ta 
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for a compariſon between it and Rome in 
the article of happineſs, I would venture to 
iert, that if a man regarded principally a 
niet paſſage through this world, with a 
omfortable ſubſiſtence, whilſt he ſtaid in it, 
he had better even be a Dutchman with all 
he contempt that character has lately fallen 
nto, than have been a Roman, when that 
ame implied all that was great and glorious. 
Plagues, famines, and ſuch alarming vi- 
tations are not indeed confined to any par- 
Wweicular country; but may no doubt be pro- 
f ou8iWrly regarded as the common inſtruments 

a1 God's moral government: they are not 
ö vungowever ſo far ſuch, as to be no way ſubject 
r cu the controul of human powers: if they 
, ha ere, how could we account for their hap- 
1p ening moſt frequently, and their effects 
er fre ing always the moſt violent in the worſt 
Wo ulated ſtates *? When therefore people 
on ve well conſidered, how far the riſe and 


at Vilcreaſe of theſe calamities depend upon 
me ſen the 


f ſome ſhould be inclined to look upon theſe 
OUNCES as always inflicted merely for the puniſhment 
y roi ins; it is to be hoped, they would at the ſame 

fo e allow, that this would prove there were more 
theſe and greater too in ſuch ſort of ſtates, than 
rebus I thoſe, which are more civilized. With which 
ia 12 Wwance the argument would ſtand almoſt as much 
my tavor, as before. 

wy 
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the imperfection of the ſtate, where the 
happen; when they have alſo well weigh 
ed of what importance the being ſecun 
from them is to human happineſs ; - an; 
when they have farther compared their fre 
quency 1n difterent governments ; they wil 
1 am perſuaded, have little doubt remain 
ing, whether our modern European Govern 
ments do not far excel, in the article of an 
fortable Subſitence at leaſt, not only thoſe w 
have been conſidering, but all others, th 
either have formerly been, or are at pre 
in being among the ruder parts of mankind 

The conſideration of what effects differen 
climates may produce in theſe inſtances, wi 
make no alteration in the ſtate of this argu 
ment; ſince the ſame government will alwa 
be attended with a greater or leſs number 
theſe calamities, according to the differ 


ſtages of perfection it has arrived at, as pla N up: 
ly appears from the tenor of all hiſtory. * verſo 
As to Security and Liberty, we ſhould HI“ 
haps, to be exact, conſider them in the tue, 
fol non; 
e lot 
* One would not aſk a queſtion, which ſhould! Ives, 
thought to tempt God; but one may ſurely ! met; 
without incurring any ſuſpicion of impiety, wht T 
it is likely, that a fire, of the ſame nature with l ole, v 
in 1666, happening now in London would ſpreat rengt! 


far, as that did ? 
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fold view of intern al and external. Thus the 
Dutch enjoy a conſiderable ſhare of liberty 
within, whilſt without they ſeem to live in a 
moſt ſervile dependence upon their neigh- 
hours. But taking things in the groſs, we 
may form a tolerable gueſs, from the view 
we have taken of their governments, in what 
degree the Ancients poſleſſed theſe bleſſings. 
Had they however enjoyed them in much 
greater perfection than they did, we could 
hardly envy them the poſſeſſion, when we 
now at how dear a. rate they bought it. 
Eaſe, happineſs, and life itſelf, are a high 
price to pay for any thing: and, when the 
purchaſe is made, to be obliged to hold it on 
hat worſt of tenures, war and military ſer- 
ice, makes a large deduction indeed from 
ts value! 
War in it's mildeſt aſpect cannot be look- 
« upon by humanity, without horror and 
verſion ! but with us it may really ſeem to 
ave put on a tame and gentle appeat- 
he tue, compared to it's former fiercenels. 
Wnongſt the Ancients the loſs of victory was 
e loſs of every thing: liberty, property, 
ves, children, every right as men, and 
metimes even life itſelf, were forfeited by 
ole, who could not maintain them by the 
| ſpreaiWrength of their ſword. When armies en- 
ged on ſuch terms as theſe, we cannot ſup- 
F 2 pole, 
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poſe, that victory would be eaſily given uy, 
or that it would not be purſued with cruelty 
and carnage; a circumſtance, which ſhoul; 
make a conſiderable abatement in our admi. 
ration of that courage they have been { 
highly praiſed for, ſince in all probability de 
ſpair was moſt commonly it's genuine parent 
In Greece too (and at Rome, till by the ama 
zing ſucceſs of it's arms there were no neigh 
bouring enemies left to diſturb it) the mi 
chiefs and miſeries of war muſt have been ſt 
more ſenſibly felt, as it was always carried 0 
almoſt at their own doors, and the wholen 
tion were eye-witneſſes of, and bore an imm 
diate part in the diſtreſs it occaſioned: tho 
by being inured to it they did not perhip 
ſuffer ſo much, as we might apprehend: na 
they ſeem ſometimes to have entered intothe 
broils almoſt for ſport, to fleſh their youn 


heroes and give their ſoldiers a little air an A : 
exerciſe | — The more civilized and more fall 
ſpectable ſtates of Europe, on the contra. 
have not felt the calamities of war in th. fu 
own territories, at leaſt to any degree, now p to 
many years: — they have ſagely choſe out I. 
kind of pit to decide their quarrels upo * 
at a diſtance from home. — But, O unha pas 2 
people, who are thus condemned to be 

the ills, occaſioned by the pride and injuſt Page 
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of others, for what crime of yours is this 
evil come upon you! — Is it becauſe you al- 
ready inhabit one of the worſt countries in 
Europe, that they envy you your hard fare, 
and ſo cruelly rob you of your poor provi- 
fon! — Or is it, that the fell ſpirit of war has 
begun at length to relent a little of it's fury, 


up; 
elty 
ould 
Ami. 
n { 
y de 
ent 


nd being aſhamed any longer to lay waſte 
* e labors of art and induſtry, where a more 
„ perfect civilization has taken place, is con- 
n fl 


ent to ſkulk and hide itſelf amidſt fens and 
narſhes! How muſt one wiſh, that the in- 
onveniences attending thoſe, who purſue it 
ere, may diſpoſe them ſtill more to liſten to 
ie voice of peace; and that the preſent vio- 
nt efforts, which the contending parties are 
n all ſides making, may be the laſt ſtruggles 
d dying agonies of the monſter War ! 

Il ſhould I deſerve the name of Engliſh- 
an, if I did not prize liberty as the higheſt 
fall earthly bleſſings. Still therefore, if you 
leaſe, let her be worſhipped even as a goddeſs! 
t ſurely it is high time to ceaſe offering 
p to her ſo many human ſacrifices ! 

Mr. Rouſſeau prophetically ſays *, that 
national enmity will ſoon be extinct: but, he 
ds with ſeeming concern, it will be with 
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the love of our country . — Happy would Nor v 
it be for the world, if men could get rid of Wing 


the firſt without the loſs of the other! able 
though perhaps the parting even with this ed o 
might not be attended with ſuch bad conſe. 


leges 
quences, as he ſeems to apprehend. What i = 
glorious character would a true citigen of ame 
world be! — And if we trace the progreſs af 
government from it's firſt riſe in a ſingle nent 
family perhaps, to a city, a commonwealth, ger 
a kingdom; who can ſay, that it may not rin 
end at laſt in a much more comprehenlie ore 
form ? if univerſal monarchy has a bad ſound, WM... « 
et M | 
ſuppoſe it be a large fœderative community Mt tea 
War can only be juſtified by conſiderm Huren 
it as a neceſſary means to defend ourſele near 
in the poſſeſſion of ſome rights, eſſential to, 1. 
our happineſs, which others either have not, ng? - 
ching 
+ How the love of our country, which is plain moſt 
the offspring of ſociety, carefully nurſed up by lreac 
cunning and contrivance of thoſe, who were deſiron To 
of maintaining the forms of government, unde 
which they lived, happens to have intere:g#avor 
Mr. Rzufſeau ſo far in it's favor, as to make tape | 
ſollicitous for it's continuance, one is rather at W deak 
loſs to gueſs. — As in general he ſeems to tun 
ſociety has done ſo much harm in the world, oFPopul 
ſhould conclude, that to keep up a conſiſtency, & 
would ſay, the ſooner it was diſſolved the better - in 
then the love of our country has any ſhare in luſt. 7 
porting it, why is he ſo alarmed at the likelihoo Wh. 5 1 
| 


it's being loſt? 
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uld Nor want to take from us. But if all man- 
| of ¶ kind were arrived at an equal, or even a tole- 
ir ¶ able degree of civilization, and were poſſeſſ- 
this N ed of equal, or nearly equal rights and privi- 
nic- WM ges; what would it ſignify, where one was 


at a born, or of what particular diſtrict one be- 
fle came a citizen? — Not but that there would 
ls 0! Wl always remain, upon any ſuppoſition, attach- 
unge nent enough to our native country to an- 
ald Wi fer any good purpoſe. And if genuine 
* chriſtianity had taken place, uncorrupted by 
nſue 


depraved ſyſtems and political abuſes; who 
can ſay, by that extenſive benevolence, which 
it teaches, of conſidering all mankind as bre- 
turen, nay as members one of another, how 
feli near it might already have brought the 
ia ug world to the ſtate, we have been contemplat- 
- 108inz? — The proſpect, which ſuch a view of 

"things lays open to the mind, would be a 
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plan moſt pleaſing one to dwell upon; but I have 1 
* ready digreſſed too far. | Þ 
ly To return then; ſomething perhaps in B 
_ davor of former policy, and to the diſadvan- | 
Ke UN! af 


age of ſuch improvements as I have been 
peaking of, may be collected from the great 
populouſneſs * of antient ſtates. — But what 
Wil! 


* In which article however they, who have read 
Mr. Hume's very ſenſible and ingenious eſſay on 
ie ſubject, will think proper perhaps to make conſi- 
erable abatements. 
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will the argument of populouſneſs, allowed ducir 
to the utmoſt extent, prove at laſt ? — Stategſ may 
may breed men, as the Scotch and Iriſh dd 
cattle, merely for ſale; to diſpoſe of them 
for ſlaves; or to let them out to fight fo 
pay. If an eaſy proviſion for children en. 
courages population, what method of pro 
viding for them can be ſo eaſy, as to get then 
preſently knocked on the head? But ſurelyth 
above conditions of exiſtence neither prove 
the happineſs of the individuals, who ar 
condemned to them, nor . the perfection 0 
thoſe ſtates, which give birth to ſuch miſe 
rable beings. And it would be well if th 
warm advocates for population, whoſe ze: 
however is highly commendable, would de 
termine with a little more preciſion, tha 
they hitherto have, or poſſibly ſoon will dc 
how far the numbers of men in a commu 
nity may be increaſed, conſiſtently with t\Wſtocke 
good of the whole. They ſhould be able us th 
tell us with the ſame accuracy, which guide ho; 
the ſkillful gardener or nurſery-man, hoi believ 
many of theſe plants will grow in a particuiſſtte p 
lar ſpot, without injury to each other. Theme a 
ſhould tell us, how many may be croude Ive, | 
into a narrow ſpace, without deſtroying ea oweſ 
other's growth and health; without intit 

ducin 
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ucing plagues and peſtilential diſorders. It 
may be eaſy to ſee, where deſolation takes 
place, and that it is an evil, which wiſe go- 
rernors eſpecially ſhould by all means ſtrive 
to remedy: but it is not ſo eaſy to know, 
when we have got a juſt proportion. Should 
we be as many, as may be ſupported by the 
produce of the earth in a fruitful ſeaſon ? 
What then is to become of us in a leſs plen- 
tful year? Should we be as many, as may 
Ive upon the ordinary encreaſe of cattle 
mongſt us? what is to be our fate, ſhould 
a accidental diſtemper deſtroy their num- 
bers? It 1s no doubt the will, and was the 
irſt command of Heaven, that we ſhould 
*encreaſe and multiply ;” but it is only till 
we have © repleniſhed the earth: ” which 
ſurely we cannot conſtrue to mean © with- 
out all bounds,” or, © till we have over- 
th th tocked it.” If our own ſenſe will not teach 
us this, reverence for the wiſdom of Him, 
who gave this precept, ſhould perſuade us to 
believe it. People may admire, if they pleaſe, 
articuſlthe populouſneſs of China; but it ſeems to 
The ne a degradation of the ſpecies to make men 
roudeFWive, as they are ſaid to do there, like the 
g eacſloweſt of animals, on refuſe and carrion. 
intro 
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Some may fancy alſo, that the love of Bu 
country, and great ſtrength of attachment, that 
which was ſhewn by the ancients to their Wiiani! 
governments, is another proof in their fa. Wand r 
vor; as if thoſe conſtitutions could not beWtianit 
bad ones, which were capable of engaging cho 
the affections of their members in ſo ſtrongę um- 
a degree. But they, who fancy this, will not Mtimes 
be ſuch, as have with any degree of atten- af an 
tion conſidered, what ſort of things are ca-Mnxic 
pable of forming the ſtrongeſt attachments”, 
to them. They, who will attentively look at I noce 
the different governments and different ſed 12 
of religion, that have been in the world; faWring 
from collecting any thing in their faut f. 
from the zeal and bigotry of thoſe, who n pr 
under them, will perhaps be inclined to con ie ! 
clude, that the more imperfect any of theſ ¶bore 
have been, the more ſtrenuous have theirhow 
advocates been in defending them. Juſt e 6 
it is ſeen in families, where if there bes 
child more weakly or leſs worthy than the. lr 
reſt, it is uſually in the ſame proportion, ti human 
favorite of it's fond parents: perhaps, bed ch 
cauſe it requires more of their attention and ber 
care to rear it, or make it good for any thing fed 
and whilſt they are beſtowing the neceflaryſPpcttec 
pains to this purpoſe, it inſenſibly ſteals in N. de 
to their favor and affections, 
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But be this as it may; is it not true, 
ent, hat every particular mode and ſect of Chriſ- 
heir Ntanity has been more ſtrenuoufly eſpouſed, 
{a Wand more induſtriouſly defended, than Chriſ- 


t beMianity itſelf, except by it's early aſſertors, 
ging cho were clearly influenced by more than 
roneMliuman feelings? Yet even in thoſe early 


imes, it may be collected from the account 
of an Apoſtle himſelf, that many were more 
mious to be thought © of Paul, or of Apol- 


nent os“, than of Chriſt. Have not bigots always 
ok at WMiroceeded with a more fiery heat in their 
A lſputes With each other, than in thoſe a- 
|; far 


zunſt the common enemy? * And may we 
favor not farther aſſert, that the zeal of each ſect, 
o lion propagating it's tenets, has always riſen 
conte higher in thoſe inſtances, where they 
thelMhore the leaſt reſemblance to Chriſtianity? 
how indeed can we otherwiſe account for 


the ſucceſs, which many of theſe ſects have 


| be had 
n In a country, where that utmoſt diſgrace to all 
n, the umanity and religion, the INQUISITION obtains, 
s, be- ad charitably anticipates the puniſhments of Hell, 
1b) inflicting them here upon earth; had not any one, 

MN all KEE : 
: hoſe misfortune it was to live there, better be ſuſ- 
thingWpctted of atheiſm, than of hereſy? And it he re- 


pected his temporal eaſe and quiet only, would it 
not be ſafer for him even to blaſpheme God, than 
o ſpeak any thing diſreſpectſul of his HOLINESS 
e POPE, ? | 
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had in the world; but that the deviſers of 
them had let their notions down td a certain 
pitch of abſurdity and imperfection, ſuited 
to the taſtes and palates of thoſe who ſhould 
embrace them? 

However, not to inſiſt more than is neceſ. 
ſary on ſo tender a topic, as people's reli. 
gious prejudices; let us turn the ſubje& to 
the point from whence we ſet out, from re- 
ligion to the ſtate. 

One may aſk then, who ever ſhewel 1 
greater degree of attachment, than the Loy- 

aliſts of our own country in King Charle 
the Firſt's time? But to what was their at- 
tachment ſhewn? — To a ſet of principles, 
which are not only a diſgrace to our moſt 
excellent conſtitution, if it once was ſo in- 
determinate as to afford any juſt grounds 
for them ; but to human nature itſelf, which 
could ever be weak enough to embrace 
them; — To the worſt and meaneſt of al 
principles, paſſive obedience, divine hereditary 
indefegſible right, and a prerogative founded 
upon that right, which was to do, whatever 
it pleaſed, with our lives, liberties, and ever) 
thing elſe, that is moſt valuable and dear to 
us. It cannot be ſaid, that the attachment 
to liberty and better principles was ftrong* 
| than 
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than this. The cauſe indeed of liberty, as it 


5 was called, did in the end prevail; but it 
may was not the ſpirit of liberty, I doubt, that 


either dictated the covenant, or by which 
Cromwell attached the minds of his * 
ers to the good old Cauſe, 

To cloſe then at laſt this long aifquiſi 
tion; whatever merit Greece or Rome may 
have, what other ſatisfactory reaſon can be 
aſigned, why their governments ſhould excell 
modern ones, but this; that they had much 
wir lawgivers, and more learned philoſo- 
phers, than we have? the contrary of which 
it is to be hoped, has been in ſome degree al- 
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1 ready proved. Of this however we may be ſure, 
pes BY that if their governments were better calcu- 
moſt lated to promote the happineſs of their mem- 
o n. bers it could only be, becauſe they made them 
und WY more virtuous, than our's; a point, which is 
which g do be enquired into hereafter. — In the mean 
brat time, it may not be amiſs to look a little 
f al more narrowly after what has been ſo fre- 
artar) quently called our happineſs; to ſee whether 
undedſſ m fact there be any ſuch thing, and in 
atewerſg what it principally conſiſts; that we may be 
every better ſatisfied how far improvements in the 
ear to 


world have a tendency to promote it. 
ment | 
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E 
C H A P. VI. ſpec 
Of Happineſs. ſepa 
ng, 


1 Cannot repeat the title, on which I an ſtud 
going to write, without reflecting, howlſ cout 


many thouſands are at this very inſtant pra. wiſh 


tically engaged in the ſame inquiry! — by hoy 
many various ways too are they all purſuing 


the ſame end! — view thoſe two ſhips ther M 
with their bended ſails! from whatever pon Mor 
they came, or how different ſoever the they 
courſes may be, which they ſeem to ſteer poin 
Happineſs is the harbour, to which the Hor 
both are bound! with whatever goods they taug 
may be freighted, wherever they may bus, - 
driven by ſtorms or adverſe winds, or oer m 
whatever coaſt they may accidentally touch tun 
this at laſt is the haven, where both the pMhang 
lots and all the paſſengers on board deſire tor te; 
be! ape: 
Not only thoſe however, who go dowilve { 
to the ſea in ſhips,” are engaged in this pur inſte: 


ſuit; — nor does happineſs dwell particular. and i 
ly on foreign ſhores, whatever expectation whic 
men may have to find her there; — ſhe Mapple 
ſought for with the ſame zeal, and perhap 
with better ſucceſs much nearer home! 


Ever) 
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Every individual in ſhort of our whole 
ſpecies, in whatever occupation they may be 
ſeparately employed; whether they are digg- 
ing, fighting, waiting behind a counter, or 
ami ſtudying in a cloſet; all are paying their 
howMWl court to the ſame ſovereign miſtreſs of their 
prac withes; and theſe various employments are 
hon but ſo many different methods of ſuing for 
ſuing her favor. 
there Muſt we conclude then with the ſurly 
pon Moralift, that they are. all miſtaken; that 
r th they are all in ſearch of nothing but diſap- 


ſeri ointment ?—Why, O Gracious Creator, Au- 
_ theyMthor and Parent of every good, Why are we 
5 they taught to look upon the life thou haſt given 
ay us, as only a gloomy paſſage through a vale 


Or ON 
ouch; 
he pi- 


fire to 


of miſery and ſorrow? From which if we 
turn aſide ever ſo little, either to the right 
hand or to the left, into thoſe flowery plains, 
or tempting groves, which every now and then 
appear to our view, and invite our approach; 
we ſhall meet with nothing but vexation! 
nſtead of flowers we ſhall gather thorns; 
and if we. offer to taſte that ſpecious fruit, 
which looks ſo alluring to the eye; like the 
apples of Sodom it will fill our mouth with 
luſt and aſhes! — what is ſtill more hard, 
"en in this dreary path, in which it ſeems 

4 we 
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g6 A new Estimate of 
we are appointed to walk, unleſs we are WW der 
perpetually upon our guard, with eyes for 
ever fixt upon our ſteps; — nay, unleſs we 
are favored with ſome ſuperior afliſtance of þ 
and direction, we are liable every moment 
to fall into a variety of traps and ſnares, N him 
which an enemy has ſet in our way; and in 
the end to have thoſe temporary evils, with "Mp 
which we find it now ſo difficult to ſtruggle, 


changed into others infinitely worſe, and E 
confirmed upon us by a perpetual dec gn; 
for ever! | A 
Reflect a little, ye who pretend to meaſure * 
out infinite goodneſs by your own contracted : 
diſpoſitions, what good purpoſe theſe leſſons 2 
of your's are calculated to anſwer ! Why E 
would you reſtrain God's mercy to ſome 

diſtant period for it's exertion? Or why Fa 
would ye have us think, that to become fit s pl. 
objects of it we muſt be wretched ? Was i ls, x 
miſery that recommended us to our kind roy 
Creator's care, &er yet we had a being? O 
did his kindneſs ceaſe with that ſingle act! h 


Are we not on the contrary repeatedly told, 
in a number of expreſſions to the ſame effect 
which abound in every page of the Scrip- 
tures, © that the Lord has pleaſure in the 
proſperity of his ſervants” and «that he hat 
given us richly all things to enjoy”? Wiy 

then 
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are Wl then would ye leſſen his benefits in our eſti- 
for W nation; or deter us from uſing them? Can 
eye imagine, that teaching us to think lightly 
ance ¶ of his preſent bounty is the likelieſt method 


nent to make us thankful for it, or to rely upon 
ares, ¶ him with greater confidence for future fa- 
wh yours? Surely the more ſenſible we are of 
wit 


the worth of any thing, the more gratitude 
gelen ve muſt alwavs retain towards the giver of 

and t, and the more deſitous ſhall we be of pre- 
eee frving it; or, if we muſt needs part with it 
for a time, the more ſollicitous ſhall we be 


alu, regain 1t hereafter. He alone who looks 
acted _ | | 

upon his life as a curſe, can want to throw 
eſſon 3 | 
Why t away, or be indifferent, whether ever he 


hall receive it again! 

Far therefore from conſidering ourſelves 
8 placed in a condition, like that of Tanta- 
lus, where the means of happineſs are only 
lirown in our way to mock and diſappoint 


ſome 
why 
me fit 


Vas it 
- kind 


-> OM we may ſurely make the following con- 
a? lufions; — that it is to the Goodneſs of 
; told, bod we owe our preſent exiſtence; in which 


It was his gracious intention, we ſhould 
be as happy, as in ſuch a ſituation we are 
apable of being: — that whatever our rea- 
on recommends to us upon a fair examina- 
tion, as having a tendency to improve our 
* G cir- 


effect, 
Scrip- 
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circumſtances, will, if properly uſed, have 
that effect to a certain degree; — and that he 
he, who endeavours to make himſelf and 6all 
others the happieſt he can, pays the greateſt i of! 
honor, and performs the moſt acceptable 
ſervice to his Creator; whoſe all- ſeeing wil. 
dom can as eaſily judge of our comparative 
merit by our uſing properly the means of 
happineſs, which his bounty has beſtowed, 


E 
as by our ſubmitting chearfully to thoſ ny 
evils, which imperfection muſt needs bring not 


with it. | r00C 

If there be ſuch a thing as happineſs her rm 
below; or, to ſoften. the phraſe as much »i :bly 
may be for thoſe, who are out of hum ly hi 
with it; — if there be any thing, which he 
makes one mode of exiſtence preferable the c 
another, or can render the ſame ſort mor: m 
perfect; why ſhould it be thought ſo deep!yMltion: 
hid from our ſight, as that we ſhould nee te 
be able to diſcover it, or in the Jeaſt to pene-MDeit 
trate through the thick cloud, that ſu- chat 
rounds it? With an eye capable of diſcem- I vell- 
ing almoſt every thing elſe, why ſhould man 
be made blind to that alone, which it con- 
cerns him chiefly to know? — That he mij 
frequently forget the end he ſhould purſue; 


and that he may ſtill more frequent!|nct a 
| miſtake ever 
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miſtake the means, which he ſhould uſe for 
the attainment of this end, is what may 
afily be expected from the many frailties 
of his nature. But that this ſhould always, 
or even generally be the caſe, — ſeems 
neither to be conſiſtent with the goodneſs 
of God, nor with the character of: a ration- 
al creature. 


Every one therefore, who is engaged in 
my purſuit, that is not vicious, — that does 
not interfere with the juſt rights or known 
good of another; whatever occaſional miſtakes 
here or miſcarriages he may fall into, may reaſon- 
ch i ably hope, upon the whole, to promote not on- 
uma his own preſent happineſs, but that of all 
others, as far as the little circle, of which he is 
the center, reaches, Society could not, without 
a miracle, be upheld on any other ſuppoſi- 
tion: at leaſt it ſeems entirely agreeable to 
the other inſtances of kindneſs, which the 
Deity has ſhewn to his creatures, that 
whatever he has made neceſſary for their 
well-being, ſhould be attended with ſome 
degree of. pleaſure, even in the very per- 
formance of it. 


Lg 


* = In what particular profeſſion or courſe of 

wo life happineſs is moſt likely to be found, is 

py not a point ſo eaſy to determine. What how 
n 


. Tan — 
erer was intended as a general good, would 
8 not, 
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not, it is probable, be confined to any par- 
_ ticular ſituation, to be come at only by a 
fingle avenue. Happineſs therefore we may 
ſuppoſe, 1 1s to be met with both in the city, 
and .in the country ; in the palace, and in 
the cottage; nor does ſhe intirely avoid either 


the barren heath, or more unwholeſome | 


marſhes. If there be any particular path, 
that would bring us more directly to her 
principal dwelling; it is wiſely hid from com- 
mon obſervation : it might otherwiſe be ſo 


- of ouded, that the travellers would hinder 


each other's progreſs. How would the other 
offices of life be filled; if it was known, that 
happineſs was annexed to one alone? — If 
to be a poet or a philoſopher, was to be 
happy; who would be a merchant or a ſol- 
dier? 


It is however extremely probable, that 
more happineſs is to be found in one way 
of life, than another; though at the ſame 
time ſo conſtituted is human nature, that 
this can never be generally known, or be— 
lieved to be true. So various are the diſpo- 
ſitions and tempers of men, you might 
as ſoon perſuade them all to like one and 
the ſame ſort of food, as to make them all 
think alike in the article of happineſs. Hence 
| the 
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the being freed from uncertainty in this in- 
ſtance is a piece of knowledge, which, if it 
could be had, would be of no uſe to man- 
kind; unleſs either their nature was intirely 
altered, or it could be ſhewn, that their great- 
eſt happineſs conſiſted in ſomething, which 
might be carried on, and attended to, con- 
iſtently with their other purſuits. 

But notwithſtanding the unpromiſing ap- 
pearance of ſuch an attempt, abundance of 
pans has been taken to point out and re- 
commend ſeveral different things as produc- 
tive of our greateſt good. There are as many 
ſummum Bonum's or greateſt Goods to be met 
with in the ſyſtems of old philoſophers, as 
there are beſt horſes and be/? dogs to be heard 
of in the diſcourſes of ſome modern Sportſ- 
men. Each have their favourites, which 
they would have every body elſe believe 
to be the beſt in the world. And though there 
may not be perhaps, and it might be diffi- 
cult to ſay which of the two parties would 
leaſt chooſe to have it thought there was, 
much reſemblance between them in other 
particulars ; yet whichever of them may be 
looked upon as injured by the compariſon, 
they are both wonderfully alike in carrying 
on their diſputes with great warmth, and 

G 3 abun- 
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abundance of words; whilſt all that c- 
be gathered, on either fide, from they 
warmeſt commendations, and eagereſt con 
tentions, 1s only the ſtrength of their ow 
perſuaſion: for where many things are near 
ly equal, it muſt be almoſt impoſſible t 
point out ſuch a pre-eminence in any one, a 
ſhall not be liable to ſome controverſy in f 
vour of the others, 

It may be immaterial to trace out t ould 
ſpring from whence one of theſe parties ha be) 
derived their miſtake; but that of the othe eme < 
ſeems plainly to have ariſen from too narr lain 
and confined a view of what conſtitutes iſtak 
man happineſs: — men have been fond u nat as 
this, as in many other inſtances, of givi appin 
too great a degree of uniformity and fimpl s ſen 
city to what has in itſelf extremely little . 4 
either. Hence the many fine-ſpun ſcheme £l1g101 
for happineſs, which different philoſophen * tl 
according to the peculiar caſt of their of 
temper and diſpoſition, have drawn ol! = uſt 
with immenſe application, and from the _ 
great love for human kind have given to tt nay ſe 
world, as clues to conduct us through tit 18 tal 
mazy paths, that lead to the fancied rel . 
dence of true and ſincere pleaſure : — whil Like 
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But the happineſs of fuch a compound 
zeing, as man is, cannot well be ſuppoſed 
o depend on any one ſingle, or even on any 
ew ſimple principles: like his life, and in- 
ed like almoſt every thing elſe that belongs 
o him, it muſt be a kind of aggregate 
Made up of many various, and even oppoſite 
aterials: to reckon up all of which, and aſ- 
gn each their proper ſhare in this buſineſs, 
ould require a degree of nicety and {1kill, 
xr beyond what I affect to be maſter of. 
ome of the principal parts however are ſo 
lain and obvious, that we can hardly be 
iſtaken in them. Such are the following; 
hat as a ſenſible and a rational Being, man's 
appineſs muſt conſiſt in the perfection of 
is ſenſes, and the improvement of his rea- 
In; as a ſocial and dependent one, in virtue, 
eligion, and the good order of ſociety. 

If this be the caſe, we muſt extend the 
round plan of happineſs a little farther, than 
as uſually been done. — However inferior in 
Point of ingenuity this method of building 
hay ſeem, when compared to that where a 
Ine fabric, by the cunning contrivance of the 
\rchitect, is made to reſt on one ſingle prop, 
r point; yet what is loſt in elegance by this 
neans, will, one may reaſonably hope, be 


nade up in ſtrength and ſtability. One may 
G 4 de- 
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define happineſs then to be the ſum of agree. 
able or pleaſant perceptions, hopes, reflexion; 
and expectations, which any one enjoys. 
To know however, whether any man i 
to be reckoned happy on the whole; we 
muſt ſubtract from this ſum every thing h: 
meets with of an oppoſite kind; which 
alas! will often make too large a deduction! 
But, if exiſtence be a bleſſing, (which I ima 
gine is a point, that will not be much con. 
troverted, at leaſt by thofe who think it the 
gift of a benevolent Creator; ſetting aſide # 
preſent the precarious arguments which ar 
drawn from appearances, and which mak: 
either for or againſt this queſtion, according 
to the ſkill of him, who draws them ;) we ma) 
conclude in general, if not in every particu- 
lar inſtance, that there will be a balance o 
ſomething poſitive on the fide of happinels. 


If we are farther curious to know, whe- 
ther one man is happier, than another; e 
muſt enquire, whether this balance on ſtat- 
ing the account, other things being alike, 
is larger in one caſe, than in the other: - 
and if the ſums be equal, whether, and in 
what degree, the quality is different. For, 
ſuppoſing every one's life to be ſo nearly 
divided between pleaſure and pain, as that 
there ſhall only be one moment's ſurpluſage 
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left on the fide of pleaſure; yet in that mo- 
ment how exquiſite might the enjoyments 
of one man be! How flat and inſipid thoſe 
of another ! — Increaſe the numbers on each 
fide of the account to whatever length you 
will, the difference at the bottom, between 
the largeſt and ſmalleſt ſums, may be no 
more, than one; — yet the different worth, 
or excellence of that one, may be as great, 
as it is in our common accounts, when the 
ſame figure ſtands in the place of units, 
or in that of thouſands. And this difference 
may ariſe either from the quickneſs of 
ſenſe, which people are indued with, or from 
the value of thoſe objects, which they are 
contemplating. 

On the ſame principles, we may proſecute 
our inquiry a little farther, into the different 
degrees of happineſs, allotted to different 
kinds of exiſtence. 

That Being which has no feelings (if ſuch 
may be called a Being) muſt as to happineſs 
be in a ſtate of abſolute quieſcence or ſuſ- 
penſion : — that is, as it can enjoy neither 
one nor the other, it's happineſs and miſery 
may each be repreſented by o. Indue 1t with 
one degree of perception, and it becomes 1m- 
mediately capable of happineſs or miſery, as 


that ſenſe meets with objects agreeable or diſ- 
agrecable; 
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agreeable ; — the balance however by ſup. ¶ our p 
poſition being always ſomething poſitive on [uſt a 
the ſide of happineſs, we will ſuppoſe it, in Cheri 
this firſt inſtance, to be equal to 1. If ano. I gne f. 
ther ſenſe be added, like the former, opening Bu: 
a ſecond avenue to pleaſure and pain; the Nnot o. 
reſult, in this caſe as well as in the other, M1 +] 
being a degree of poſitive pleaſure, it will Nuſuall 
follow, that a Being, indued with two ſenſes, MCreat 
is happier than that, which has only one: MW; con: 
and ſo we might aſſert of thoſe, which have 
3, 4, Or 5 of theſe inlets; each of them, as it 
is limited to an inferior number, being al- 
ways to be reckoned leſs happy, than that 
which is next above it. 

One neceſſary limitation muſt however al- 
ways be attended to in this caſe, that both 
the number and degrees of perception in any 
being muſt be ſuch, as are ſuited to the par- ye of 
ticular frame and ſituation of it; in the groſs, 
proper adjuſtment of which, the wiſdom of This 
the contriver will be moſt clearly ſeen. — The ¶ ame 
happineſs of a mole might be ruined by the N vas tl 
ſenſe of ſight; — or, to borrow the philo- perpe 
ſophy of the poet, or the 

The Lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day; It wo! 
Had he thy reaſon; would he ſkip and play? Fir; pe 

An Angel might, and probably would, be ted 

leſs happy, than we are, was he confined to 
4 our 
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our particular circumſtances and ſituation. 
juſt as the connoiſſeur, who was baniſhed to 
Siberia, might be made wretched by his 
fine feelings and delicate ſenſibility. 

But with reſpect to man at large, he has 
not only the power of bettering himſelf, but 
alſo the things around him; and they both 
uſually mend together; it having been our 


W Creator's kind care thus to provide for us 


2 continual increaſe of happineſs. 

What 1s true too of the number of ſenſes, 
muſt be true alſo of their degrees of perfec- 
ton; ſo that if they are either by nature 
more perfect, in one Being than another, or 
re capable of being made ſo by art, the plea- 
ure perceived by them will be more intenſe, 
How much more ſenſible for inſtance muſt 
the pleaſure be, which a muſical ear, or an 
eye of taſte receives, than what is felt by the 
groſs, uninformed organ of the multitude? 
This however muſt be underſtood with the 
ame reſtriction, as was made above; — for 


vas this muſical ear condemned to ſuffer the 


perpetual grating of a ſtone-cutter's yard, 
or the harſh noiſe of a razor-grinder's wheel ; 
it would but little increaſe the happineſs of 
is poſſeſſor: — nor would an eye of taſte, 
tied down to the ſingle contemplation of 

Hockley 
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Hockley in the Hole, and it's environs, bring 
in much pleaſure to it's maſter. 

As a farther abatement till to this reaſon 
ing, ſome will perhaps ſay, that, when the 
clown ſtares, with gaping admiration, at thi 
new dawbed fign, which my Landlord a 
the Lion has juſt hung out, it is a Guido o 
a Raphael to him: — and when he liſten; 
to the Love-Ditty, chaunted in alternate 
ſtrains croſs the ſtrect, between the hoark: 
Ballad-finger and his ſhriller mate, his en 
joyments are as great, as the philoſopher 
would be to hear the muſic of the ſpheres, 

If ſuch ſayings deſerve any ſerious anſwer; 
we may obſerve, that to the clown there's 
but one thing, and he can hardly tell even 
what that 1s, which ſtrikes his admiration: 
whereas the improved eye and ear can dil 
cover a thouſand circumſtances of deſign, 
_ diſpoſition, harmony, proportion, contraſt,&c. 
beſides a thouſand other nameleſs graces, 
ſtrokes, and touches, which make them de- 
vour, with ſuch eager and greedy attention, 
thoſe pieces, which challenge their regard. 

What has been affirmed of the number 
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and degrees of perceptions, holds true alſo 8 el 
of the number of objects and their quality. Nuch'. 


And hence we ſee how Muſic, Painting, Sta-Furage 
| tuary, 
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wary, all the plaſtic, and diverſifying Arts“ 
end to promote the happineſs of mankind.; 
ind of the ſame tendency muſt riches, honors, 
ind all the other creatures of civil life be 
ecxoned. They may be faultily purſued, or 
abuſed, when obtained; and ſo may nature's 


oft, health and food; but this, as has been 
* xefore obſerved, tends not in the leaſt to 


rove, that the things themſelves are bad. 
To make then a general concluſion, one 
nay affirm, that the world at large is capable 
if beſtowing more happineſs on it's inhabi- 
ants, according to the degrees of improve- 
nent made in it; and that every particu- 
lar 


Some of theſe arts may poſſibly injure the health 
t thoſe individuals, who are immediately employed 
n the execution of them; but nothing can be more 


roundleſs than Mr. Rouſſeau's general cenſure men- 
ſen med page 20; ** en devenant ſociable i] devient foi- 
15, craintif, &c. et ſa manicre de vivre acheye d'en- 


ver ſa force et ſon courage: they mult be ſtrong 
rouments indeed, which could induce one to believe 
at ſociety and domeſtic life tend to enfeeble the 
rength or diminiſh the courage of mankind, when 
Matter of fact ſeems plainly on the other fide; the 
d. {ized Europeans being ſtronger in general, and 
| ore capable of enduring labor and hardſhips, than 
ie natives of North America: and as much as an 
pen engagement with an enemy, in a fair field of 
attle, is more honorable than buſh-fighting, ſo 
duch do they alſo exceed them in the article of 


Sta- Woura ge. 
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lar man is, or may be happy, in propor Th 
tion to the advantages, whether of nature tendec 
or of art, which he enjoys; — and farther ters 0! 
as intelligence is the greateſt diſtinction ought 
that can be enjoyed; one may venture te ſpecies 
aſſert, that all knowledge, of whatever kin him, 1 
it be, not only that, which has plainly "©, 
connexion with uſe and practice, but eve roſe 
the moſt abſtract and ſpeculative, if it oni ent, r 
tends to enlarge a man's perceptions, pre neaſu! 
motes his happineſs. So that, other circum but to 
ſtances being alike, he, who knows the moſt King, 
will always be the happieſt man. fcity 

| | ThiMtion 
+ This proportion however is not to be rated a ich 
cording to what a man may expect from theſe a The 


vantages beforehand, as fancy and opinion are ex 
tremely apt to outrun found judgement; but ac 
cording to their real values, which they all undoubt 


at ca 
Xultic 


edly have. per for 
I am not ignorant, how great a draw-back tian: 

makes in my account. But when I ſet out to con. k 
ſider Man's happineſs ; I did not forget, that he hat * u 
paſſions and appetites, or that theſe, however the larly 
may occaſionally either hinder or promote his good 

would frequently make him act in a manner vl 
different from common expectation; all therefor} It is 
which I ever meant to aſſert, was only this; that { Ming t 
far as he can be looked upon as a rational creature fu to 
and fo far as reaſon can be ſuppoſed to have an infſty, as 
fluence in determining his actions, he will be hapFÞ® the x 
pier in proportion to the knowledge, which he himſelr a li. 
and others, among whom he is placed, have acquiredF)es toy 


ould ce 
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This reaſoning however muſt not be ex- 
Wicnded to other animals, who are not maſ- 
ters of themſelves*. A Chien Sgavant may, for 
ought I know, be the moſt miſerable of his 
ſpecies ; — the knowledge, which is taught 
him, is impoſed upon him by a kind of vio- 
ence, and is of no uſe, when learnt. Beings, 
whoſe faculties are of a certain, definite ex- 
tent, muſt act within the ſphere, which is 
neaſured out to them by that extent; — 
but to what bounds ſhall we limit fuch a 
bing, as ſhews in himſelf an evident ca- 
ncity of acquiring daily new degrees of per- 
kcton, and of enlarging the former circle, 
ich circumſcribed his powers? 

There 1s no knowledge, (at leaſt none 
at can be attained by the uſe of his own 
xulties) which can be ſaid to be impro- 
per for ſuch a Being; and ſuch a Being is 
nan: conſequently, the farther he looks 
ack into what is paſt; — and the more 


K cli 


Con 


1e had 
r the early he perceives what is to come; 
goal | — the 
r ver) 


*It is far however from being true, that the mere 
ming theſe animals for domeſtic uſe does ſuch an 
yury to them either in their beauty, ſtrength or a- 
Blity, as Mr. Rouſſeau ſeems to lay to it's charge p. 
e hape the philoſopher's cat might perhaps juſt then ap- 
imfellear a little dull and drowſy; but had he turned his 
wired ges towards the generous ſteed in training: — he 
| ould certainly have altered his opinion. 
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— the more in ſhort he thinks upon God 
nature, and himſelf ; — the better is he My 
abled to ſet a right value upon things; and 
the better does he know, what fears are 
groundleſs, and what hopes he may with 
ſafety cheriſh ; that is, how to baniſh uneaſi. 
neſs, and to be happy. 
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Neither is there any thing in this, which on 
is inconſiſtent with their being extremely hap | n 
py, who know much leſs, and who nere uſtr1 
look beyond the narrow ſphere, in whic | 
they move. To them, who know no better * In 2 
what they have is beſt. The inhabitant oi" ot 
Nova Zembla, who knows nothing of thi wo 
earth's ſhape, or of the inclination of it's ors decl: 
bit to it's axis, and who never left his nativer 
ſoil; may fancy, that his half year's night! by | 
no longer, than what is common; and tha, an 
he enjoys as much of the ſun's chearin body's 
rays, as any other inhabitant upon th "ap 
globe. But yet this will not prove, tha th: 
thoſe, who are born under a better ſun all gp 
live in a happier climate, are not more in C * 
debted to nature's kindneſs, than he is. Id of m 
The rock-adhering Oyſter, it is poſſibl . iP * 
if it thinks at all inl 1 
inks at all, may think, that nothinoy h. 


Is capable of a higher degree of motion, den c. 
is endued with brighter parts, than it e mation 


10 
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o55; though the utmoſt ſtretch of theſe 
reach no farther, than- merely to the 
pening of it's ſhell, at ſtated times, to ſuck 
food - and nutriment. But who would 


I Wckon it any proof, that man was of no 
Y pbler make, nor deſigned for any higher en- 
aſi. | 


ments, than this almoſt vegetable animal, 

xcauſe it might poſſibly think ſo ? 

With what infinite ſatisfaction does the 

uſtrious King of Manacabo “ aſſert, © that 
| no 


able of a Treaty, between this great Potentate and 
* Eaſt-India Company, are contained, amongſt 
ters of the ſame nature, the following moſt pomp- 
s declarations on his part; — I the ſaid King 
a very high King: —I am Lord of all Sumatra: 
[am ſuch a King, that, under the ſun, there is 
Much King like unto me : — the whole world is 
Ine, and I am the owner thereof; — what was 
body's hitherto, is mine.“ The proofs which he 
ings in ſupport of this aſſumed dignity, are ſome 
them pleaſant enough; — © I have an enchanted 
d that ſings but three times in a year, which I 
ind on the coaſt of China; that nobody has ſuch 
ock, as I have. —T have a knife, that has but one 
Wer, which nobody may uſe, except myſelf; — the 
I of my mine is of twelve colours: — I have an 


ble n cap and a baiu, that forty men cannot carry; 
b WW" 1 have a ſoldier, that can carry them; and that 
thin body has ſuch another ſoldier, as I have, &c. — 


n, of "en can ſeriouſly talk thus; can act under ſuch 

t nll uaſions; and yet at the ſame time be thought in 

if ” Fs their 
jo 


In a Paper faid to be an extract from the Pre- 
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no King is fo great a King, as he is?” ye 

ſomething more muſt be neceſſary to proy 
this, beſides the ſtrength of his own perſua 
fion; or otherwiſe, we could turn out ſom 
twenty or thirty ſtraw-throned Kings, whof 
whole dominions extend no farther, than ti 
walls of their cells; and whoſe only ſubjed 
are the vermin, which inhabit there; who ye 
if opinion would prove the point, are fl 
greater Kings, than even this mighty mc 
narch of Manacabo! 


their ſound mind; might it not make an ingenioff-omir 
problem to determine, at what preciſe point of in 
tionality madneſs commences ? 


ch a 
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„ | 

Of an Equality in Happineſs. 
T is however a favorite poſition with ſome, 
that there 1s an equal ſhare of happineſs 
n all ſtates of life. To prove this, they ſhew 
reat ingenuity in picking out every little 
hot and bletmiſh, which may abate the ſplen« 
lar, or caſt a Kind of ſhade upon the bright 
le of fortune's favors; and are curious to 
lace in the moſt ſtriking point of view, 
ery the minuteſt circumſtance, which may 
xommend, or ſet off, what otherwiſe might 
pear to be the leſs eligible lots. Their de- 
im too in this ſeems laudable: they would 


e placed; and would give them favorable 
ntiments of God's dealings with them. 
but notwithſtanding this fair appearatice:— 
withſtanding we muſt with them allow, 
at there is not ſuch a very enviable differ- 
ice among the various conditions of life, as 
an's wayward fancy is too apt to ſuggeſt : 
kd though we may farther own, that the 
ther we aſcend, however we may increaſe 
ur proſpect, and command a larger circle 
pleaſures and enjoyments, than thoſe, 
ho are placed in the vale below; yet our 
H2 ſituation 


roncile men to the ſituations, in which they 


' 
i 
7 
| 


Ar 
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ſituation becomes in proportion more dan 


gerous, and is expoſed to many a ſtorm and _ 
tempeſt, which the other is ſecure from. of it 


Whatever conceſſions may be made in theſg 
and ſuch: like points; yet unleſs there ſtill 
remain a very conſiderable difference in thg 
article of happineſs, between one mode of 
exiſtence and another; for what purpoſ 


any 1 
low : 
wort. 
weak 


can the Deity have beſtowed ſuch - varioug be 
degrees of perfection on his creatures? dreck 
For upon the ſame principles, which an oſſel 
brought to ſhew that ſuch a difference do bhat 
not obtain between one man and another“ Deity 
it would-be-eaſy to prove, that it does nal... 4 
fubſiſt between a man, and the beaſt, of, pre 
which he rides; nor between the horſe, an ways 
the poor reptile, which at the next ſtep Hud ; 
will trample into duſt. 3 . 
And, though it may anſwer very goc lis, 2 
purpoſes to humble men into a mean op ad al 
nion of this werld's goods, and of this life, at p 
happineſs, when compared to the tranſce "The 
dent joys of another; yet we ſhall go beyon a lit 
our e if we do not ſtill let it or pri 
N thoughihnuſt r 
* « FJomini homo 154 preſtat! Julio zntell;gens qui e wha 
Intereſt 1” Are ſentences however, which, if UMnake t 
could be diveſted of the comic humor fo long anne - _. 
to them, would be found to contain maxims of Joy1n 


philoſophy y. 
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ny thought a bleſſing; and ſuch a one, as may 
an well claim our utmoſt gratitude to the giver 
my of it, even for his preſent bounty, excluſive of 

any farther proſpect. But if we reduce it to ſo 
low an eſtimation, as to think it of no higher 
worth, than what a worm enjoys; how 
weak and faint muſt our gratitude needs be! 

Beſides, the ſureſt, if not the only ground 
of expecting future happineſs (excluſive of a 
rect promiſe) ſeems to be the certainty of 
poſſeſſing ſome ſhare of it at preſent. For 
what reaſon can we have to think, that the 
Deity will ever make us happy, if he has not 
lready done it? But if he has made us happy 
t preſent, we have the faireſt proſpect of al- 
mys continuing ſo, where-ever we exiſt. == 
And if we are to be more happy hereafter, 
at can ſo effectually perſuade us to believe 
ls, as the experience of finding ourſelves 
nd all the world around us, daily growing 
bat preſent ? 

It would be well then, if men would be 
tea little more cautious in advancing things 
br principles, which in their practice they 
uſt needs contradict. For let their words 
ewhat they will, nature has taken care to 
Wake them fond of their exiſtence, and of 
. Moying it in the beſt manner, they can. 


H 3 | CHAP, 
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5 a een 

CHAP. VII. arts 

Of what is called the State of Nature. preſe 
ture, 

U they, who contend for a decline nl. 


| human affairs, may ſtill tell us, that * 
Nature, who knew beſt how to conſult for} * | 
the good of her offspring, had placed us in 
a very different ſtate from that, in which we 
now are: and that confequently we hay 
forfeited all claim to happineſs at her hands 
by * quitting that imple, uniform, and ſolita 
manner of living, which ſhe had preſcribed 
to us. | 

It becomes neceſſary therefore to inquire 


have 


ſuppc 
there 


ſince 
or rat 
advan 


jerfec 


Eve 
what may be properly called a ftate of Nall... 
ture; and how far the may be ſaid to hai... 
i — E 
preſcribed any thing to us in this cafe. qual 
The ſtate, in which mankind ſhould mak.  - 
; ce 1 
their firſt appearance, muſt indeed have bei; * 
almoſt neceſſarily ſuch an one, as is abo bo 
deſcribed ; unleſs they had ſprung up all b 
; e 
once, like Cadmus's men, armed at all pointy a 
in full perfection both of body and mind fg, ! 
| th T 
Mr. Rouſſeau aſcribes all the evils we endure! = 
this origin; almoſt all of which, he ſays, we {hou one, a 
have avoided, “en conſervant la maniere de viuſ not or 
Simple, uniforme, et ſolitaire, qui nous toit prect 


us; 
par la nature.“ See above page 109. 3 th 
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and completely furniſhed with all truths and 
arts requiſite, if not to promote, at leaſt to 
T preſerve their well being. For otherwiſe Na- 
ture, by appointing a kind of infancy for the 
m world, as well as for mankind in it, will ap- 
pear to have preſcribed very differently, in 
this reſpect, from what ſhe is above ſaid to 
have done: and 1t would be as abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that ſhe intended we ſhould ſtop 
there in the one, as in the other inſtance; 
ince ſhe has plainly furniſhed the means, 
or rather has almoſt impoſed a neceſſity, of 
dvancing to an age of greater ſtrength, 
perfection, and maturity in both caſes. 
Every different ſtate then, which mankind 
tave either paſſed through, or at preſent 
nake their appearance in, has almoſt an 
qual claim to the title of à fate of nature: 
Wince it can have been nothing but nature, 
n one ſenſe or another, which has placed 
them there. If any in particular however is 
tb be diſtinguiſhed by this name, as being 
"Wore peculiarly ſuited to man's nature, than 
the reſt; I ſhould not heſitate to conclude, 
bat it was a ſtate, which lay {till before us; 
zoulllone, at which we had not yet fully arrived; 
in not one, which we had long ſince left behind 
Ius; that Golden age, which never yet exiſted 
1 H 4 but 
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but in the Poets fancy, if ever it is to have 
a more real exiſtence, being ſtill reſerved for 


diſtint poſterity. 


Of what a very whimſical and capricious | 


nature muſt happineſs be in their opinion, 


who ſuppoſe, that as ſoon as mankind began 
to open their eyes, and look at it, it ſhould; 


vaniſh and diſappear ! 


But men may make whatever ſuppoſitiong 


their fancy leads them to; and they may 
have a right of calling theſe ſuppoſitions] 
which are the genuine offspring of their own 
brain, by whatever names they chooſe. The) 
may therefore, if they pleaſe, call that of th 
Savage, the ſtate of nature: and there mai 
be ſome, unworthy of a better ſtate, wh 
may think, they could have been happier uf 
that, than they are in their preſent fituay 
tion. The man, who by his vices has violates 
his conſcience; and who, beſtdes the inf 
ward uneaſineſs ariſing from thence, find 
himſelf embarraſſed with many outwar 
inconveniences; may With ſome realol 
envy even the child, who is yet in full poſlcy 


ſion of his innocence; and who is ther 


fore intirely unacquainted with thoſe ill 
which the loſs of it has made the other fee 


— But ſurely it does not therefore follo 


that 
eith 


gre: 
is ei 
his 
conſ 
to w 


pier 


T] 


that 
exiſte 
gracic 
n it 
to ma 
night 
ways, 
doubt. 
given 
perfect 
beſtow 
been t 
me; it 
Wt ſuc] 
res, 
And 
lame y 
lened | 
elpects 
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ve that perpetual childhood was deſigned to be, 
or either the true ſtate of nature, or of man's 
greateſt happineſs. The child, it is probable, 
is either, for want of thought, inſenſible of 


n, his happineſs; or, if he thinks, he will in 
an conſequence of that, eagerly preſs forward 


na to what he is led to believe, will be the hap- 
pier ſtate of manhood. 

There 1s beſides no doubt to be made, but 
that every ſtate, and every different mode of 
exiſtence, in which it might have pleaſed our 
gracious Creator to place us, would contain 
n 1t more happineſs, than miſery, enough 
to make it a bleſſing: this, infinite wiſdom 
night have contrived a thouſand different 
rays, unknown to us: we might, and un- 
wubtedly ſhould have been happy, had God 
ven us fewer faculties, and thoſe of leſs 
perfection, than what his kinder bounty has 
in deſtowed: but then this would not have 
ö been the happineſs of ſuch Beings, as we 
me; it would not have been the happineſs 
Wt ſuch a particular claſs of rational crea- 
Wires, as we belong to. 

And it is exceedingly clear, call it by what 
Mane you will, that ſtate could never be de- 
ined for any Being to continue in, which 
ſeſpects but half it's nature, and that too the 

worſt. 


. 
4 
1 

0 
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worſt. Surely if there muſt needs be an ex- 
cluſion made, the inferior ſhould give place, | 
and our greateſt attention be paid to that, | 
| ward 
But the true ſtate for any Being to enjoy 
happineſs in, muſt be ſuch an one, as gives 


which moſt deſerves it. 


him an opportunity of exerciſing all his fa- 


culties, and of ſatisfying all his deſires. If a | 


Being is of a compound nature, that ſtate, 


in which the ſeveral parts of this compoſition} 


are conſulted, and bear their proper ſhare of 
employment, is the natural ſtate for ſuch a 
being to be happy in. If, laſtly, one part of 
this Being's nature is fo formed, as to be ca- 
pable of an increaſe of perfection, from the 
mere exertion of it's own inherent powen; 
it muſt of conſequence follow, that the hap- 
pineſs of ſuch a Being will be in a ſtate of 
continual progreſſion from leſs to greater: 
and this will hold true of man, whether it 1s 
applied to the ſpecies at large, or to each ſe- 
parate individual; at leaſt, if we ſtop any 
where ſhort of difeafed and feeble old age. 
The examination however of this matter 
in every particular inſtance would be an in- 
quiry of too great extent for the preſent un 
dertaking. But let any one, who is inclin- 


ed to diſpute the truth of this aſſertion, 
. 


if he 
ſtage 
ly, he 


go it 
done 
ſmall 
preſe 
Wha 
this 1 
tetter 
rave 
many 
tave | 
fore, « 


to act 


Ide m 


the ni 
im ii 
for m. 
zuſt o 
une 5 
inger 
pleaſeg 
ame 


night 
upon ä 
of tho 


Jif he is at all advanced beyond the giddy 
FJ tage of youth, only juſt aſk himſelf ſeriouſ- 
ly, how far he could with to be carried back- 
JS ward in the courſe he has run, in order to 
go it over again, in the ſame manner, he had 
one before; and he will foon find, how very 
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ſmall a part, of what is paſt, is equal to his 
prefent condition, be that almoſt what it will. 
What 1s apt to lead people into miftakes in 
this inſtance, is, that they remember much 
better what gave them pleafure, than what 
we them pain. — But though there may be 
nany ſcenes of paſt life, which, could one 
lave them independently of what went be- 
bre, or followed after, a man might be glad 
to act over again. Yet who, that reflects upon 


de many follies he has been guilty of, and 


tie number of difficulties they have thrown 
im into; what a filly empty thing he was 
for many years; the phane of every puff and 
zuſt of paſſion; a mere pipe, not only for for- 
une s finger (as the Poet has it) but for the 
inger of every knave 7 flop what note he 
pleaſed upon, — would wiſh to be again the 
ame fool and dupe he has been? As ſoon 
might the ſhip-wrecked mariner, now fafe 
upon the beach, wiſh to be again the ſport 
of thoſe winds and waves, which had already 
2 buffeted 
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buffeted him ſo much! — I would venture t& ſery, 
fay, that the ſingle ſatisfaction of looking Igrati 
back upon the dangers we have eſcaped, o N perfe 
knowing a little more what we are, and offianc 
ſeeing a little better into what people abouſ i hoſe 
us are doing, (which are all things, that the 
anni euntes, or fleeting years, are ſure to leayd 
behind them, whatever elſe they may rob ug 


nors 


happ 


of,) will more than equal, of itſelf, withouf % 
any other circumſtances, (many however o oui 
which might be added, ) all the loſs we ſuſtaim i xs v 
by advancing forward in this mortal courſe. 
and what is true of each individual, that his oY 
life will be happier, as he advances in yearMj;;v, 
and grows more rational, is true alſo of the kt 
world at large; which in every other inſtance bent 
may be juſtly compared to a ſingle perſon, - 2 


except in this, that it can never feel the in- gat 
conveniences of old age, but is perpetually 


: 1885 conti 
renewed in ſtrength and vigor. 
. | . ˖ 5 

So little reaſon * then is there to lament oſt 


the decline of human happineſs, or to pit) I nens 


thoſe, who are yet to be born to greater mi- — 
rs 


ſery T effi r 


1 DE >, | 3 
* Notwithſtanding what Mr. Rouſſeau in his in- 
genious manner ſays to the contrary, — II y 4 
Je le ſens, un ige auquel Phomme individuel vou- 
droit s'arrèter; tu chercheras Þ age auquel tu deſi- 


xerois que ton eſpece ſe fut-arretce, Mecontent de 
ton 
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re te N ſery, than we ſuffer; that we may well con- 
king gratulate ourſelves on the high degree of 


J of 


d off 
bout 
t the 
leave 
b ug 
hou 
er 0 

ſtain 
Iurle 

it his 

ears 
f the 
tance 
rſon, 
e in- 


ally 


ment 
| pity 


r mi- 
ſery 


his in- 
7 a, 
| you- 
a deſi- 
ent de 


ton 


perfection, to which the world has been ad- 


ranced in our days; and may rather envy 
thoſe, whom with our fortunes and our ho- 


JW nors we ſhall leave to be heirs alſo of greater 


happinels. 

Let no one however be afraid, leſt upon 
ths plan the growth of human happineſs 
hould be ſuch in time, as to' rob heaven of 
ts votaries :—there will always be difference 
mough, — enough to animate the warmeſt 
mſhes and to kindle the eagereſt defires, — 
between what is perfect, and what is imper- 
ect; — what, with a thouſand other abate- 

nents, can laſt but for a few fleeting years, 
- and what, with every other circumſtance 
that can recommend it to our choice, will 
continue for ever. 


ton ẽtat preſent, par des raiſons qui annoncent A ta 
poſterits malheureuſe de plus grands mecontente- 
mens encore peut-<tre voudrois tu pouvoir rẽtro- 
grader; et ce ſentiment doit faire Þ eloge de tes pre- 
mers ayeux, la critique de tes contemporains, et 


[ effroi de ceux, qui auront le malheur de vivre 
Pres toi.“ | 


The End of the third Part. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ARTS the IV and Vu of this ESTIMAT 
or COMPARISON (in whictrqhe Author. 
poſes to conſider the ſtate of Morajity at differei 
periods of the world, and to bring the whole doy 
to our ow# Times and Circumſtances) will be pul 
liſned ſome time next Winter, 


